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MADEMOISELLE MATHILDE. 


By Henry KInNGsLeyY. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
LA GARAYE. 


HE deep green of the boscage of the Brittany woods was 
deeper in the year 1789 than it is now. In the pre- 
revolutionary times, before the woods were cut down, 
the oak and the elm grew and flourished ; now, one sees 

little except poplar and other quick-growing colourless trees, planted 
to hide the effect of revolutionary violence. France in the evil old 
times was green; now, in the better times, she is grey: like the 
head of one who has passed through a great affliction. 

It was a late and wet season, and the green leaves still hung bravely 
to the trees. In the old oak and elm time there was the old autumnal 
silence in the woods; now, in the poplar age, each tree rustles and 
whispers suspiciously to every breath of wind. In the old time the 
thickly-pleached elms and oaks kept the sound of the coming storm 
from the shepherd, until the roar and crash came on him together ; 
in the new, the tossing, upturning leaves of the poplars give him 
better warning. In the old time news travelled slowly ; it flies fast 
enough now. 

It was a dripping, dull day in November, when André Desilles 
turned out of the quiet country road, and entered the long-drawn 
chestnut avenue which led, and leads still, to La Garaye. Nature 
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was wrapped in steaming, rotting silence ; no sound was to be heard 
beyond the drip of the mist from the trees, the downward fluttering 
of a leaf, or the rattle of a ripe chestnut, as it fell upon the sodden 
turf beneath among the rapidly springing autumnal fungi. Hopeless 
decay was all around him, and one dared not in that year think too 
much of what spring would bring; and yet there was a look about 
the whole man which savoured far more of April than of November. ° 

He was dressed carefully and beautifully, as he always was, but 
now in civilian’s clothes, of as perfect cut as those of his friend 
Louis de Valognes, but rather less dandified. His three-cornered 
hat, though small and jauntily worn, was untrimmed, and he wore 
no powder, his hair being done in a carefully tied club. The cape 
of his riding-coat added breadth to his otherwise powerful figure, and 
the whole of that very becoming garment showed off his noble 
carriage to perfection. 

His top-boots were faultless in make, yet thick and strong, and, 
although on foot, he carried the universal riding-whip of those 
times in his hand. A practised eye could see that he was perfectly 
dressed, but that he was dressed for travelling. A practised eye might 
also see that there was expéctation, if not hope, in every movement 
of his carriage. 

So he entered the long avenue of La Garaye, the whole vista of 
which was empty, save that far before him, among the dull autumnal 
lights and shadows, a priest walked swiftly with fluttering cassock— 
a hard, black figure among the decaying greens. 

“A priest everywhere,” said Desilles, laughing a low and gentle 
laugh, which might tell a tale toa lover. ‘* Well, I will give you a 
good start, my worthy father, whoever you are. Priests are not 
exactly good company just now. They have mainly brought this 
business about, and now they seem inclined to drive one mad by 
jeremiads over their own handy-work.” 

So he let the priest flutter on round the corner, out of sight, before 
he quickened his pace. If he had known that it was Father Martin, 
the man of all others he wished to meet, he would have run after 
him as hard as he could; but he did not, and so missed the oppor- 
tunity of getting Father Martin alone. Which was a great pity. 

His thoughts, as he walked down the avenue among the dropping 
chestnuts and the springing fungi? They began here and ended here. 
“It is impossible that I have miscalculated—it is totally and entirely 
impossible.” The reader will not be puzzled for many minutes. 
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So he came out into the quaint square flower-garden in front of 
the Chateau of La Garaye. It was then, as far as 1 can make out, 
from examination of the ruins, a largish mansion house, dating pro- 
bably from the early part of the 16th century, superadded to. some 
heavy older Norman work. The few windows which remain are 
what are loosely called “Tudor,” but with wonderfully light and 
thin mullions. What André Desilles saw, as he debouched among 
the flower-beds, was a fine enough facade of yellowish white stone, 
not very much unlike a small piece of Bramshill House (if you 
happen to know it), in point of architecture, but lighter and finer. 
I turn to Oxford and Cambridge for an illustration, and can find 
none, either in colour or form. There are pieces at Audley End 
more like it than anything I have seen. 

In the centre of this fagade was an entrance porch, and in front of 
it lay a square flower-garden, with turf walks among the beautifully 
kept flower-beds. In these flower-beds, there grew at that time of 
the year the old Michaelmas daisy, and a brother flower, the Aster 
Nove Anglie; the chrysanthemum also, introduced in 1764 in 
its earlier and more uncultivated form, was here. It may interest 
some of my readers to know this ; and I think they will not find me 
wrong. 

I calculate on my readers knowing that La Garaye was a great 
hospital for the imbecile and blind; and, also, that they have read 
Mrs. Norton’s noble poem about it. With all this I have nothing 
to do; it has been done better by another hand. I have only to do 
with what André Desilles saw. 

The rain poured steadily and heavily down; so steadily that 
André himself thought of shelter. He knew perfectly well that this 
was the monthly féte-day at La Garaye, and supposed that they 
would all be enjoying themselves in-doors. He was right so far. 
There was not a soul in the garden but three, and they stood there, 
in front of the porch, without umbrellas. 

Louis de Valognes and his bride Adéle, likewise a religious woman 
of mark in a wimple. Adéle had got in under the cape of her 
husband’s ridingote, and was pretty well off considering. Louis had 
on his very best clothes, but did not look impressive. The rain was 
weeping off the swan’s-down in his hat, and making maps on his 
white buckskin breeches. As for the eminent religious female, she 
was in a worse case than either. The rain had taken all the starch out 
of her wimple, and her wimple had fallen over her nose; and from 
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the tip of her nose the rain dropped steadily on to the ground. Yet 
there they stood. 

“ My dearly beloved souls,” said André Desilles, coming up to 
them. ‘JI thought I should never see you any more.” 

Louis de Valognes stretched out his hand, Adele put her lovely 
little face out from under the cape of her husband’s ridingote, with 
her beautiful hair all rumpled, tumbled, and wet, and said, “* And 
indeed we thought that we should never see you any more ; and that 
you had given up those who love you best in this world.” After 
which she retired under the cape of the ridingote again. 

“T am so glad to see you,” said Louis de Valognes. ‘ You 
know the Lady Abbess of St. Catherine’s.” And he bowed towards 
the religious female with the rain running off her nose. 

‘* I beg a hundred thousand pardons,” said André Desilles ; ‘* but, 
to tell you the truth, I did not recognise Madame D’Isigny—I ought 
to say the Lady Abbess of St. Catherine’s. My dear madame—I 
mean, my Lady Mother—are you not very wet? Let us go in- 
doors.” 

“* Tell him,” said the Lady Abbess, solemnly. 

“ The fact is, my dear André,” said Louis de Valognes, “ that 
Father Martin is in-doors, giving the gallette and cider to the 
patients.” 

“ Father Martin!” said Desilles,—‘‘ the very man I want to see.” 

“ Yes; but he is being assisted. by Madame D’Isigny of Dinan, 
which accounts for our standing out in the rain.” 

“ The devil! ” said André Desilles. ‘‘ But look here ! Madame 
of St. Catherine must not be kept out here in the wet. You are 
without resource, you. Go into the conciergerie there, and dry the 
wimple of Madame. You are without resource.” 

‘¢ She will come there,” said the Lady Abbess, extending her arms 
before her with her fingers‘ stretched out. ‘She will come there. 
And what matters a little more or less rheumatism to a poor old 
woman who has given her life to religion. Let us stay in the rain. 
She will not find me here.” 

However, André’s suggestion of taking the Lady Abbess to the 
conciergerie was acted on, and André Desilles went into the refectory 
and confronted Madame of Dinan. 

What passed is not on record. André came to them in the con- 
ciergerie after a time, looking old and thoughtful. ‘I don’t think 
she will come here,” he said. ‘* She may, but I don’t think she will. 
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If she does, we can get out by that door into the corridor and lock 
it after us.” 

Louis and Adéle had got off the Lady Abbess’ wimple, and were 
drying it: she sat before the fire, drying her bald scanty old hair. 
Louis said, ‘‘ Have you had a quarrel? ” and André said, “ It takes 
two people to make a quarrel ; and I, for my part, said nothing. I 
know more about the faults of my character than I did a quarter of 
an hour ago. That is all. Consider that a frank friend is a great 
possession.” 

“‘ Lock the door ! ” cried out Madame the Abbess, starting up in 
extreme perturbation, with the steam coming from her grey old hair. 
“Lock the door, and put something against it. I hear her voice. 
She is coming here. Stand between me and her, and I will give you 
each a novena. Think of that, dear young friends. <Apage, 
Satanas ! where is my rosemary—I mean rosary? Plenary indul- 
gence, three movenas, and in case of death, masses. Think of it, 
and lock the door ! ” 

They were indeed scarcely less alarmed than the poor old Abbess. 
The dextrous André Desilles just had time to lock the door before 
it was kicked violently on the outside, and a terrible hoarse voice 
said :— 

‘** Come out, you half-hearted revolutionist, and face an English- 
woman! Come out, you poor miserable drenched old Abbess, and 
let me scold you! Come out, you Americanized Lafayettist, André 
Desilles, and hear your doom from a witch! Come out, thou wretched 
dandy-bridegroom, De Valognes, and bring thy silly bride, married on 
the vigil of the destruction of Sodom! Hah! you sit cowering 
there silent, and dare not face Old Cassandra. Help me to beat 
this door down, Father Martins You inside there! What have you 
done with Mathilde ? ” (here she kicked at the door again), ‘ What 
have you done with the only individual of the family worthy of more 
than the name of animal. Let us beat the door down, father.” 

The sharp, clear, decisive voice of Father Martin was heard next. 

‘Madame will gain little by that. The instincts of Madame are, 
in the main, right. I on the whole agree with Madame; yet it 
would be better for the Church and for the throne, if Madame were 
dead. Madame’s fury alienates all the honest souls who are 
wavering.” 





* Romorin: Rosaire. The slip of the tongue is more absurd in English than in 
French, 
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“* My fury!” said the terrible hoarse voice again. “I tell you, 
Martin, that the Revolution is fury. The Revolution lies in Marat’s 
hands and in mine. I can match his fury; but he is backed, and 
I am not. Well, I will leave these few frightened sheep, if you 
desire it.” 

The few frightened sheep looked out of window, and saw the 
awful Madame D’Isigny of Dinan get into her carriage. 

She turned towards their window once or twice before she went, 
and they saw her clearly. Desilles had not seen her lately, and 
confessed his astonishment to the others. The voice which he had 
heard outside the door, was like a voice from a mad-house. The lady 
he saw getting into her carriage, was a well-dressed and noble-looking 
woman of singular beauty. She scowled, and held her arms tightly 
folded across her breast, but she was to all appearance a perfect lady. 
He was utterly unable to connect the hoarse, rude, terrible voice 
and words, with the elegant lady who stept into her carriage, and 
with a smile made room for Father Martin beside her. 

You will have to remember more than once, if you read this tale, 
that we are speaking of 1789. Is Robespierre understood yet? 
In spite of Lewes,—No. As for Marat, no one has attempted to 
understand him. We know perfectly well what to do with him. 
Hang him. But he is worth understanding, for all that. 

Let us return to our half-hearted sheep locked into the conciergerie. 
André Desilles was the first to speak, and he said, ‘‘ Well, she is 
gone; and, what is more unlucky, has taken Father Martin with her. 
I wished very much to speak to him. I wanted to ask him about 
Mathilde.” 

“ Well,” said Adéle, somewhat pertly, ‘“‘ we can tell you as much 
about her as he can.” 

Indeed, Adéle, you could not. She never made a confidant of you. 

“Ts she all alone at Sheepsden ?” asked André Desilles. 

*¢ All alone,” they answered. Father Martin could have answered 
differently, but they only spoke as they knew. 

“Then look here, dear people, and Madame the Lady Abbess, 
also. I wish bygones to be bygones entirely. I do not wish to 
bring the past into the present. In fact, I refuse todo so. Dear 
Louis, you, now so happily married to a wife in every way worthy 
of you, will confess that there was at one time a little confusion.” 

“* Louis is not to be called to account for poor dear Mathilde’s 
vanity,” said Adéle, promptly and pertly. 
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“By no means,” said André Desilles, bowing to Adéle, and 
thinking her on the whole the most contemptible little person he had 
ever seen. ‘ But all I wish to learn is this. Is it an actual fact that 
Mathilde is in perfect solitude, without one single friend ? ” 

“Such is undoubtedly the case,” replied Adéle. ‘Louis, my 
dear, poke my aunt with your cane, for she is nodding off, and will 
have her head in the fire directly. Mathilde is, undoubtedly, all 
alone. She made her bed, and is lying on it.” 

“ Adele, be quiet,” said Louis de Valognes. 

“ ] beg your pardon, Louis,” said Adéle. ‘I did not catch what 
you said.” 

“] said be quiet! ”’ said Louis, with great emphasis. 

“ Certainly,” said Adele, ‘I will be perfectly quiet.” 

Louis was so very decisive in the way he said “be quiet,” that 
she, like a thorough little coward as she was, never fought him 
again. However, André Desilles was not her husband, and so 
she revenged herself on him. If she had only had the weapons— 
if she had only known about Sir Lionel Somers, as Father 
Martin did, she might have made herself exasperatingly disagre- 
eable to André Desilles, and moreover have saved a deal of useless 
trouble. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘* Mathilde-is absolutely alone at Sheespden,— 
alone, I mean, with the groom and the housekeeper. Unless, indeed, 
my father has gone back there.” 

“You know that he has not, Adéle,” said Louis de Valognes, 
somewhat sternly. 

“‘ He had not a week ago,” replied Adele ; “but he might be there 
by now, nevertheless.” 

“You have heard from M. D’Isigny, then,” said André Desilles. 

‘Yes, we heard yesterday,” replied Adéle. ‘* I would show you 
his letter; but there are allusions to you in it, and truth, for truth 
is in me a perfect fault, compels me to say that they were by no 
means complimentary.” 

“T am aware of M. D’Isigny’s objections to me; I know them 
to be trivial, and I know that they might be removed by ten: 
minutes’ explanation. I do not doubt, knowing and respecting your 
father as I do, that they are strongly expressed. I know also, Adéle, 
that your father would face Satan and his companion angels single 
handed ; but if he was driven to call for assistanceyhe would call: 
on André Desilles.” 
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“This is strange talk; you enmuyex me with your fallen 
angels!” said Adéle. 

“© You cannot understand it, my pretty bride. Let it go. Can I 
do anything for you at Sheepsden? ” 

“Why!” cried Adéle, laughing a shallow little laugh. ‘* You 
are never going there?” 

“ Adéle, be silent,” said Louis de Valognes, more emphatically 
than ever. “I say, be silent. André, may God go with you! You 
may do one thing at Sheepsden: take this kiss to Mathilde. Now 
let us have cheerful badinage. How about thy regiment, thou turn- 
coat? Did you not lecture me once for going to England and 
leaving my regiment? Now, faithless and false, thou goest thyself.” 

“With regard to the Regiment du Roi,” said André Desilles, 
with a calm, humorous smile, “it could not be much worse, and 
might be somewhat better. My presence has done nothing—my 
absence may induce regret; and regret, penitence. It is at least 
worth a trial,” 

© And a journey to Sheepsden?” said Adéle, demurely. 

“ Precisely,”’ said André Desilles, laughing. ‘* Well, the Athe- 
nians regretted their Aristides. Let us hope, and laugh a little before 
the night comes. What a strong smell of burning! ‘Thousand 
thunders ! the old woman is on fire! ” 

In fact, the Lady Abbess had done more than dry herself, and fall 
asleep during the process. She had put her undergarment so near 
the fire that it had caught and was smouldering, sending up a hand- 
some and hopeful little column of smoke. André and Louis had 
hold of her directly, and put it out. The old lady woke up, thanked 
them, lamented about her petticoat to them, told them what it cost, 
and fell to telling her beads ; but Adéle, meanwhile, had started up 
and darted along the corridor, crying 4u feu! au feu! until she had 
fallen almost fainting into the arms of a vigorous old Saur de 
Charité, ‘The alarm spread. The idiots began to screech and 
giggle ; and the blind began praying, and feeling about for an exit to 
what had long been their home, but what they now began to believe 
was to be their grave. 

Everything was in confusion in one moment, as would of course 
be the case in an establishment composed of the blind and the 
idiotic. I said everything—not quite everything; for there were 
seven well-trained Sisters of Charity, oldish women, tried for nerve 
and for gentleness, trained scientifically under the best doctors: 
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religiously, with such light as they had. There were seven of these ; 
and the Lady Superior, clearest headed of them all, glided—a tall, 
dark figure—out of her room, and made order out of disorder in one 


instant. 
‘« Sister Margaret and Sister Lucy, you will go to the source of the 


alarm, and immediately report to me. There are gentlemen in the 
house who will assist you. Sisters Cecilia and Anna, you will go to 
the blind, and keep them quiet. Sisters Veronica and Martha, you 
will amuse the imbeciles. Sister Elizabeth ”—to the sister who was 
assisting Adéle—‘‘ you will continue your present avocation, and try 
to calm the excessive terrors of Madame de Valognes. I will go 
and rouse the men.” 

Everything was in order in five minutes, By the time that the 
Lady Superior had roused the hinds outside, and had followed the 
alarm of fire into the conctergerie, Madame of St. Catherine’s had 
ceased to lament the damage to her petticoat, and was going on with 
her prayers. ‘The Lady Superior pointed out respectfully to the 
lady visitor that Madame de Valognes had raised an alarm of fire, and 
the lady visitor had piteously pulled up her serge dress, and pointed 
out her burnt petticoat beneath it. Meanwhile, Desilles was saying 
to De Valognes,— 

“T don’t think much of your wife’s nerves, Louis. My cousin is 
everything to be desired; but I don’t think much of her nervous 
system.” 

*¢ She is nervous,” said Louis. 

“Most confoundedly so,” said Desilles. ‘* She will get some of 
us into trouble with her nerves. She would be much better in 
England. Nerves wont do in France just now. ‘Tell me, what 
is D’Isigny doing ? ” 

“He is hard at work at politics. You know, of course, that he 
is elected for States-General ? ” 

“No. How?” 

“Sieur Gaspard, of Avranches, getting sick of things generally, 
has been so wise as to commit suicide. D?’Isigny came down at 
once, and—-as the English say—‘ stood’ for the place, and the 
baillage has elected him. He has pledged himself not to commit 
suicide, but what other pledges he has given I cannot say.” 

“* Did he come here and see you, while he was so near? ” 

“* Not he,” said Louis de Valognes. ‘‘ We wrote to him to ask 
his consent to our union, and he replied that he was not going to 
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interfere with any arrangements we might have made for going to the 
devil together. That was all we could possibly have wished, you 
know.” 

“ Exactly,” said André Desilles. ‘ Marries his daughter to a 
Marquisate and a great property, and gets the credit of having sub- 
mitted to the affair unwillingly. You get, however, the Dorsetshire 
estates with her ?” 

“Yes; and you the Brittany.” 

“T have got neither wife nor estate yet,” said André. ‘“ Tell 
me, then, what line of politics is D’Isigny taking? ‘To what party 
does he belong ?” 

“To the party D’Isigny,” said Louis, laughing. ‘He belongs 
to the club of the Feuillants, and they listen to him when he is not in 
a state of distraction, which is seldom. He has quarrelled with 
everyone except Mirabeau, the man he vowed to insult. They, 
somehow or another, have come together ; but this has led to worse 
things.” 

“* How, then?” asked André Desilles. 

“ Well, thus. Mirabeau, the younger, has an itching palm—loves 
money. Now, her Majesty, seeing D’Isigny and Mirabeau often 
together, made the mistake of offering him money. Not only made 
this mistake, but sent, as her ambassador, Cardinal Leroy to offer it 
to him.” 

“ The devil!” said André Desilles, for the second time that day. 

‘¢] quite agree with you,” said Louis de Valognes. ‘If genius 
combined with indiscretion could ruin any one, they will ruin her 
Majesty. The effects of this negotiation I leave to your imagi- 
nation.” 

** You do wisely. It is inconceivable. The Queen is so clever 
and so politic.” 

“ This is not a time for clever people,” said Louis. ‘Some of 
the clever people will find their heads off their shoulders before 
long.” 

**T am sorry that D’Isigny is so quarrelsome. He is honest.” 

“Tt is not a time for honest people either,” said Louis. ‘ So look 
to your head.” 

“ He is wise also,” said André Desilles. 

“Tt is scarcely a time for wise people either,” said De Valognes. 
*¢T am smaller and cleverer than thou. I can see things which thou 
canst not. I am nearer to the earth than thou, and can see the 
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things on the earth better. Trees like thyself will be cut down, and 
shrubs like me will remain and grow in a regenerated France. We 
will talk of other matters. Are you justified in leaving Sergeant 
Barbot to corrupt your regiment in your absence ? ” 

‘‘ Barbot goes with me as my servant,” said André Desilles. : 

“ That is wise,”’ said Louis. ‘“‘I hope that he does not murder 
you. By the way, that William, D’Isigny’s servant—who seems from 
Adéle’s account to be another person of the same stamp—will fall 
out with him and box him to death.” 

“It is possible,”’ said André. And he departed for Sheepsden. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A GROUP OF OUR GRANDFATHERS, 


In those days, there used to be held at Stourminster Osborne a 
foolish old fair; nay, such is the persistency of human folly, that it 
is held there still. It was not a cattle fair, because Welsh, Hereford, 
and Devonshire beasts were by this time half fat on the latter math ; 
it was not a hiring fair, for old quarter-day had passed and gone this 
twomonths. If you asked for the reason of this foolish fair, the only 
answer you were likely to get, was—“ that it was a pleasure fair.” 
And then, looking from the sloppy mud below to the leafless trees 
above, you begun to wonder. 

It was held on the 4th of December, and was utterly and entirely 
aimless, causeless, and purposeless. In one of the most purely 
witty books which has been written lately—‘ Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland ”—Alice asks why they only drew things which begun 
with an M. The March hare puzzles her by asking, “* Why not ?” 
So I suppose that the only reason why this Stourminster Osborne 
fair was held, was that there was no overwhelming reason for its 
suppression. 

There were booths in the main street, where they sold ginger- 
bread toys and twopenny articles of jewelry. There were a few 
poor shows, a fat woman, a lean boy, a tall young man, and some- 
thing in spirits too horrible for description ; the dramatis persone of 

s. Gamp in one of her most celebrated passages. 

It was enough to attract a crowd. The agricultural labourer of 
those times could take a holiday. He was not the over-worked slave 
that he is now, any more than he was the long-suffering, over- 
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burdened man, who remains gentle, quiet, honest, and obedient, 
under his almost unbearable wrongs. In those days they would not 
have dared to do what they habitually do to my neighbours and 
friends now. ‘The times were hotter. Let this question pass—for 
a time. 

There was a great crowd, however,—a foolish, wondering crowd ; 
the young men with ribands in their hats, staring and gaping almost 
idiotically, while their brother agriculturists in Dauphiny, more espe- 
cially, were combining. ‘These young men were the brothers of the 
men of Aboukir and Trafalgar; nay, there were some of the 
Aboukir and Trafalgar men actually present. Grand-looking boys 
of about eighteen, with bold, keen, dangerous-looking eyes, who 
swaggered about, on leave from Portsmouth, clothed only in their 
blue shirt and trousers, with their white chests bare in spite of the 
cold; boys who developed a somewhat remarkable creed, perhaps 
one of the lowest, perhaps one of the highest ever developed—that 
of keeping on firing their guns rapidly, and with perfect precision 
until the French had stopped. 

At this silly twopenny fair, there were also the men of Albuera, 
Vimieira, nay, even of Waterloo. The Waterloo man was repre- 
sented by a little child of three; a Martin of course, who laid in 
the gutter in a passion, scandalously exposing himself, and kicking at 
his mother. He was ready for the French twenty-five years after- 
wards in the heights of Mont S. Jean,—nay, he is there still. 

One would have liked to see this crowd, for it was one of the last 
groups of an older form of English life which was passing away, we 
hope and believe ultimately for the better; though these hinds were 
undoubtedly better off than are their grandsons. The position of 
every class in the community has improved since then, with the 
solitary exception of the agricultural labourer. He was a serf then, 
and remains a serf now; but he was better treated in the last old 
days of a dying feudalism, than he is now under the new laws of 
supply and demand. Never mind, he will be better off than ever 
soon. I wish to draw no moral, only I confess that I should have 
liked, from mere honest curiosity, to see the brothers of the’ men 
of the Nile and Trafalgar amusing themselves. 

Their amusements, I should think, were coarse and rude, including 
a great deal of horse-play. Marryat and Michael Scott describe 
them for us, after they had grown refined and ennobled with much 
fighting, and say a trifle or so of beating; and have shown us their 
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violence and their tenderness; their strength and their weakness ; 
their babyish superstitions, which were inconceivably great ; and their 
practical wisdom, dexterity, and shiftiness, which were inconceivably 
greater. The breed is not extinct, though in the extreme south 
somewhat debauched by good living. Among the northern collieries 
the breed seem to flourish, and their natural leaders seem to be alive 
also; for instance, Mr. Mammat. Who was Mr. Mammat? I 
can find no deed of valour like his. 

There were two figures among the crowd which were made way 
for, and looked up to with universal respect ; those of Sir Lionel 
Somers, and the Rector. They were both dearly beloved by the 
common people, who had been given to understand that they had 
quarrelled: they were pleased to see them reconciled; and could 
none of them avoid remarking that they looked a pair of gentlemen, 
every inch of them? ‘The old women said that they were the best 
grown couple for miles, and were not far wrong. 

The head and leader of the Martin family might well compare 
with either of them, however. A man of a very high-bred family 
(there is very good breeding, and there are some very good names 
among the agricultural labourers). He came of a somewhat ne’er- 
do-well, but restless and high-spirited family ; the principal spécialités 
of which were, that the men were fond of fighting and poaching, and 
the women, though all beautiful, never had a taint upon their names. 
This Martin, the representative of the family, was now sixty-five, a 
magnificent old man, over six feet high, who might have been ina 
farm if he had not been a poacher; but was only a labouring hind 
after all, and who, even above the rest of his family, was known for 
a kind of reckless impudent humour, not quite unrepresented in the 
present day among the same class. This man walked straight up to 
Sir Lionel and the Rector, and confronted them. And the crowd, 
knowing all the circumstances, gathered round, seeing that there 
would be fun, and grinning in ready anticipation. 

“* Martin,” said Sir Lionel, “I wonder you can look me in the 
face.” 

Martin immediately put on a look of foolish wonder, and scratched 
his head, which brought down the laughter of the crowd at once ; 
but he said nothing. 

“Where did you get those trout, sir, which you sold at the 
‘Leeds Arms’ on Tuesday?” asked Sir Lionel. And the Rector 
echoed, ** Aye, come now. Let us hear something of that.” 
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The crowd listened with their laugh ready. ‘I won’t deny, Sir 
Lionel, that I am a short-tempered man.” 

“ The trout, sir?”’ said Sir Lionel. 

“T’m a coming to ’em,” said Martin, solemnly. ‘I’ve as fine a 
plant of cabbages, Sir Lionel, in my little garden as goes down to 
the water, as ever you see. And they went, and they went. One 
time I thought it was the papists, another time I thought it was the 
gipsies, another time I thought it was the excisemen. But last 
Saturday midnight, I ran out on a sudden, and I’m blessed if I 
didn’t catch five brace and a half of your trout, hard at work in 
among my cabbages, like rabbits. I won’t deny that I lost my 
temper, and knocked about a couple of brace of them about the 
head, so hard that they couldn’t get back to the river. If you 
don’t keep they trout of yours out of poor men’s gardens, I’ll 
summons you.” 

This suited the crowd very well, but they did not laugh very 
much ; they were many of them looking the other way. 

*¢ This is sheer folly, sir,” said Sir Lionel. 

“Others may be foolish too,” said Martin. ‘Do you mind, 
Sir Lionel, the time I was teaching you to swim in the mill-head, 
and you on a sudden, half-wiped, catched hold of the rod, hooks a 
three-pound trout, and cuts away after him, just as you was, through 
the miller’s bees, oversetting six skeps.” You bears the marks 
yet, no doubt.” . 

This would certainly have turned the tables against Sir Lionel, 
but there was a dead silence. Martin, finding his wit falling dead, 
turned to see the cause, and Sir Lionel Somers and the Rector 
looked up also. 

The crowd had parted, and had made a circle elsewhere, and in 
the centre of it stood a man quite as noble, and more remarkable 
than either Sir Lionel, the Rector, or Martin. 

André Desilles, dressed in a long grey ridingote, top boots, and a 
three-cornered hat ; a man with a name for all time; tall, calm, 
majestic, gentle ; looking patiently over the heads of the hinds who 





~ 


» “Hives.” This is no great specimen of a style of “chaff” of which you may 
yet hear a great deal among the older agricultural hinds in a few parts. The best 
forms of it are always too coarse for this age. It generally depends for its point on 
subjects which have been more than sufficiently handled by Smollett. It may be urged 
that this example is silly, but it is authentic and characteristic, and so not utterly 
worthless, 
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surrounded him, until he should catch the eye of the two gentlemen 
he saw beyond. 

Martin with his nonsense made way at once, and the crowd divided, 
while Sir Lionel and the Rector advanced towards the stranger. 
Three hats were lifted, and three bows were made, while the rustics 
looked on, admiring the manners of the gentry. 

There was no doubt about his nation, The perfect elegance of 
the whole man, though not so much ornamented as that of Louis 
de Valognes, bespoke the Frenchman. Sir Lionel Somers, whose 
colloquial French had lately been improved in a way which André 
Desilles would have little liked had he known all, anticipated the 
Rector and spoke in French, with such an imitation of the haute 
noblesse as he had learned at Lulworth. 

“«] wait to receive the commands of monsieur, and I hope that 
monsieur will conceive himself welcome to one rude little English 
village.” 

Monsieur considered himself welcome, with a smile, which might 
be more natural by means of his welcomer’s pedantic French. He 
felt, he could not say why, accurate certainty that his welcomer was 
Sir Lionel Somers. ‘ Nature,” he said, ‘* seldom or never produced 
repetitions of her highest and noblest models in a limited area. He 
was in the domain of Sir Lionel Somers, and nothing except the 
given word of Sir Lionel, should ever persuade him that he did not, 
at that moment, stand face to face with Sir Lionel himself.’ 

Sir Lionel was forced to admit his identity after this wonderful 
piece of Frenchism. .As for the Rector, he opened his mouth, and 
never shut it again until the interview was over ; after which he said, 
** What a fool he was to take that line with a Frenchman. Why 
didn’t he leave him to me.” 

But André Desilles had taken the wind out of their sails in the 
complimentary line, and left them staring. So he was forced to 
speak again. 

‘I scarcely come into this valley as a stranger,” he said. ‘ My 
name is André Desilles, and I come to visit my cousin, Mademoiselle 
Mathilde D’Isigny, at Sheepsden. I only am beginning the route 
to that place; and behold! I meet two very old friends by report, 
Sir Lionel, and surely the Rector.” 

The Rector now, in his turn, had to reply to the politeness of this 
splendid Frenchman. His attitudes were, comparatively speaking, 
those of a bear which has danced too often on the same day. I 
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resist a dangerous temptation when I refuse to reproduce his collo- 
quial French. 

They gave him the route across the fields, and saw him go. Then 
Sir Lionel said,—‘‘ That is her cousin, you know.” 

“¢ So I understood,” said the Rector. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE FOOLISH REASONS FOR MATHILDE AND SIR LIONEL 
GETTING IN LOVE. 


MATHILDE was a woman with a very hungry heart. Yet, like 
many hungry-hearted women, she was easily satisfied. She wanted 
so very little love to satisfy her, but she had never had even that little. 

Out of the abundance of her own great heart, she could love. 
God only, who made that great heart, can say how much. Could 
love, I say,—did love! Every thing she met she took to her great 
capacious bosom and loved them. High and low, rich and poor, 
dogs, cats, and dormice. There was an enormous capacity of loving 
in her which expressed itselfin her face. It was this which made Sir 
Joshua Reynolds pause opposite her ; but he passed on, and left the 
riddle unread. And again, she loved Marat, because Marat loved the 
poor. Aye, and Marat loved her too, for Marat could love; though 
he was a better hand at hating than loving. Not wishing to trespass 
on the ground occupied by the Count de Sade, I will say no more. 

Mathilde had never been loved but by one man, André Desilles, 
and he had never told her of it. Desilles, unless I am mistaken, 
was a man of the Havelock-Willoughby type; the sort of man 
whom we only develope in the solitudes of India. This man had 
always loved her. But with his purist reticence he had never told her 
of his love ; nay, he had done worse than this: by a clumsy remark, 
clumsily and falsely reported, he had insulted her in regard to her 
physical gait and appearance. No one takes more to heart a fancied . 
insult of this kind, than a very sensitive woman, who has her heart 
bare and open before the world. And then, once more, Mathilde 
had been told as a child that she was beautiful ; and the first person 
who had ever dared, as she thought, to say that she was unbeau- 
tiful and clumsy was the ill-reported André Desilles—the man who 
loved her best in all the world. 

Louis de Valognes had deceived her, and insulted her; yet she 
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loved him whilst she forgave him. Why? How well I know why. 
The reason should be told by a lighter hand than mine, yet I think 
that even I can make you understand that reason. 

Adéle. Their house had been what the Scotch call a “dour” 
house. All rules and regulations: a weary house, a dull house. 
The only bright beam of sunshine in the house, the only radical 
thing which had rebelled against dull formulas, had been Adéle; and 
her naughtiness and rebellion had been infinitely loveable. 

Mathilde, again, had only one thing to love, and that thing was 
Adele. I fancy, although I do not know, that Mathilde was a 
woman who ought to have had children to take care of, for she 
loved those best who teased her most. This is the reason why she 
loved Adéle so dearly. ‘To her Adéle, the plague, aye, and more 
than the plague of her life, she gave up Louis de Valognes with 
scarcely a murmur. 

She was left alone, as you have seen. Sir Lionel Somers was also 
left alone. And these two people, meeting at the dissenting chapel, 
at which they had no business to be, to the unutterable confusion of 
all counsel, fell in love with one another. You urge that they could 
not help it, and I quite agree with you. But they did. 

She was a woman with a great longing heart, which had never 
been satisfied. She had asked so little, but now she had got so 
much. She got the heart of Sir Lionel Somers, which was worth 
having. She had also got the heart of André’ Desilles, which was 
worth more: the heart of a man who will fold his arms, and sit 
calmly on a cannon, face to face with levelled muskets, handled by 
infuriated hands, is worth something, young ladies, if you will only 
believe me. Mathilde had such a heart at her feet always, but she 
never cared for it. She wished for a demonstrative man, and men 
of the type of André Desilles,* calm, thoughtful, religious men— 





* The most splendid instances of what I may be allowed to call ‘‘ military suicide” 
on record, are those of André Desilles and Lieutenant Willoughby. Yet they were 
neither of them blind suicides. Willoughby and his glorious companions ran after 
they had fired the train, and were only overtaken by the frightful blast of the gun- 
powder. André Desilles, on the other hand—well, there is no use in spoiling a good 
story. Of this kind of self-sacrifice the best example is that of young Casabianca. 
Can any reader or correspondent of the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE tell us the story of 
a certain Colonel Fletcher (?), who, finding that a petard would not go off, and seeing 
his men mowed down, ran up through the fire, put his pistol to the petard, and blew 
himself to atoms? I have been told that story. It seems to me that the GENTLE- 
MAN’S MAGAZINE is the periodical of all others in which the names of heroes, with 
their performances, should be embalmed. 

N. S. 1867, Vor. IV. FF 
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men who carefully calculate the time when their morality will allow 
them to commit suicide for their country—these men are not demon- 
strative towards those they love : Sir Lionel Somers was. 

How many times did he meet her alone before he laid his life at 
her feet? Three times: the old number. Once at the door of the 
Methodist chapel ; once at the bedside of one of his gamekeepers—a 
beautiful young man, who, like most other beautiful young men, 
died of consumption ; and yet once again. 

It was in the crystal October morning. He was out shooting, 
with a brace of Spaniels and a foolish old flint-locked gun. Pointers 
were hardly known then, and “ shooting flying ”’ was in its infancy. 
The system of walking to your birds, which has done so much for 
the richer classes, by teaching them to use their legs, was only 
beginning. Sir Lionel Somers was one of the first men who took 
up with it. And on this particular October morning, with the 
autumnal scents floating round him, making him somehow think of 
death, of peace, and of quiet churchyards, his spaniels, or his legs, or 
his inclinations, carried him to Sheepsden. 

D’Isigny had given him right of shooting there. He was not un- 
willing to exercise it. Before he got there he banged off his gun at 
birds which were clearly not in shot; so often, that his attendant 
keeper (a Martin, of course) went about with him on the subject. 
Sir Lionel told him to ‘‘ go about for a fool.” When they got close 
to Sheepsden the man ‘ went about for a fool,” and held his tongue, 
which is more than servants will do now-a-days. 

For from under the golden-boughed elms came Mathilde herself, 
with the light of the morning sun blazing on her face. 

The Martins represent the genius of that Stour valley. When the 
Martin who was attending Sir Lionel saw Mathilde approaching, his 
genius was so good to him as to advise him to retire. I should fancy 
that when the lion and lioness walk side by side, the leopard retires. 
Martin had the sense to retire, while Mathilde, coming from under 
the golden elms, with the morning sun strong on her gloriously beau- 
tiful face, approached Sir Lionel. 

Martin the hind, the gamekeeper, knew that the business was all 
over, done, and finished from that moment. He went home with 
the birds, leaving Mathilde and Sir Lionel together. 





Mademorselle Mathilde. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE SADDEST CHAPTER IN THE WHOLE STORY. 


Poor Mathilde’s life at Sheepsden was, after all, very sad and 
miserable. 

She loved Mrs. Bone and the silent William; she talked to them 
both habitually. But then they knew no French, and she had to 
talk to them in English. The effort of forming her ideas into 
English was quite enough to counterbalance the pleasure she felt in 
talking to them. After all, while speaking to them she was practi- 
cally alone, 

She got a lover, Sir Lionel Somers. But then, again, her English 
was better than his French ; so she never had a chance of speaking 
her great thoughts to him. Moreover, did she ever love Sir Lionel 
Somers as a man wishes to be loved? I cannot say; she fell in 
love with him as he did with her. But did she ve him? This 
part of the story should be written by a woman. 

Her position offered to her father remarkable opportunities of 
disciplining her, which he was not the man to neglect. His letters 
to her were extremely short and formal ; he gave her no informa- 
tion either about politics or about himself. When he alluded to any 
personal matters at all, it was only to point out to her, the inestimable 
advantages she was enjoying at Sheepsden, and what a splendid 
opportunity it was for her, in her contemplative seclusion, to think 
over and correct the numerous faults which he had, with the deepest 
regret, noticed in her character. His letters were always folded and 
put by as soon as read, with a sigh. 

She had letters from Adéle, which she loved better, though not 
well. Adéle was, under some influence or another, developing the 
habit of smartness and sharpness in speaking of other people, which 
is so very charming in her Mémoires, but which people of larger 
natures, like Mathilde, think silly and ill-conditioned. Every new 
‘person whom Adéle met was sent over to Mathilde, dressed with 
Adele’s sauce piquante. 

This habit of mind was so utterly unakin to that of Mathilde, that 
it distressed her. She was utterly unable to sneer at people. Adeéle 
never did anything else now. 

Mathilde had, moreover, letters from Father Martin, which she 

FF2 
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loved. They were more like the letters of a kindly man of the world 
than of a priest. They were not intended to instruct her ; they were 
intended to interest and amuse her. She saw the intention, and was 
grateful. 

News she had. The handsome and intelligent young Mr. Jen- 
kinson, who lived to be the gentle and well-beloved Lord Liver- 
pool—a man who got men to work together by the personal respect 
which they all bore to his mild wishes, who could never have been 
got to pull together by intrigue ;—this gentle Mr. Jenkinson sent his 
old friend and school-fellow, Sir Lionel Somers, plenty of news, and, 
of course, Sir Lionel brought it to her. Things in her beloved 
France were getting darker, wilder, and fiercer as month after month 
went on. The chateaus were catching fire now. Sir Lionel read 
out to her the account of these burnings, and worse, from the letters 
of Mr. Jenkinson in English, and from the Moniteur in his French.4 
The people which Mathilde loved so dearly and so well were getting 
maddened under these wrongs. And everywhere, appearing, dis- 
appearing, and re-appearing was her maniac old friend, Marat, whom 
she had loved because he loved the people: the man who licked 
this dry lips when he spoke: the man who looked steadily, though 
fiercely, at you from under his lowered eyebrows; the man who, 
when he had spoken, held his wild, curly, hideous, head on one 
side, waiting for your answer,—an answer which in those times you 
-could not give. 

Everywhere, in the dim dribble of news which came to her, this 
man’s name turned up: more and more frequently as time went on. 
Dog, scoundrel, maniac, swindler, were the sort of names which 
were given to him. She had liked this man; and she was not the 
only person, by a few millions, who liked him. She had a happy or 
unhappy trick of believing everything which was told her. She grew 
puzzled about her old friend ; and she had no one to consult except 
Sir Lionel Somers, and so she consulted him. 

A hopeless, barren business. Conceive a sentimental woman 
‘consulting a well-formed and decorous Whig on the subject of 
Marat. ‘The most frantic Tory would have understood him better, 
and would have hung him up on a forty-foot gallows. Sir Lionel’s 
Whiggery became volcanic on the subject of Marat. Any one of 
his Tory neighbours would quietly have put Marat out of the way, 








4 If this is a blunder, it is a very slight one. 1 do not ‘teow the date of the first 
appearance of the Moniteur. In the next year we have plenty of it. 
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as one would shoot a mad dog, or kill a savage horse. Sir Lionel, 
with his Whiggism, would have had him die a thousand deaths first. 
He had betrayed the cause of orderly freedom ; he had utilised the 
Whig or Gironde formulas too logically ; and so Satan was a gentle- 
man to him. 

Mathilde got no comfort from her English lover. Her heart hun- 
gered to talk to an intelligent Frenchman, in his own language, on 
the wild whirling storm which was beginning in France. She had 
that queer love for the poor—that queer, overwhelming desire to 
assist them at all hazards, which a great many people retain to the 
present day. Marat was with her in this, as was also Father Martin. 
But the decorous Whiggery of Sir Lionel Somers would fit in no 
where. 

At last she got a talk with a Frenchman in her own beloved lan- 
guage. One afternoon Sir Lionel Somers—after having pointed out 
to her that a two-pennyworth of democracy, mixed with ten-penny- 
worth of Whiggery, would exactly make a shilling; and that no 
other current coin could be accepted—departed to the fair to meet 
the Rector, Mathilde going about at her domestic duties. 

Adele, in her Mémoires, evidently thinks that Mathilde, who suf- 
fered so much for her, was little better than a fool. It is possible that 
Adele is right. She had got a lover, and I think that she loved him ; 
how much I do not say ; but on this particular afternoon she hardly be- 
haved well. It was her cousin, doubtless —that isan excuse. It was 
a man whom she had often declared had insulted her: that goes against 
her. On the whole, she behaved with the grossest indiscretion. 
But she was all alone ; and the sound of her native tongue was dear 
to her. 

This afternoon of the fair she was inside the old screen, bustling 
about with her pots and pans, employing herself with that domestic 
economy in which very high-class women take an interest, which is 
puzzling to me: when, turning round, she saw her cousin, André 
Desilles, in his manly beauty, standing and looking at her. And 
then, like Genevieve in Coleridge’s almost unequalled ballad, 


‘*Fled to him, and wept.” 


She put her glorious head on her cousin’s bosom, and looked up into 
his noble face. “ André! André!” she said; ‘‘ you have come 
after me, you well-beloved! André, dear, they have all gone away 
from me, and left me all alone among these English,” 
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He thought that it was love; it was only sisterly affection. She 
loved him less than most Frenchmen. It was a time of mistakes ; 
she wanted a Frenchman to talk to, and he was the first who came 
to hand. Although she had disliked André Desilles and his pre- 
cisionism all her life, she loved him for the moment because he was 
a Frenchman. She did not suffer for deceiving him. She purged 
her fault on other grounds. As for him, Nanci! They have 
named a street after him at St. Malo; but they might name 
a street after you or me. He was a man who, like Lieutenant 
Willoughby—our reproduction of Desilles—was never understood ; 
and I can never look at the portrait of Desilles, sitting on his cannon, 
without thinking of Willoughby, standing in the Indian twilight, 
talking to Nana Sahib in his fine carriage. The two men are to me 


identical. 
(70 be continued in our next.) 


—=0966 0==—_- 


A VISIT TO STAFFA AND IONA. 


EW readers of Dr. Johnson’s “ Visit to the Hebrides ”’ 
will have forgotten the eloquent and often-quoted words 
in which he expresses the emotions stirred up within his 
breast by the first sight of Iona. ‘* Weare now treading 

that illustrious island which was once the luminary of the Caledonian 
regions, whence savage clans and roving barbarians derived the 
benefits of knowledge and the blessings of religion. To abstract 
the mind from all local emotion would be impossible if it were 
endeavoured, and would be foolish if it were possible. Whatever 
withdraws us from the power of our senses, whatever makes 
the past, the distant, or the future, predominate over the pre- 
sent, advances us in the dignity of thinking beings. Far from 
me and my friends be such frigid philosophy as may conduct us 
indifferent and unmoved over any ground which has been dignified 
by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. That man is little to be envied 
whose patriotism would not gain force upon the plain of Mara- 
thon, or whose piety would not grow warmer among the ruins of 
Iona.” 

I cannot hope to equal the great lexicographer in the eloquence 
with which he gave vent to the genuine feelings of his heart; but I 
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will endeavour to give in the following pages a brief record of a visit 
which I paid to Staffa and Iona, just fifteen years ago. 

On the morning of the 14th of September, 1852, I embarked 
from Oban in a steamer at 7 o’clock a.m., and proceeded on my 
voyage to Iona. The day was rather misty, but, as the fog cleared 
off, the majestic forms of the surrounding mountains gradually dis- 
closed themselves. On our left was the vast Ben-More, on our 
right, beyond Dunstaftnage Castle and Loch Etive, appeared the 
towering summit of Ben-Cruachan, and immediately before us was 
the isle of Lismore, the ancient site of the cathedral of Argyll. Our 
course now inclined to the north-west, and we entered the sound of 
Mull by Duart Castle, formerly the residence of the chief of the 
warlike clan of the Macleans. Passing onwards, the castles of 
Artornish and Aros became visible on the opposite shores, situated 
close to the water with a view to facility of communication. As we 
turned to the northward the district of Morven appeared on our 
right, while the mountains of Mull were conspicuous objects on the 
left. ‘The huge and picturesque range of the Ardnamurchan hills 
appeared in the north, with Mingarry Castle near their base. We 
now passed Tobermory, associated in history with the destruction of 
the Florida, a vessel belonging to the Spanish Armada, which here 
took refuge from the storm only to perish by fire. The rocks on the 
left exhibited a decidedly basaltic formation, and reminded us of our 
approach to Staffa. Turning to the westward we now came in sight 
of the Atlantic Ocean, the old friend on whose bosom I had so many 
times been conveyed safely and pleasantly between opposite hemi- 
spheres. The island of Coll was a-head of us, and to the right 
appeared the mountains in the isle of Rum, with the low rocks of 
Muck and Eig in the foreground. After another half-hour, we 
steered to the southward, and fully realised the words of Scott :— 


‘* Merrily, merrily, goes the bark, 
On a breeze from the northward free, 
So shoots through the morning sky the lark 
Or the swan through the summer sea. 
The shores of Mull on the eastward lay, 
And Ulva dark and Colonsay, 
And all the group of islets gay 
That guard famed Staffa round.” 


The Treshnish Isles were in view, and appeared to be composed 
entirely of trap rock, presenting an assemblage of singular and 
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grotesque forms. The mountains of Mull on the left were of a dull 
red colour, rocky, barren, and almost entirely destitute of vegetation. 
An American General, who happened to be among our passengers, 
now entered into conversation with me, and remarked that these 
mountains closely resembled the hills of Judza, among which he had 
been lately travelling. He had been induced to visit the Holy Land 
by the urgent solicitations of his wife, who declared that she could 
never rest satisfied until she had seen Jerusalem. These pilgrims 
had accordingly proceeded from the United States to Palestine, where 
their anticipations had been surpassed by the reality. They were 
now visiting some of the more interesting localities in Great Britain, 
and the attractions of Iona had tempted them to the west of Scotland. 

But we were now alongside Staffa, and gazing at its perpendicular 
rocks, its broken hexagonal columns, and the various colours 
by which its projecting superincumbent cliffs were brilliantly 
tinted. The steamer now stopped, and a couple of large boats 
came alongside, into which the passengers descended. We were 
conveyed partly round the island, and saw the entrances to 
several caves, each of which possesses its name and its peculiar 
features of interest. ‘The sea being calm, with very little swell, 
we were enabled to enter Fingal’s Cave; and most of our party 
were penetrated with a feeling of awe as we slowly advanced 
into its interior recesses. The dashing of the water, the voices of 
the spectators, and the strokes of the oars, were reverberated from 
the roof, which gave forth confused and hollow sounds amid the 
increasing gloom. At length we arrived at the extremity, two 
hundred and twenty-seven feet from the entrance. Looking upwards, 
the roof with its pointed arch appeared to us like that of a Gothic 
cathedral. I was informed that its actual height was about twenty- 
two yards, an elevation nearly the same with that of the new cathe- 
dral at Perth. The straight hexagonal columns, though built by no 
human hand, strengthened these ecclesiastical associations, and the 
sound of the waters excited impressions in the mind not wholly 
dissimilar to those produced by music. 

In this solemn place the Bishop of Tennessee, with a large party, 
made his visit in 1851 an occasion of glorifying God. A spectator 
wrote as follows to his friends in America: “‘ The Bishop of Ten- 
nessee called on all of us to sing the rooth Psalm, and I assure you we 
made that glorious cavern ring with our responses. Clinging to the 
sides of the cave, the ocean at our feet, and that natural arch of rock 
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above our heads, with the Atlantic at the door of our cathedral, and 
Iona descried in the distance, we worshipped and magnified the Lord.” 

Upon the present occasion, unhappily, the idea of sacred music, 
although suggested, did not appear to commend itself to our party. 


‘ 
(i 
Wf 


Some of them, however, stepped out of the boat and ascended the 
sides of the cavern, where they sang ‘*God save the Queen” to our 
satisfaction, most of the performers possessing good voices, and the 
situation adding, of course, greatly to the effect. 

As we came forth through the entrance, Iona was visible before us 
at the distance of seven miles, and its ruined cathedral appeared on 
the left side of the island. The lines of Scott came to mind:— 


‘* Nor doth its entrance front in vain 
To old Iona’s holy fane, 
That nature’s voice might seem to say 

* Well hast thou done, frail child of clay! 
Thy humble powers that stately shrine 
Task’d high and hard, but witness mine !’” 
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Landing on the island outside the cave, I walked over it with the 
American general. Near the waterside the rocks consist almost 
entirely of broken columns, generally hexagonal, but sometimes with 
seven sides, five, four, or even three. We were informed that they 
were undoubtedly of volcanic origin, and that when exposed to a 
sufficient heat they melt as readily as cast iron. A number of them 
were bent into segments of circles, and one huge mass in particular 
bore a curious resemblance to a sea-shell from the regular curvature 
of the cohering columns. 

Returning on board the steamer we were soon in motion again, 
and the venerable form of the Cathedral of Iona gradually became 
more and more distinct. We spoke of Columba, of Aidan, Finan, 
Colman, and Adamnan, and how the living Word of God went forth 
from Iona with the power of the Holy Ghost during the 7th 
century of our era. The controversies respecting Easter and the 
Tonsure were mentioned, the success of the Romanising party in 
the year 718, the desolation inflicted upon Iona by the Northmen in 
802, the slaughter of the clergy in 806, and the removal of St. 
Columba’s body to Ireland in 829. We remembered that, in the 
succeeding ages, thousands of pilgrims continually resorted to Iona 
as to holy ground, that the bones of monarchs and of churchmen 
were sent here as to a blessed place of sepulture, and that the ashes 
of Christian prelates, Norwegian and Danish rovers, and Scottish 
and Irish monarchs, await in Iona the resurrection of the dead. We 
read of the building of the cathedral in the 12th century, when Iona 
became the see of the Bishopric of the Isles, and we felt a just 
indignation at the Act of the Scottish Parliament of 1560, under 
which this sacred building was reduced to its present sad state of 
dilapidation. 

I took occasion to remind,my companions that, after the lapse of 
ages, the cathedral had been employed at a very recent period for the 
purposes of divine worship under circumstances of peculiar interest. 
The Bishop of Argyll, after concluding his synod at Oban on the 8th 
of August, 1848, proceeded to Iona with a large party of clergy and 
laity in a vessel belonging to Mr. Boyle, the noble-minded founder 
of the College at Cumbrae. The church service was performed 
within the roofless cathedral with due solemnity, and the communion- 
plate, afterwards used in the College of Cumbrae, was consecrated 
by the bishop to its holy purpose. The bishop also preached a 
striking sermon from the text, “ Behold the Lamb of God, which 
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taketh away the sins of the world,” (John i. 29), in the conclusion 
of which he spoke as follows :— 

‘“* Coming, as we do to-day, on a pilgrimage to the graves of our 
spiritual fathers, we cannot but regret the silence and solitude of their 
tombs. A bishop of the ancient church, yea, bishop of this diocese, 
grasping the staff and using the seal of Columba of the Isles, a dean, 
clergy, and laity, we have come to reverence here, at the fountain of 


Christianity in the West, the glory of God in His saints. We have 


The Cathedral, Iona. 


come to honour God by visiting this Jerusalem which His own right 
hand planted, and the Vine which he made so strong for Himself. 
The benefit which we shall derive from our visit will, in great 
measure, depend upon the knowledge we possess of the scenes 
whereby we are surrounded. We are now in what was the cradle 
and nursing-mother of Christianity in the West. Here the service 
of the Church went on, and the Word of God was heard, when the 
decline of the Roman Empire had all but buried both amid the ruins 
of civilisation. Here the flickering light of Christianity was kept 
alive, and faintly seen throughout the darkest ages ; hence, as froma 
beacon flame, the hills around were illuminated, and hence, the 
blaze being carried wide, and the mainland of Europe becoming 
bright, Christianity itself, as it were, was rekindled from Iona. Her 
light is gone, and Iona, like her mother Jerusalem, is in bondage 
with her children. 

“‘ Behold Iona, my brethren, consider the causes which exalted 
her, and those which laid her low. She was exalted by exalting the 
Truth, she was brought low by depressing it. She was raised from 
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insignificance by holding forth the Lamb slain, she was reduced to 
her natural condition by ceasing to do so, by holding forth indeed 
somewhat else. Let us copy the cause of her exaltation, and avoid 
that of her fall.” 

As we drew near to the landing-place, a band of music on board 
our steamer indulged us with a sacred air, altogether in keeping with 
the associations of the locality. The cathedral was now close on our 
right, and appeared far more complete than I had anticipated. It 
seemed that, with the addition of a roof, and with the same amount 
of restoration which is often bestowed on our parish churches in 
England, it might be rendered thoroughly available for public 
worship. The first Charles did, indeed, take measures for its com- 
plete repair in 1635, and ordered 400/. per annum to be paid 
annually for this purpose. The troubles of the times, however, 
unhappily prevented the completion of a design which may pos- 
sibly be reserved for the ecclesiastical energy of the 19th or 20th 
century. 

We cast anchor, and the passengers were carried in the boats to a 
rude jetty projecting into the sea. Here we were met by a troop of 
wretched looking children, who endeavoured to persuade us to buy 
some pieces of stone, pebbles, shells, and other memorials of the 
island. ‘They followed us throughout our excursion, and obtruded 
themselves upon us like a swarm of musquitoes, notwithstanding all 
our exertions to satisfy them and to keep them at a distance. We 
were reminded of the lines of Wordsworth, who thus exclaims, in 
reference to this serious annoyance :— 


** How sad a welcome ! to each voyager 
Some ragged child holds up for sale a store 
Of wave-worn pebbles, pleading on the shore 
Where once came monk and nun, with gentle stir, 
Blessings to give, news ask, or suit prefer.” 


We walked up the bank, and found ourselves among the wretched 
hovels which constitute the village of Shuld, and in which most of 
the five hundred inhabitants of the island have taken up their com- 
fortless abode. Here, however, was a decent Presbyterian place of 
worship, a handsome school-house, and a well-built manse for the 
incumbent. It appeared, also, that disruption had found its way 
even into this remote situation, for the Free Kirk had its meeting- 
house and its manse as well as the Establishment. 

We now began to survey the ancient buildings, all of which are 
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of a much later date than the period of Columba. The juvenile beggars 
tormented us at every step, but sometimes we were protected from 
them by our guide, and sometimes by iron railings, apparently erected 
as a fortification against their intrusions. One of the first ruins we 
entered was that of the nunnery, the chapel of which is about 60 ft. 
long by 20 ft. in width, and ina tolerable state of preservation. As no 
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Ancient Crosses, Iona. 


women were permitted to inhabit the island in the time of the 
Culdees, it is probable that this nunnery is not more ancient than the 
commencement of the 13th century. The canonesses who inhabited 
it followed the rule of St. Augustine, and their costume appears to 
have been a white gown with a linen rochet. A number of tombs 
were visible on the floor of the chapel, though little care seemed to 
have been bestowed in order to their preservation. On several of 
them we could distinguish the effigies of a comb, a mirror, or a pair 
of scissors, emblems no doubt of the sex of the person occupying 
the grave beneath. The tomb of the last prioress, Anna Mac- 
donald, was tolerably complete, the effigy representing the deceased 
in the vestments of her order, with her hands joined in prayer, and 
with the legend, ‘* Sancta Maria ora pro me.” 
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Having left the Nunnery we came to one of the few crosses 
remaining out of three hundred which formerly decorated the island. 
It consists of a single stone, about 11 ft. in height, and is little 
impaired by time, though traditionally assigned to the era of 
Columba. Hence we proceeded to the Chapel of Orain, a building 
60 ft. in length by 22 ft. in breadth, and, excepting the roof, almost 
in a perfect state, being constructed of hard red granite brought from 
the neighbouring island of Mull. Orain was one of the followers of 
Columba, and the first, it is said, who was interred in Ilona. The 
chapel is rude in its architecture, and is referred to the 12th century. 
It is lighted by two small lancet windows, and contains a handsome 
triple arch, which forms a canopy over a tomb of comparatively 
recent date. 

Around the chapel is the reilig ‘orain, the sacred burying-place, in 
which repose the remains of many who in their day were celebrated 
for their sanctity, their power, or their bravery in war. The tombs, 
although worthy of Westminster Abbey, are exposed to the in- 
clemency of the weather without the slightest protection. Here lie 
forty-eight Scottish kings (the last of whom was the renowned Mac- 
beth), four Irish monarchs, the ancient Lords of the Isles, eight 
Norwegian princes, and a king of France. The material of the 
tombs is admirable, and the sculpture is generally of a most 
superior description. Some figures of ships are skilfully executed, 
and afford an excellent idea of ancient modes of navigation. The 
tomb of the four priors, who died in the year 1500, presents a 
most graceful and elaborate specimen of ftorid carving, though 
considerably injured by exposure to the elements. On the tomb 
of Maclean of Coll a knight in armour is represented in the act 
of drawing his sword, while angels appear protecting his head from 
danger. : 

From the reilig orain we advanced to the cathedral, which is sup- 
posed to occupy the site of the original place of Culdee worship. 
On entering the sacred precincts our attention was arrested by another 
beautiful cross, 14 ft. high, consisting of a solid piece of the hardest 
stone, and fixed in a pedestal of red granite. Passing a third cross, 
which has been violently broken and cast down, we were directed 
through the western entrance, and found ourselves within the church. 
The building is composed chiefly of the hard red granite of Mull, and 
is in the form of a cross. It is altogether 160 ft. long and 24 ft. 
broad, with a transept of 70 ft. The tower is 60 ft. in height, being 
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divided into three stories,.and resting on four massive cylindrical 
Norman pillars. On the whole, the cathedral of Iona is not unlike 
a good-sized parish church in England. The windows of the tower 
are still complete, consisting of two square slabs of stone, one of 
which is perforated by quatrefoils, and the other by a Catherine 
wheel. The pillars throughout the church resemble those which 
support the tower ; and their capitals are in some instances sculptured 
with curious and grotesque figures. One of these represents an 
angel weighing the good deeds of a man against his evil ones, while 
the devil is depressing one scale with his frightful claw. 

The choir is about 60 ft. in length, and as late as 1688 the ancient 
altar was standing, and consisted of a fine piece of white marble, 6 ft. 
long and 4 ft. broad, curiously veined and polished. Unhappily, 
however, this altar acquired in Protestant times such a reputation for 
miraculous qualities, that a fragment of it was regarded as a security 
against various misfortunes. It was consequently demolished piece 
by piece, and not a trace of it now remains upon its ancient site. 
On the south side of the choir is the tomb of John Mackinnon, an 
abbot of Iona, who died in the year 1500. It represents the effigy 
of the abbot, with the crozier in his left hand, and his right hand 
raised as in the act of benediction. It was, doubtless, an admirable 
piece of sculpture when entire, though now grievously defaced. 
At the north side of the choir stands the chapter-house, over 
which, it is said, was formerly the apartment assigned to the 
library. The vaulted roof still remains, though overgrown by grass 
and weeds. 

The main body of the visitors moved on with the guide, and I was 
left standing alone at the north of the site of the altar. Innumerable 
ideas crowded upon my mind, and the past, the present, and the 
future seemed for the moment to be blended into one. I thought of 
the original Druids, the pious Culdees, the encroaching Church of 
Rome, the Reformed Church, the Established Presbyterian body, 
and the Free Kirk. I reflected on the Church throughout the 
world, still battling and struggling with difficulties of every sort ; 
still working its way onwards in spite of divisions, of apathy, of 
outward enmity, and of inward weakness and corruption. I remem- 
bered the blessed men of old who have fought their good fight and 
done their appointed work, and the missionary bishops and clergy, 
the Broughtons and the Selwyns, who in this 19th century are 
engaged in the same righteous cause, and passing through their brief 
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hour of labour and tribulation. I thought of the outward means 
possessed by the Church, its colleges, its associations, its systems 
voluntary and established by law, the Scottish synods, the General 
Convention in America, and the approaching and anxiously expected 
Convocation of the Church of England. Nor didI forget Nashotah 
in the far West, St. John’s in New Zealand, St. Augustine’s in 
Canterbury, Cumbrae and its bell ringing for the Litany, Perth and 
its little cathedral, Glenalmond and its white-robed choristers. 
Though trials and offences abound, the good work, I thought, still 
proceeds ; though we often hear the loud grating of the wheels, the 
chariot still advances. Men of future times may regard those of 
the 19th century as we now regard those of the 7th or the 8th. 
Nashotah or Glenalmond may become what Iona was, and in the 
course of ages may appear as Iona appears now. ‘The British Isles 
themselves, having like Iona finished the work assigned to them, 
may like Iona become a desolation. The Minster of York, the 
Abbey of Westminster, and the Cathedral of St. Paul may fall to 
ruin like this mouldering sanctuary in the isle of Columba, while 
dioceses extend themselves, and new cathedrals appear in America, 
Australia, Africa, China, India, and the isles of the Pacific. ‘The 
principles once held in Iona are the eternal principles of truth, which 
never can pass away; and the Church of which Columba was a 
glorious missionary shall yet receive the heathen for -its inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for its possession. 


Reflections of this nature were suspended by the signal for our 
departure, and we were soon collected together again on the deck of 
the steamer. The anchor was raised, and in a short time the ancient 
sanctuary of Iona disappeared from our view. We arrived at Oban 
about sunset, and on the following day I returned to Glasgow by 
the Crinan Canal and the Frith of Clyde. The night mail-train 
conveyed me to London, and my pleasant excursion was at an 


end, 
H. Caswa.t. 
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A LITERARY FORGERY: RICHARD OF 
CIRENCESTER’S TRACTATE ON BRITAIN. 
(Concluded from Vol. Il., ~. 466.) 


<3 NE argument has been employed by those who maintain 
¥ the credibility of the ‘* Diaphragmata,” derived from the 
additions made to the routes in the Antonine Itinerary, © 
and it is quite true that some of these newly-defined 
itinera have been, by subsequent investigation, proved to be lines of 
Roman road. But this is in no way remarkable. In every part of 
England, as all who have made any careful search for the vestiges of 
the Roman occupation of this country well know, there are to be 
found such lines of road. Bertram, in fact, has done very little in 
the way of hypothesis or guess respecting roads unknown to the 
Itinerary ; and in what he has done, it was almost impossible to go 
wrong. 
It will be needless to examine the whole of the ** Diaphragmata ; ” 
a few examples will suffice for the proof that, like the remainder of 
the Tractate, it could not have been written by the true Richard of 
Cirencester, but must have been the production of C. J. Bertram. 
Let us take the first “ Iter.” 
This route commences with the repetition of the statement that 
“ Rhitupis” is distant from ‘ Bononiz portus”’ 450 stadii, but 
alters the 50 miles of lib. i., c. i. 4, to 46 miles. He next speaks of 
the “ via Guethelinga,”* which shows that very much indeed was 
borrowed, “ aliunde,” in the composition of these ‘* Diaphragmata.”’ 
At the second post the compiler seems to have relented, and adds to 
his invented name ‘ Cantiopolis,” ‘‘ quz est Durovernum,” from 
the Antonine Itinerary (Iter ii.), which he follows here in reversed 
order. Arriving at London, he says that here “intras provinciam 
Flaviam,” which we have already seen he borrowed generally from 
Camden. ‘ Verolamium” was a “ municipium,” it is true; but 
this description does not apply to the place so much as to the people 
in it, and its use here betrays such ignorance, that had the Itinerary 





* This is a mere guess at the ancient form of our well-known ‘‘ Watling Street,” 
unless it is an attempt at the etymology of the name ; but it is not very successful, for 
the genuine records, both those earlier than the time of Richard of Cirencester, and 
those of his own date, never spell the word so, nor in any way so much as suggestive 
of it to an English scholar. 

N.S. 1867, VoL. IV. GG 
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been the work of the adscriptitious author, it would have lessened 
its value not a little. ‘* Aliunde ” also must have been the source of 
the queer addition to the note of this place, “* unde fuit [sic] Amphi- 
balus et Albanus martyres.’”” When “ Bennones” is reached, this 
note is added: “ Hic bisecatur via, alterutrumque ejus brachium 
Lindum usque, alterum versus Viriconium protenditur.” A fact 
which certainly could have been derived from the Antonine Itinerary 
(though not by Julius Agricola!), for Camden has pointed it out in 
words startlingly alike to these of the ‘“* Diaphragmata”’ in his notice 
of ** Bennonis,” in Leicestershire. The substitution of ‘* Banchorio” 
for the “‘ Bovio” of the Itinerary was clearly suggested by Camden. 
At “ Deva,” the boundaries assigned by Camden to the provinces 
“* Flavia” and ‘‘ Secunda” are noted. 

In Iter ii., “* Heriri Mons” is spoken of, a name which does not 
Occur in any classical writer on Britain, but which is found in 
Nennius,—that somewhat suspicious writer, whose work Bertram 
published along with ‘‘ Ricardus Corinensis,” as has been related 
above! The spelling, “‘Segontium,” instead of ‘‘ Segoncium,” in 
which Camden, as usual, is followed, suggests another large exten- 
sion of that convenient “ aliunde.” 

Iter iii. informs us that, when “‘Camalodunum”’ is reached, “ Ibi 
erat templum Claudii, arx triumphalis, et imago Victoria dex.” A 
reference to Tacitus explains this (Ann. xiv. 31). We are told that 
the Britons considered the temple built in honour of Claudius as a 
god, “‘ quasi arx zternz dominationis ;” and the image of Victory 
is spoken of in the next chapter. But Bertram appears to have 
been of the same opinion as his translator, who rendered “arx trium- 
phalis”’ triumphal arch! The maps in Camden make the river 
Stour, the boundary between the Trinobantes and the Iceni; so say 
the “ Diaphragmata,” “‘ Ad Sturium amnem..... . et finibus 
Trinobantum Cenimannos [7.7., Icenos] advenis.” 

In Iter iv. the boundary of Maxima Cesariensis is placed as 
Camden placed it, on the river Don, and we meet for the first time 
with that easily devised and most serviceable expedient, a defect in 
the MS., to avoid a difficulty as to the distance of one place from 
another, to spare the trouble of inventing a name for a place, and 
even to give an air of antiquity to the entire document. This trick 
is resorted to with great effect in Itinera ix. and x., in which our 
author had wandered far beyond the boundaries of all clear know- 
ledge, and carried the Roman roads beyond the northern wall to the 
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distant ‘* Pteroton ;” and in xvi., xvii., and xviii., in which he 
appears to have left the tracks of the Itinerary for lines of his own. 

In Iter v. occurs a station named “ Ad Fines,” without the 
distance from the preceding post, but so placed as to bring it 
exactly on the modern boundary between England and Scotland! In 
Iter vi. the boundary line of Maxima and Flavia are given as 
Camden determined it, at Manchester. Camden called Snowdon 
and the mountains about it the Alps of Britain; so ‘ Ricardus 
Corinensis,” in Iter v., designates the lower mountainous region in 
the west of Yorkshire “‘ Alpes Penini.” The boundary of the 
fictitious province of ‘* Vespasiana” is noted in Iter. ix. For the 
“ Via Julia” mentioned in Iter xi., see Camden’s account of Mon- 
mouthshire, near the end; the poet Alexander Necham, of the 13th 
century, being the original authority for the name. ‘ Ad Vigesimum 
XX.” should not pass unnoticed. Camden also is the authority for 
the statement, “‘trajectu intras in Britanniam Secundam,” for the 
notice of ** Aaron Martyr” in connection with “ Isca colonia,” and 
for the incidental introduction of the length of the sea-passage from 
“¢ Menapia ” to Ireland. 

Of “ Bibracte ”’ (which occurs in Iter xii. in such a manner, that 
had the author known what he was about, he could not possibly have 
put it where he has) we have already spoken. The station called 
“* Ad Lapidem,” in Iter xv., is borrowed from a story in Camden’s 
account of Hampshire. In the same Iter occurs “ Ad Decimum, 
X.” ‘Ad Fines,” in Iter xvii., is so placed, though the distance 
in miles from the stations on both sides are wanting, that believers 
in the authenticity of this document have never failed to assign it to 
Braughing, on the boundary line between Essex and Suffolk. ‘* Ad 
Abum,”’ in Iter. xvii., is an invented station, from the Roman name 
of the Humber ; but the one before it, “In Medio,” though so sug- 
gestive of some half-way station between the Humber and Lincoln, 
is so completely apocryphal, that no attempt appears to have been 
made to fix it. Camden’s boundary for the province of Maxima 
Czsariensis is once more given; and in the last Iter “‘ Ad Fines” 
again occurs, but this time so as to come upon the boundary line of 
Camden’s province of Flavia Czsariensis. 

Time and space would alike fail us, were we to attempt to show 
whence the invented names, which we meet in these “‘ Diaphrag- 
mata,” were all derived; but enough has been said to show us the 


richest quarry of those to which Bertram resorted. And it might 
GG2 
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not prove too difficult a task even to discover the method of the 
cunning, with which the numbers of the miles are not always given 
in agreement with those in the genuine Itinerary, or with the easily 
measured space on a map. But enough has been said for the pur- 
pose of this essay,—the demonstration that this Tractate ‘* De 
Situ Britanniz ”’ is a literary forgery ; and that it was written, not by 
Richard of Cirencester, the Monk of Westminster, shortly before 
the year 1400, but by Charles Julius Bertram, English Professor at 
Copenhagen, in the first half of the 18th century. 

So we turn now to the map. ‘At first sight,” says the ingenuous 
Stukeley, ‘“‘ this map appears very extraordinary, but when I came 
to compare it with those of Britain, in Ptolemy, and other old geo- 
graphers, I was much surprised to find how far it exceeds them.” 
We venture to believe that the map would have been infinitely more 
extraordinary and surprising than Stukeley or any other believer in it 
has thought, had it been genuine. For though it is quite possible for 
any one,—say Charles Julius Bertram,—to forge a tolerably fair repre- 
sentation of a map of the 14th century, it is absolutely impossible 
that a monk of the 14th century should imitate in any way a map of 
the 16th or 17th century. This feat, however, has been achieved, if 
Bertram’s story is true. In general appearance it is a rather poor 
imitation of the maps, which we are all familiar with in the earlier 
editions of Camden; and the most striking deviations from those 
patterns are in the direction of more recent, and not more ancient 
models. This fact is sufficient ground for more than suspicion ; » 
and we might safely leave the matter there, were it not desirable to 
make our examination of it as complete as circumstances will allow, 
and the proof of our position regarding this work as satisfactory as 
possible. 

This map was spoken of, as it appears, in some of the earlier 





* Bertram has deprived himself of any advantage, which he might have derived 
from the very natural suggestion, that he had simply modernised his copy of a genuine 
ancient original, by two means: he has not made his copy genuinely modern; and he 
has inscribed the plate thus: ‘‘C. Bertramus ipse delin. ab orig. & sculpsit.” 
It is a fact worth noting that he has divided his map into squares, and has noted the 
spaces by capital letters, from A to N along the upper edge, and by small letters, in 
ascending order from a to i, on the sides. In the Index he refers to the names by 
means of these letters. But he does not claim the authorship of this mode of 
reference. 

It is scarcely worth while, except at the end of this already miscellaneous note, to 
say that we possess maps, of Britain even, of the age of the real Richard of Ciren- 
cester, and that they are very different in every respect from this. 
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communications made to Dr. Stukeley by Bertram, and a copy of it 
sent over with the transcript of the MS. In bringing it before the 
notice of the Society of Antiquaries, after comparing it, very greatly 
to its advantage, with the maps in various editions of Ptolemy, with 
those of Mercator and Ortelius, and passing by Camden’s map with 
most amusing insolence, the Doctor says: ‘* Richard’s map is only 
equalled by his written description or chorography of Brittain. But 
he turned his map with the east-side uppermost instead of the 
north. I have, therefore, to give it its proper beauty in that respect, 
copied it according to modern geography, and on a somewhat larger 
scale.” 

In the edition of Stukeley’s papers upon Richard of Cirencester, 
which he read before the Society of Antiquaries, published by himself, 
we find this copy with the north to the top of the plate, and on a 
larger scale. In the second series of his ‘ Itinerarium Curiosum ” 
these papers were reprinted. But Bertram’s edition of his production 
had appeared in the interval, and the map, engraved under Stukeley’s 
own eye, was replaced by a fac-simile of that which we find in Ber- 
tram’s book. Stukeley’s words seem explicitly to limit the changes 
he made to the enlargement of the map, and to the placing of 
the north uppermost. On the plate he says, “‘ Ricardi Tabulam 
Wm. Stukeley ad Normam Geographica delin.” But the differences 
between his copy and Bertram’s are very great. The barbarous 
contours are very nearly the same, but in Bertram’s own map the 
“ Varar estuarium” is carried like a canal quite across the island, 
and the rivers ‘* Uxella”’ and “ Alauna” form another similar canal 
through Devonshire.© These do not appear in Stukeley’s, nor do 
many roads laid down in Bertram’s, and the general appearance is 
completely modernised. In fact, the diversity is so considerable and 
of such a kind, that it is very difficult to resist the conclusion that 
Bertram sent to his credulous correspondent a first rough draft of his 
intended forgery, and worked it up afterwards to such an aspect of 
antiquity and credibility as he was able. Yet there are some things 
in Stukeley’s copy which suggest the possibility that he did more 
than he avowed in his alterations, and we must give Bertram the 
benefit of this doubt, though it certainly will stand him in very little 
stead, as a help to the establishment of the genuineness of his map. 





© One or two small textual differences also occur, thus—Bertram’s copy gives us, 
“Oceanus Athlanticus gu e¢ Brittanicus;” but in Stukeley’s we read ‘* sex.” 
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It is unfortunate for him that in three accounts which he gives of 
his map, Bertram has contrived to involve himself in some grave 
contradictions. ‘‘ Ricardus Corinensis” is made to say, after the 
“ Finis Itinerariorum,”’ “* huic adjuncta est mappa Brittaniz artificia- 
liter depicta, que omnia loca cet. [sic] evidenter exprimit, ut ex ea 
cunctarum regionum incolas dignoscere detur.” From which it 
would seem that the map was the work of “ Ricardus Corinensis ” 
himself. Upon the map is inscribed: ‘* Mappa Brittanie Faciei 
Romanz secundum fidem Monumentorum perveterum depicta.”’ 
From this we might fairly infer that it was a recent work, compiled 
from ancient scources ; and the other inscription, already given, does 
not necessarily conflict with this inference. In his preface, however, 
Bertram tells another story. ‘* Mappam Antiquissimam,”’ he says, as if 
quoting the very words from “ Pagina” 48,—‘‘‘ Brittani faciei 
Romanz secundum fidem perveterum artificialiter depictam,’ adjunxi, 
quz raritate et antiquitate, reliquum Ricardi commentarii longe 
superat.” Certainly “‘ Ricardus Corinensis” did not tell him this ; so 
it seems that this convenient “‘ persona” was not the author of the map 
after all. It is a most absurd imbroglio, but the clue is easily found. 
Charles Julius Bertram is, as before, his own ‘ Ricardus,” and 
“* Monumenta pervetera ;”” and besides, now, inventor, draughtsman, 
and engraver; and he persuaded Stukeley, and many others, that 
he had surpassed not only Camden, but Ptolemy and all the others 
who had essayed to depict the ** Facies Romana” of Britain. 

But since ‘ Ricardus Corinensis” himself challenges us to a 
comparison of his map with his text, as we have seen, we may point 
out a few peculiarities in it, both as to its agreement and disagreement 
with the Tractate itself. As we should expect, we have the prin- 
cipal names all in their proper places, “* Albion,” and ‘ Hybernia,” 
and ‘¢ Caledonia ;” but we see no “ Brittania,” except in the general 
title to the map. The provinces, “ Prima,” “ Secunda,” ‘ Flavia,” 
“* Maxima,” ‘‘ Valentia,” and ‘ Vespasiana,” are all there, as 
Camden or Bertram agreed to place them; and the fictitious 
“* Vespasiana” is also named “‘ Thule,” as in the text, lib. i. c. vi. 50. 
And, naturally, he has inserted most of the names of his ‘¢ Diaphrag- 
mata,” and what Stukeley calls his “‘Chorography,” in lib. vi.; but 
he has not placed in the map those stations noted above as inven- 
tions, his “* Ad Lapidem,” “* Ad Fines,” ‘In Medio,” “* Ad Deci- 
mum,” ‘ Ad Vigesimum,” and the like ; though he has introduced 
above a hundred names (according to Stukeley’s list), which “‘ we 
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were formerly unacquainted withal,” or “ wherein we are able to 
-correct previous writers.”” Some of Bertram’s supporters have noted 
differences between the text and the map. Thus General Roy 
observes, that in Valentia he “delineates by-roads as passing through 
other places than those mentioned in his routes, several of which 
again he does not insert in his map.”” And Mr. J. N. Brewer, who 
commented on the “ Diaphragmata,” both in the “ Introduction to 
the Beauties of England and Wales” and in Hatcher’s edition of 
Richard, notes “‘ the want of correspondency between the map and 
the text in the fifth Iter, detailing a route from Curia, near the 
Roman wall, to Flamborough Head.” (Brit. Researches, p. 122.) 
Both writers appear to think that the explanation is that the Itinerary 
was made before the road. We, on the other hand, can only see 
the confusion of mind inevitable to a man writing in the dark, and 
making maps in the dark ; and wonder rather that more frequent 
instances of such inconsistency do not occur. These examples may 
suffice ; and a detailed examination of the whole map could scarcely 
add to the conviction produced by them regarding its real origin. 

One other question remains—Whence did Bertram derive the 
form and substance of his map? ‘The very peculiar form he has 
given to Ireland, and the introduction of a portion of the coast of 
Spain, in almost as close proximity to the Scilly Islands as Calais is to 
Dover, demonstrate that it is u/timately founded on this portion of the 
famous Mappe-monde preserved in the cathedral of Hereford; for in 
that the exigencies of the draughtsman compelled him so to represent 
Ireland and its relations to the Spanish coast. But it seems not to 
have been drawn directly from that source ; and it is only needful to 
refer to Gough’s “ British Topography,” for complete information 
regarding those maps, which were constructed anteriorly to any 
actual survey (on however limited a scale), for the immediate source 
of this part of the forgery. 

Bertram, however, proceeded in this part of his work with the 
same elaborate care which he applied to the construction of the 
Tractate itself; and in this also Camden has been his richest mine. 
Thus it is from Camden that he derived that wonderful canal which 
he has drawn across Scotland, from Moray Frith to the western sea, 
and which has been spoken of above. He has followed Camden so 
closely, that he has represented the woods and mountains, by their 
symbols, pressing just.as closely upon this canal as Camden has done 
in words, And he is equally indebted to Camden for the remarkable 
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jine of forts (which he has made far more of than he has of the great 
‘** Roman wall’), extending from the Severn to the Dee. And in 
most of his details (excepting those of a purely chartographic cha- 
racter) he has relied upon the same authority. His divergences from 
it may, as before, in every case be explained, either by his resorting 
to some conflicting, but even more recent work, or by the necessity 
under which he always lay of seeming to be original, by differing 
from all the authorities within his reach. How Dr. Stukeley could 
have been carried away so far as to praise this map in the terms he 
does for its “‘ beauty” and superior accuracy cannot, upon any hypo- 
thesis at all respectful to the doctor's learning or sagacity, be 
accounted for. 

And now we must very rapidly sum up the results of this investi- 
gation—or, more truly, indications and specimens of an investigation— 
of the genuineness and authenticity of this ‘‘ De Situ Brittaniz,” 
which presents itself to us as the work of an English monk of the 
14th century. 

No original MS. of the work, or of the map, was ever seen by 
any one besides Charles Julius Bertram. And his own account of 
it is full of most suspicious and irreconcileable statements. 

The fac-simile specimen of the writing given by Bertram to 
Stukeley, and the fac-simile of the map published by Bertram him- 
self, are not only later than the 14th century in their general 
characters, but are full of the grossest inconsistencies. 

In its Latinity, except in the numerous and exhaustive quotations 
from genuine writings, it has every mark of being the production of 
such a man as Bertram translating bad English into worse Latin. 

And both in this respect and in the way in which the alleged author 
describes himself, it differs most notably from Richard of Cirencester’s 
unquestionable works. . 

It is full of expressions of modern thought and feeling, and utterly 
wanting in those which every reader of the authors of the 14th 
century is familiar with. 

Dr. Carl Wex, in his edition of the Agricola of Tacitus, has 
pointed out the somewhat remarkable fact, that the supposed mionk 
of the 14th century used a certain printed edition of that treatise 
above a hundred years later in date, by more than one coincidence 
of such a character as absolutely to preclude all doubt. 

The materials for both the text and the map can be traced, for the 
most part, to Camden—the hypotheses of that learned but very 
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speculative antiquary being converted into positive statements. There 
are indications of the similar use of other comparatively recent 
writers. And there is no authority whatever for much that has been 
added, apparently out of the writer’s own head. 

His “ Diaphragmata,”’ the fanciful name given to an Itinerary of 
Roman Britain, prove to be borrowed—with avowed additions from 
Ptolemy, &c., and unavowed additions from Camden and other 
modern authors—from the well-known Antonine Itinerary ; and it 
is coloured to a very faint semblance of genuineness by audacious 
inventions, and tricksy counterfeits of antiquity. 

And for the map, the inconsistent accounts given of it, its general 
appearance, and its manifest origin, show that it is no more worthy 
of acceptation as a genuine relic of antiquity than the Tractate 
itself. 

The author of the “ Prehistoric Annals of Scotland,” Mr. Daniel 
Wilson, writing lately to the Atheneum, from University College, 
Toronto, has most happily explained the greatest difficulty of all in 
this matter. For it is always most difficult to understand the reason 
for attempting to palm upon the world a forgery such as this. It 
appears that at the time when he made his “discovery ” known to 
Stukeley, Bertram had reached the age of twenty-four years, and was 
an unknown professor (or teacher) of English in a small Government 
school at Copenhagen. Several things show him to have been an 
ambitious young man. And it is easy to believe, with all the facts 
before us, that this scheme presented itself to him as a short cut to 
the object of his desire—to leave a name in Europe amongst those 
who were the greatest of literary men at that time. He certainly 
succeeded. But it is high time that the true character of his 
“‘discovery ” should be universally acknowledged, and that no 
further recourse should be had to his “invention.” English ar- 
cheologists ought, with especial care, to avoid the easiness and the 
confusedness of their predecessors, and vindicate for their inquiries, 
and their conclusions alike, the authority which belongs to historical 


research alone. 
B. B. Woopwarp. 
Royal Library, Windsor Castle, 
August, 1867. 
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MEMORIES OF FONTAINEBLEAU. 
(Continued from page 300.) 


: > yy ATHER more than two years before the arrival of the 


) ons Pope to crown that soldier of fortune and his wife, 
Ts) 


Emperor and Empress, the etiquette of a court had, 
in a measure, begun to be re-established in some of 
the palaces of France; for, towards the end of March, 1802, a 
grand diplomatic reception was, for the first time, held at the 
Tuileries, where resided Bonaparte, First Consul ; and this reception 
took place in the apartments of Josephine. Numerous was the 
concourse of diplomatists—all full dressed and adorned with deco- 
rations, such as had not been displayed in France for a long time past— 
assembled to pay their respects to Josephine—Madame Bonaparte, 
as she was then called—when she entered, preceded by Talleyrand, 
ex-Bishop of Autun and minister of relations extérieures under the 
Consulate. But not upon that arch diplomatist, wary, subtle, and cir- 
cumspect, who successively betrayed all parties, all persons, and was 
always in conspiracy with fortune; not upon Talleyrand and his 
strange personal ugliness was attention fixed as he then came forward 
that day at the Tuileries, but upon Josephine, who on that occasion 
was dressed with exquisite simplicity ; for her dark, luxuriant hair 
was uncovered, its rich tints harmonising with those of her skin and 
with the fringe by which her eyes were shaded,—eyes described by 
one familiar with their varying, but always sweet, expression, as 
looking forth from beneath “‘ longues paupicres soyeuses et légerement 
courbées,” tut large in form, and in colour deep blue, like the native 
sky of their owner;—eyes apt to kindle or to soften, with 
rapidly succeeding and diverse emotions, yet ever ready to fill with 
tears at any tale of misfortune ;—eyes doomed in after years to shed 
the bitter tears of a broken heart. On that day of her first diplo- 
matic reception Josephine wore no jewels: her robes of simple white 
muslin floated round her a /a maniére antique, a drapery revealing, 
rather than concealing, the supple grace of her form and movements ; 
her arms were bare, and a string of pearls was round her slender 
throat. 

When Talleyrand respectfully offered to conduct Josephine round 
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the circle of distinguished guests awaiting her, she lightly placed her 
hand in his, and graciously responded to the homage rendered to her 
by personages whom he successively introduced to her by name as 
she made her tour du premier salon; and when the second apartment 
had been traversed by her in a similar manner, a door was flung open 
and Bonaparte presented himself to the gaze of the brilliant assembly 
in the simple uniform of First Consul. The classic beauty of his 
pale face, at that time shaded by long hair, his sudden and determined 
movements, his clear voice, and epigrammatic speech, were all sepa- 
rate points of observation to many who then first beheld him; but he 
was already familiar with the foreign ambassadors. Many beautiful 
women were present that day, and some of them who were presented 
to him by name he addressed according to their rank and country; not 
a few of these ladies were secret Royalists at heart, who afterwards 
helped to bring about the Restoration of the Bourbons ; but most of 
them were compelled to acknowledge a sense of his power, and not 
even feminine envy could deny that Madame Bonaparte was by 
nature worthy of the position she occupied, or, as some even then 
ventured to whisper, of the higher one which had been predicted for 
her—that she should be ‘¢ more than a Queen.” 

And now, when the Papal and Imperial cortéges set out from 
Fontainebleau for Paris, the day was at hand for that prediction to be 
fulfilled ; but on the eve of that grand solemnity at Notre Dame, 
when Josephine, arrayed in imperial purple, was to be crowned, she 
sought a private interview with the Holy Father at the Tuileries and 
confessed to him, that as yet the church had not consecrated her 
marriage with Napoleon; for at the time when that event took 
place by civil contract ecclesiastical ceremonies in France were 
abolished. In consequence of this interview with Josephine the 
Pope demanded a private conference with Napoleon; and the con- 
sequence of it was that on the very night preceding their coronation 
the Emperor and Empress received the nuptial benediction in 
the chapel of the Tuileries; a fact, however, which was not 
divulged until long afterwards, the ceremony being performed 
secretly by Cardinal Fesch, with Talleyrand and Marshal Berthier 
for witnesses. 

With the splendid details of the coronation which took place at 
Notre Dame on the following day (Sunday, December 2), these 
pages have nothing to do; but when the crown was placed on the 
head of Josephine she burst into tears,—tears which, scarcely five 
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years afterwards, she had sad cause to shed afresh at Fontainebleau ; 
for there, when in October, 1809, Napoleon returned from his short 
but eventful campaign in Austria, he was meditating a divorce from 
her. She, the faithful partner of his fortunes, the ornament of his 
life, but the loving woman, unfortunate in sharing his throne, because 
she had given him no heir to it ;—she, the Empress-Queen, of whom 
he himself afterwards spoke as “‘ the best woman in France,’’ was 
too sensitive in her affections not to feel that all was not well between 
her husband and herself when, in that autumn of 1809, she found 
herself again in his company at Fontainebleau. Josephine was at St. 
Cloud when the tidings of Napoleon’s return to Fontainebleau from 
the campaign abovenamed reached her: he travelled with such 
impetuosity that he arrived there before her; and when she came 
she had to seek him in the little library which he occupied, for he 
did not go forth from it to welcome her. 

Prince Cambacérés declares that at this period Napoleon appeared 
preoccupied with his own greatness; that he had an air as though 
he were stalking about amidst his glory; and that there was a 
haughtiness in what he said and did that made him (Cambacérés) 
politically fear for the future. Others present then at Fontainebleau 
were struck by the change in the Emperor’s countenance and de- 
meanour, and by the fact of his appearing to seek distraction from 
some painful thought in the excitement of hunting, after the day 
when Josephine rejoined him. According to authenticated personal 
records of one present at Fontainebleau that day of her return thither, 
it was with something like sarcasm that Napoleon then greeted her, 
declaring that it was.time she had come at last, as he himself was 
about to start for St. Cloud ; to which she answered, in caressing 
French, which scarcely bears translation: ‘* Mais, Bonaparte, c’est 
de ta faute. Tu nous fais dire que tu n’arriveras que demain, et tu 
arrives aujourd’hui. Comment donc es tu venu? Ah! c’est tou- 
jours moi qui ai tort! C’est de ma faute! ” 

But when, addressing her as “‘ Madame,” the Emperor referred 
her to Duroc for confirmation of his opinion that he had given her 
sufficient notice of his intended return, and the conversation .con- 
tinued to bring discomfort to her, his Majesty perceived the pain 
he inflicted, for it was only with difficulty that she repressed her 
sobs; the fatal word divorce seems to have been momentarily 
forgotten by Napoleon, for he drew Josephine gently towards him, 
and whilst a smile once more remounted to her lips, he said: 
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“ Allons, c’est vrai; je suis de mauvaise humeur aujourd’hui. Par- 
donne moi, et un autre fois sois plus exacte.” 

Two of the Emperor’s ministers then arriving, Josephine, attended 
by two of her ladies in waiting, left them to work with him in his 
cabinet ; but at half-past seven o’clock, just before the dinner hour, 
she returned, and by her appearance manifested how she had em- 
ployed the interval in enhancing the charms of her person by the 
graces of the toilette. Her voice had regained its cheerfulness as, 
advancing towards the Emperor whilst he still bent down over his 
work, she said, archly, though with tenderness: ‘* Thou dost see 
that this time I have not been too long.” The tone of her voice 
roused him ; and after glancing at the little clock which stood on one 
of the corners of his bureau, he turned towards her, and after look- 
ing at her with evident pleasure, he made a sign of approbation with 
his hand, and promptly answered: ‘ At all events, thou hast not 
made me lose time by waiting for thee. Tu es trés bien comme cela.” 
And even the ministers, whilst making their profound saluta- 
tions to the Empress, could not fail to be struck by her radiant 
appearance, for round her slender form was drawn a polonaise of white 
satin, trimmed with swan’s down, and in her dark, luxuriant hair 
gleamed silver corn, mingled with blue flowers. The Emperor 
rose, and presenting his hand to the Empress, they went forth 
together from that cabinet, followed by the ministers, who were in- 
vited by their Majesties to join them at dinner. Later in the evening 
Josephine was observed by various members of her court to have 
recovered all the graceful vivacity which distinguished her ; and it 
was, if possible, with more than her usual charm of manner that, 
once more happy herself, she seemed anxious to make others happy 
by saying a gracious word to everybody in the brilliant crowd sur- 
rounding her that late autumn night at Fontainebleau. 

Not two months later, and the Empress-Queen Josephine had 
bitter cause to say to her consort, who then put her away from him, 
that which Marie Mancini, as before recorded in these pages, said to 
Louis XIV.—‘* You weep, who are a monarch? And yet you 
suffer me to be torn from you.’’> 

Meantime a series of splendid entertainments took place at Fon- 
tainebleau, of which place the chronicles of that period declare— 
‘Theatrical performances, balls, and hunting parties followed one 
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another without intermission. The kings, Napoleon’s allies at that 
time, came to visit him, for they had all some interest to discuss, or 
some thanks to offer. Besides his own family, came the King of 
Saxony, the King and Queen of Bavaria, and the King of Wurtem- 
burg. The Emperor replied most courteously to their requests, and 
everything announced for the end of autumn the most brilliant 
assemblage of crowned heads in Paris; but hunting the stag seemed 
to be Napoleon’s favourite pastime. His personal appearance under- 
went a great change at that time, although he was none the less 
handsome ; and from being taciturn, he had become an abundant 
talker, always listened to with profound attention by some, with 
cringing docility by others.” 

And by Josephine, who at Fontainebleau felt that all this por- 
tended some great change to her, with tears. She had wept, as 
before said, when the weight of a crown was first placed on her 
brow, and now she wept because, having brought forth no heir to 
that crown, she knew that another wife, another Empress, would 
soon be seated in her place by the side of her husband on the throne. 

Eugéne and Hortense, her children by her former marriage with 
the Vicomte de Beauharnais, deplored her fate, but they could not 
prevent it; and Hortense (Queen of Holland) had only too much 
cause to weep for her own fate as the wife of the praiseworthy but 
to her unsympathetic Louis, brother of Napoleon. In her own 
children at that time the accomplished Queen Hortense found 
scarcely less anxiety than consolation ; for, though seeking a separa- 
tion from their father, she dreaded to be parted from them, and it 
was- partly in their behalf that she had afterwards to appear as one 
of the chief ornaments of her mother’s successor, the fair young 
Empress Marie Louise. 

The youngest son of Queen Hortense was born at the Tuileries, 
and had scarcely completed the second year of his life when his 
uncle, Napoleon I., was married in that palace to the Archduchess 
Marie Louise. The ex-Empress Josephine was passionately attached 
to her grand-children, and it must therefore have been with a sharp 
pang of emotion that she embraced the youngest of them (Charles 
Louis Napoleon), when, in November, 1810, he was brought back 
to her in her retreat at Malmaison, after being baptised at Fontaine- 
bleau by Cardinal Fesch; for on that occasion the Emperor 
Napoleon I. stood godfather, and his new consort, Marie Louise, 
stood godmother to the child, who, contrary to all expectation at that 
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time, was destined in less than half a century afterwards to rule over 
France by the title of Napoleon III. In the following year the 
infant King of Rome, son of Napoleon I. and Marie Louise, was 
baptised at Notre Dame, and it is almost impossible to conceive the 
mingled feelings which must have agitated Josephine when listening 
to all the details of that event; although when officially informed of 
the birth of that ill-fated and short-lived prince, then hailed by 
French Imperialists as their future sovereign, and when receiving the 
Emperor’s letter, which apprised her that he, her husband, had be- 
come the father of a son by her rival, of a son who would hereafter 
inherit his throne, Josephine manifested much noble self-command, 
and, according to the statement of one of her ladies in waiting then 
present, even herself uttered words of kind courtesy to the special 
messenger sent to her with the intelligence, whilst he was engaged 
in unbuckling the dispatch-box which contained it. Not only so; 
she commanded every provision to be made for his entertainment ere, 
accompanied by her son Eugéne, she retired to her own cabinet, in 
order to read the Emperor’s letter, containing the news so painful 
to her both as a woman and an Empress; and when, in the course 
of an hour or so, she issued forth from that apartment, it was with 
an attempt to smile that she presented a gift of great value, in the 
form of a diamond pin, to the messenger waiting to return to Paris. 
To those, who then beheld her, that smile of Josephine’s was more 
pathetic than tears, for her countenance bore evidence that, during 
the hour of her retirement, she had been weeping tears too sacred 
for any one but her noble-hearted and devoted son to witness. 

The last tears of her broken heart were shed at Malmaison, as 
stated in a previous number of this Magazine, immediately after the 
exile of Napoleon to Elba, whither he had gone from Fontainebleau. 
Had Josephine, as elsewhere already observed, been (in 1814) in the 
place of Marie Louise, she would never have left Napoleon, as that last- 
named Empress did, to the desolation of despair at Fontainebleau. 
Neither political nor family reasons would have constrained her to 
do so, to say nothing of the fact that her ardent nature, especially in 
its love for him, was as different to that of Marie Louise, as was the 
sunshine of her own native tropical sky to the cool twilight of the 
north, 

Napoleon at Fontainebleau, before his departure for Elba, was, 
according to the statement of M. de Caulaincourt, then with him 
there, “‘ outwardly calm, and resigned to the rigour of his fate, more 
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gentle in speech and manner than ordinary, a certain solemnity per- 
vading his every tone and gesture, and occasionally speaking of his 
entire life with extraordinary impartiality and incomparable greatness 
of mind ; but acutely sensitive under misfortune, he seemed to feel 
that as yet not one of his late ministers had come to bid him fare- 
well ;” and though he strove by explanation, then and afterwards, to 
excuse the absence of Marie Louise, his heart evidently yearned to 
embrace his son whom she had conveyed away with her to Vienna, 
having, in a panic of terror at the approach of the allies to Paris, 
yielded herself entirely to the advice of her own father and her 
husband’s foe, the Emperor of Austria. 

One day at Fontainebleau, when M. de Caulaincourt had political 
reason to fear that Napoleon would be more depressed than usual, 
he found him, on the contrary, more cheerful. The cause of this 
was, that he, Napoleon, had just received a letter from Marie 
Louise, in which she not only expressed much devotion to him, but 
gave him gratifying intelligence of his son. ‘This simple circum- 
stance seemed to inspire Napoleon with fresh hope and energy. “I 
will live,” said he to Caulaincourt, “I will live. Who can pene- 
trate the future? Besides, my wife, my son, will be all-sufficient for 
me when I see them.”’ And then, after more conversation to the 
same purport, not thinking as he talked that never again would he 
behold his wife or child in this world, he added, “I shall write the 
history of what we have done, Caulaincourt. I shall immortalise 
your names. Even that is a reason for living.” And then, again, 
“ Providence has decreed it.” Decreed it, however, against the will 
of Napoleon, as M. de Caulaincourt had afterwards reason to believe 
at Fontainebleau ; for a night came when that faithful servant of 
the Emperor was summoned because of his master’s sudden ill- 


ness, and to hear him say in a voice as much changed in tone, . 


as his countenance was altered from its usual aspect, ... “ Tell 
Josephine I thought of her before quitting this world;” . . . and 
also, when Dr. Yvan, being then at Fontainebleau, had rendered 
such assistance as to nullify immediate danger, to hear Napoleon 
add, ‘“‘ How difficult death is here, and how easy on the field of 
battle! Ah! why did I not die at Arcis-sur-Aube ?” ¢ 








¢ Without attempting to controvert the statement of M. de Caulaincourt, from 
which the above brief extract (as borne out to considerable extent by M. Thiers in his 
‘* History of the Consulate and the Empire”), it is only right to affirm here, from tke 
evidence of O’Meara, Napoleon’s medical attendant at St. Helena, and where he 
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At Fontainebleau Napoleon each day saw ‘solitude increasing 
around him.” But, when some of his still devoted followers ap- 
proached him :—“ Serve the Bourbons faithfully,” said he to them; 
“no other course remains to you, and if they act wisely, France, 
under their rule, may be happy and respected... . They find 
France as they left her, and may accept her ancient limits with- 
out compromising their own dignity; and, though, geographically 
diminished, she will still be as morally great as before; great by 
her courage, her arts, and her intellectual influence over the rest of 
the world. Even though her territorial extent be diminished, her 
glory is not... . Serve France under the princes, who at this 
moment bring back fortune so fickle in times of Revolution. 
Serve France under them as you have served her under me. Do 
not make the task too difficult for them .... Leave me, but 
give me a place in your memory.” 

A place which, for a hundred days, not many months after, he 
came in his own person to claim, and which he found in the heart 
of that nation, and in the midst of armies, devoted to him; a place 
in memory, which posterity in France enthusiastically accords to him, 
as who can doubt when beholding the earnest faces, the silent tears, of 
crowds still thronging around Napoleon’s tomb in the Military 
Hospital of the Invalides, or in listening to the tones of triumph 
in which tales of his glory are still told in France, there and 
elsewhere ! 

His ‘¢ Adieux to Fontainebleau,” represented by a French pencil 
and an English pen, who could soon forget? Not probably that 
princess, who, arriving at Fontainebleau the year after Napoleon’s 
final departure thence, came from her native Italy with a heart full 
of youthful love and poetry, a mind then untarnished, and formed to 
dream of glory. She, the bride, Duchesse de Berri, came to 
Fontainebleau, as already stated in this Magazine,4 and there, 
at the cross of Saint Hérem, on that same spot where Napoleon, 





had every incentive to commit suicide, that, to the last period of his life, the Emperor 
expressed himself strongly against such an act ; an expression in accordance with a 
decree against it, formerly dictated by him as first consul, in which he declares: **A 
soldier ought to know how to conquer grief and the morbid gloom of the passions ; 
there is much more courage in suffering the pains of the soul with fortitude, than in 
standing steady under the case-shot of a battery. To abandon one’s self to grief 
without making any resistance, to murder one’s self to get rid of it, is to abandon the 
field of battle before having conquered.” 
4 See ante, p. 64. 
N. S. 1867, Vou. IV. 
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as we have seen, first stood to welcome the Pope who had come 
to crown him, she first caught sight of the prince to whom she 
was already wedded by proxy, and who, writing to her from Fon- 
tainebleau, when she was on her way thither from Naples, had thus 
addressed her :— 

** Fontainebleau, Fune 12, 1816, 


“Your letter from Lyon has given me more pleasure than I can 
express. I am delighted that you scold me for my writing. You 
have good reason to do so; but in writing to you, my heart carries 
me away, and you have no idea of the effort it then costs me to 
be legible, Still three days more! I burn to see you; but a 
great happiness is already mine to-day, for I possess your portrait 

- - and even though it be a little flattering, the original need not 
be quite so pretty as that portrait to be none the less agreeable.” 


On the 14th of June, when he first beheld his bride in the forest 
of Fontainebleau, the Duc de Berri had no cause to be disappointed 
in her appearance ; her fresh young flushing face and fair hair, her 
light figure, and graceful, though vivacious movements, pleased, at 
first sight, that descendant of Henri IV., who inherited a personal 
resemblance, with many of the virtues and some few of the faults, 
of that ancestor, who at Fontainebleau, as already told, had wept 
for the loss of Gabrielle d’Estrées. When the childless widower, 
Louis XVIII., was restored to the throne of France, after twenty 
years of exile, the Duc de Berri, his younger nephew, soon became 
a favourite of the French people, over whom it was supposed his 
descéndants, born of this marriage with the young princess of 
Naples, would in after generations be called to reign; and a great 
crowd of sight-seers had flocked to the forest of Fontainebleau, 
there to witness her arrival, and “ semblait lui souhaiter la bienvenue 
au détour de chaque allée.” Charmed by this festive welcome accorded 
to her, the bride, who so soon was to be made a widow by the 
assassin’s dagger, smiled in momentarily happy expectation as, 
accompanied by her lady of honour, the Duchesse de Reggio, and a 
numerous suite, she drove towards the Cross of Saint Hérem, near 
which spot two large pavilions were erected ; on the banners floating 
from the tops of which were emblazoned the double arms of France 
and Naples, and under their shelter stood the King, Louis XVIIL., 
with the bridegroom, and the other members of the royal family of 
France. ‘ee 
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The ceremonial of this reception was scrupulously arranged in 
accordance with that formerly observed in the same place at the 
marriage of Louis XV, and Marie Leczkinska, that Polish Queen of 
France, whose virtues and whose misfortunes have been alluded to in 
a previous page, A large carpet was extended on the green sward, 
one half of which carpet the bride was to cross, whilst the King, 
conducting the bridegroom and other princes and princesses of his 
family, was advancing across the other half to meet her; but it has 
already been elsewhere told how the young Duchesse de Berri had 
not patience to go “‘jusgu’au bout du tapis” of this courtly cere- 
monial, and how, with the natural vivacity of her age, or as French 
observers rather declared, with a “wivacité tout Frangaise,” she 
darted forward, blushingly pressed the hand of her bridegroom, and 
flung herself into the arms of Louis XVIII.,¢ who was so charmed 
by this implusive claim on his sympathy, that in favour of it, and the 
one who made it, he pardoned its encroachment on the punctilio he 
had prescribed, and even forgot for the moment his favourite maxim, 
‘* Punctuality is the politeness of kings.” 

When, after the Revolution of 1830, the elder branch of the 
Bourbons was again expelled from France, the Duchesse de Berri, 
for ten years then a widow (her husband having been assassinated 
by Louvel, as his ancestor Henri IV. had been by Ravaillac), was, 
though far from faultless, the one of the royal family who was said to 
leave the most chivalric memories behind her; and the heroic but 
mistaken and unsuccessful efforts she subsequently made to place 
her son, the Duc de Bordeaux (Count de Chambord) on the throne 
of his forefathers, are amongst the most romantic incidents of French 
history during the reign of Louis Philippe. With those incidents, 
however, this present paper has nothing to do, although in continuing 
the chronicles of Fontainebleau to the reign of Louis Philippe, it 
must be observed as a remarkable coincidence that the marriage of 
the Duc d’Orléans’ eldest son and heir to that monarch, destined like 
the Duc de Berri to die a violent and untimely death, was celebrated 
there on that May day (1837), within the memory of many, when 
the amiable Princesse Héléne, sister of the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burgh Schwerin, arrived to charm the court and people of France, 
by her smiles of joy in the present, of hope in the future: smiles to 
be turned only too soon into tears, when the whole French nation 





© See ante, pp. 64, 65. 
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mourned with her for the loss of her husband, and the father of her 
two young sons. Not less than the Duchesse de Berri, mother of 
the Count de Chambord, was the Duchesse d’Orléans, mother of 
the Count de Paris, a great patroness of art and literature. 

‘To commemorate her marriage at Fontainebleau the Musée 
National was a few days afterwards inaugurated at Versailles. That 
last-named palace was so sacked during the Revolution which closed 
the 18th century, that no monarch, since seated on the throne of 
France, had undertaken to restore it; but at the inauguration above- 
named a grand féte was given there by the King, who had been 
raised to the throne of France by the Revolution of 1830, and to 
this féte all French subjects most illustrious in art and literature were 
bidden by his Majesty. Louis Philippe was not only himself present 
at that féte, but he then first presented the bride of his heir to his 
people. For she, Héléne d’Orléans, was there leaning upon her 
husband’s arm ; and it was on that day that she declared to Victor 
Hugo that she not only knew his verses by heart, but that she had 
often spoken of him to Goethe. The royal young bride was so 
happy during that first period of her arrival in the country of her 
adoption and her love, that country away from which she was 
doomed to die an exile and a widow, that she shed happiness on all 
around her ; and by her virtues so won the admiration of Lamartine, 
poet and politician, that, dreading lest his appreciation of her in the 
former character should ultimately shake his conduct in the latter, 
he, before the Revolution of 1848, paid the charming and gifted 
princess the compliment of self-sacrifice by estranging himself from 
her presence. Nevertheless, to him it was reserved, when the storm 
of that Revolution suddenly broke over Paris, to protect the 
Duchesse d’Orléans and her fatherless sons through the perils of the 
mob, although with a virtue which he himself deemed ‘‘ worthy of 
Brutus,” and with an ardent conviction of her grand and heroic 
qualities, her singular capacity to rule with clemency, he refrained in 
the Chamber of Deputies from proclaiming her Regent and her son 
King. And yet who more than this poet-politician could sympathise 
with this widowed princess, henceforth an exile, in the farewell of 
her heart to France, or in her own tearful memories of Fontainebleau, 
where so-short a time before she had smiled at her own happiness as 
a bride? For the memory of past happiness, of joys that are fled, 
is truly said by the poet to be “* the crowning sorrow ”’ of such a life 
as that of Héléne, Duchesse d’Orléans, who afterwards became the 
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“ Helen of the heart ” to many of the people of England, amongst 
whom she died and was buried.‘ 

But in the midst even of her own personal memories of Fontaine- 
bleau, that princess, with whom historians not less than poets delighted 
to converse, could not forget how, as recorded in the preceding 
pages, other women had there in former ages occasion to weep for 
“the spell that is broke, the charm that is flown;”’ or how at 
Fontainebleau Henri IV., and some of his most illustrious successors, 
had almost all in turn some occasion to acknowledge that 


‘* Each lucid interval of thought 
Recalls the woes of Nature’s charter ; 
And he that acts as wise men ought, 
But lives, as saints have died—a martyr.” 


Neither could she fail to remember many facts connected with 
Fontainebleau, from the time (1162) when that palace was first 
founded by Louis VII., facts which the limits of this present paper 
will not permit to be recorded here. The Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, signed by Louis XIV. at Fontainebleau, was, according 
to the religious feeling of the tolerant Heléne d’Orléans, one of the 
historically sad memories of Fontainebleau, even during that time 
when she herself, residing there, recollected how, by her own choice, 
at her confirmation in the Lutheran faith a few years previously, 
she sang the canticle of divine love: ‘* O herzlich heb habe ich dich, 
O Herr.” But, however lamentable the revocation of that edict for 
the toleration of protestants,'in granting which Henri IV. had done 
much for the glory of France, neither the Duchesse d’Orléans of the 
Igth century, nor any other illustrious inhabitant of Fontainebleau 
since her time, could forget facts which must occur to the memory 
of every passing guest there: facts which compel one still to speak 
of Louis XIV. as the Grand Monarque, for great he was in hospitality 
exercised at Fontainebleau towards the unfortunate descendants of 
Henri IV. from the moment when Henrietta Maria, daughter of that 
last-named monarch, and wife of Charles I. of England, in affliction 
sought refuge there with her children; that hapless Queen then was 
wont to wander mournfully, like a shadow of the past, through the 
splendid ball-room and stately galleries, where in girlhood she had 
been the gayest of the gay, and well might she shudderingly visit 
that spot in the forest, still known as “‘ La Croix du Grand Veneur,” 





! See ante, p. 188. 
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where tradition declares that her father, before his assassination in 
Paris, was met by the spectral Black Huntsman, haunting the forest 
of Fontainebleau. And here it may be added, once for all, that from 
the time of Frangois I. (illustrated in this palace by the galerie 
bearing his name), the name of Fontainebleau is inseparably connected 
with many anecdotes of royal and imperial hospitality, notwithstanding 
the outrage to it perpetrated by Christina of Sweden, when a guest 
there of the widow of Louis XIII. (by the murder of Monaldeschi), 
or the remarkable position of the Pope during his long forced visit 
there, during the present century, under circumstances which few 
readers are likely to have forgotten. Still less could any visitor to 
Fontainebleau, when standing in the celebrated entrance ‘¢ Cour du 
Cheval Blanc” there, fail to remember how on that spot Napoleon I, 
took leave of the faithful remnant of his Old Guard—a touching 
scene at which brave men have not been ashamed to weep, even 
though only viewing it through the medium of that famous picture, 
“Les ApDIEUX DE FONTAINEBLEAU.” 


= 0.3908. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE BLUE- 
STOCKING CLUB. 


HE assemblies of genius, wit, and talent, which were 
known as “ The Blue-Stocking Club,” ‘ Blue Parties,” 
or ** Bas Bleu,” would, in strict parlance, have been 

: more appropriately termed ‘‘ Conversazioni,” as they 
were simply meetings of the ornaments of literature, art, and science 
for conversational relaxation at a time when frivolity reigned para- 
mount in evening circles. ‘That such assemblies were brilliant and 
highly refined is best certified by the names of a few of those who 
formed them, and with whom they dawned and declined. Johnson, 
Burke, Garrick, Sir Joseph Reynolds, Walpole, Sir N. Wraxall, 
Montague, Vesey, and Carter formed but a few of those accomplished 
minds who met sometimes in Hill Street at Mrs. Montague’s, some- 
times at Mrs. Vesey’s, and at a few other houses to enjoy that mental 
recreation which is so great a charm to those who can fully realise 
that “‘ knowledge is power.” The cause of these meetings being 
called ‘* Blue-Stocking Club” is generally attributed to the incident 
of Mr. Stillingfleet, grandson of the learned Bishop Stillingfleet, hav- 
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ing declined attending one of these reunions on account of his being 
at the time in morning dress, which, from his humorous nature, was 
apt to be somewhat quaint and negligent, to which excuse Mrs. 
Montague or Mrs. Vesey* replied by saying that they were not 
dressed assemblies, and he might come just as he was in “ his blue 
stockings.” A foreigner of distinction, hearing the name “ Blue- 
Stocking Societies,” applied, by way of pleasantry, to these parties, 
literally translated the term as “ Bas Bleu,” a title which afterwards 
distinguished these meetings, and formed the basis of an admirable 
poem, by Mrs. Hannah More, in which are characterised the prin- 
cipal [personages of the club, of which she formed a conspicuous 
member ; and it may be well to quote the concluding part of her 
prefatory memorandum to her poem, in refutation of the ridicule 
which has been by many unjustly cast upon this society :— 

“¢ May the author be permitted to bear her grateful testimony, 
which will not be suspected of flattery, now that most of the persons 
named in this poem are gone down to the grave, to the many plea- 
sant and instructive hours she had the honour to pass in this com- 
pany, in which learning was as little disfigured by pedantry, good taste 
as little tinctured by affectation, and general conversation as little 
disgraced by calumny, levity, and the other censurable errors with 
which it is too commonly tainted, as has perhaps been known in any 
society.””? 

Doubtless after the decline of the first brilliant ‘* Blue-Stocking 
Club” the nature and title of the society were greatly degraded and 
misapplied, and the satirical production, which appeared in the 2nd 
volume of *¢ The Liberal,” 1823, by Lord Byron, and entitled “The 
Blues, a Literary Eclogue,”’ was not uncalled for. The Miss Diddle 
there mentioned was a Miss Lydia White, whose ambition was to be 
the hostess of the literary celebrities of the day. Sir W. Scott describes 
her as a lady ‘* with stockings dipped nineteen times nine dyed blue,” 
superabundant liveliness and some wit, great good-nature and ex- 
treme absurdity. She dressed on Mayday morning like the queen of 
the chimney-sweeps. The last time he saw her, she was lying on a 
couch “ rouged, jesting, and dying.” 

Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, in his ‘* Historical Memoirs,”¢ thus de- 
scribed the Society, then in its infancy (1776-77) :— 

“ At the time of which I speak the ‘Gens de Lettres,’ or ‘ Blue- 





» See D’Arblay’s ‘‘ Diary and Letters,” Biographical Notes, vol. i. p. 438. 
> * Works of Mrs. Hannah More,” vol. i. p. 12. © Vol. i. p. 139. 
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Stockings,’ as they were commonly denominated, formed a very 
numerous, powerful, compact phalanx in the midst of London. 
Into this society, the two publications which I had recently given to 
the world, one on the Northern Kingdoms of Europe, the other on 
the History of France under the race of Valois, however destitute of 
merit they might be, yet facilitated and procured my admission. 
Mrs. Montague“ was then the Madame du Deffand of the English 
capital, and her house constituted the central point of union, for all 
those persons who already were known, or who emulated to become 
known, by their talents and productions. Her supremacy, unlike 
that of Madame du Deffand, was indeed established on more solid 
foundations than those of intellect, and rested on more tangible ma- 
terials, than any with which Shakspeare himself could furnish her. 
Though she had not as yet begun to construct the splendid 
mansion, in which she afterwards resided, at the corner of Port- 
man Square, she’ lived in a very elegant house in Hill Street, 
Berkeley Square. Impressed, probably from the suggestions of 
her own knowledge of the world, with a deep conviction of that 
great truth laid down by Moliére, which no man of letters ever 
disputed, that ‘le vrai Amphytrion est celui chez qui l’on dine,’ 
Mrs. Montague was accustomed to open her house to a large 
company of both sexes, whom she frequently entertained to 
dinner. A service of plate, and a table plentifully covered, disposed 
her guests to admire the splendour of her fortune, not less than 
the lustre of her talents. She had found the same results flowing 
from the same causes, during the visit that she made to Paris, after 
the peace of 1763, where she displayed, to the astonished /iterati of 
that nietropolis, the-extent of her pecuniary as well as of her mental 
resources.” 

Happening to be present at the French Academy when Voltaire 
had been crying down Shakspeare, Suard remarked to her,—‘* Je 
crois, madame, vous étes un peu fachée de ce que vous venez d’en- 
tendre?” She replied, ‘“‘ Moi, monsieur, point du tout! Je ne 
suis pas amie de M. Voltaire!” Another time, when in company 
at Paris, where a letter of Voltaire’s was read, in which he said he 
showed the French some pearls which he had found “ sur l’énorme 
fumier de Shakspeare,” she quietly added, “‘ C’est un fumier qui a 
fertilisé une terre bien ingrate.” 





* Originally Miss Elizabeth Robinson, and the pupil of Dr. Conyers Middleton. 
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To his irreverent treatment of her “‘ Essays on Shakspeare,”’ 
Johnson doubtless owed’ the quiet animosity which afterwards arose 
between them, as may be seen from letters of Horace Walpole, 
where, in 1781, he states that he had met Dr. Johnson at Lady 
Lucan’s, ** who had assembled a ‘ Blue-Stocking Meeting ’ in imita- 
tion of Mrs. Vesey’s Babels,” which was so dlue, quite Mazarine 
blue; and here Mrs. Montague and Dr. Johnson kept aloof like the 
west from the east, and set up altar against altar, she telling Wal- 
pole, as a mark of her high displeasure, that she would never ask 
Johnson to dinner again. 

Sir N. Wraxall further remarks, “‘ that Mrs, Montague was con- 
stantly surrounded by all that was distinguished for attainments or 
talents, male or female, English or foreign, and it would be almost 
ungrateful in me not to acknowledge the gratification derived from 
the conversation and intercourse of such a society.” ¢ 

Very pleasant were the entertainments given by Mrs. Vesey, wife 
of the Hon. Agmondesham Vesey, an Irish gentleman and friend of 
Burke. There was not the same magnificence displayed as at Mrs. 
Montague’s, but her repasts were more select and delicate, with less 
ostentation. She was not ambitious to appear as one of the savants, 
but to collect them around her; and she possessed a remarkable 
talent in breaking the formality of a circle, by inviting her friends to 
form themselves into little groups. She was very simple in her style 
of dress, and gentle in her manner. Her absence of mind was 
remarkable, an instance of which is quoted by Sir N. Wraxall, as 
follows :—‘* She would declaim against second marriages to a lady of 
quality, who had been twice married, and though Mr. Vesey was 
her own second husband. When reminded of it, she exclaimed, 
‘Bless me, my dear, I had quite forgotten it!” ”’ It was well for 
her that she had her sister-in-law to live with her and manage her 
establishment. ‘They formed so great a contrast that they were 
known as “ Body ” and “ Mind.” 

In 1782, the members of this brilliant society were to be found 
mostly in Portman Square, quoting, criticising, and exchanging 
repartees under the rich peacock hangings of Mrs. Montague, which 
Cowper has rendered so celebrated :— 





* Horace Walpole was in the habit of speaking of Mrs. Montague’s ‘‘ Bas Bleu” as 
the “‘ Copthi,” giving to the Countess of Ossory the following reason for so doing : 
‘The Copthi were an Egyptian race of whom nobody knows anything but the learned ; 
and thence I gave Mrs. Montague’s ‘Academics’ the name of ‘ Copthic.’” 
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*« The birds put off their every hue, 
To dress a room for Montague ; 
The peacock sends his heavenly dyes, 

His rainbow and his starry eyes.” 

Horace Walpole, in writing to the Rev. W. Mason, thus de- 
scribes Montague House :— 

“ February 14, 1782. I dined on Monday with the Har- 
courts at Mrs. Montague’s new palace, and was much surprised. 
Instead of vagaries, it is a noble, simple edifice. When I came home, 
I recollected that though I had thought it so magnificent a house, 
there was not a morsel of gilding. It is grand, not tawdry, nor 
larded and embroidered and pomponned with shreds and remnants, 
and clinquant like the harlequinades of Adam, which never let the 
eye repose a moment.” 

Mrs. Thrale, the friend of Dr. Johnson, played no mean part in 
these assemblies. Her versatile powers were brilliant, and her 
thoughts given unreservedly. She spoke as she felt, unbiassed by 
surrounding influences, forming a pleasing variety with the more 
often guarded and well-weighed opinions of others. Her intimacy 
with and friendship for Dr. Johnson prevented her feeling any con- 
straint when in his company, unlike the sensitive Garrick, who 
avoided too near a contact with “rigid Cato,” and shrunk from 
the “roughness and closeness of his hugs.” Removed from these 
influences, ** Roscius ’”’‘ became the centre and soul of liveliness and 
gaiety. To these lettered circles Sir Joshua Reynolds added the 
rich resources of his mind. He was the idol of every company, and 
although precluded by his deafness from mixing in or contributing to 
general conversation, he was gratified by-the attention of those who 
addressed to him their discourse. Dr. Johnson declared him to be 
the most invulnerable man he knew; whom, if he should quarrel 
with, he should find the most difficult to abuse. 

Burke sometimes unbent his faculties * among persons adapted by 
nature to unfold the powers of delighting and instructing with which 
genius and study had enriched him. His presence was, however, 
more coveted than enjoyed ; whilst Horace Walpole, whenever he 





£ Hannah More, Bas Bleu. 
® Mr, Melmoth, the elegant author of “‘ Fitzosborne’s Letters,” and of translations 
from Cicero, was also an occasional visitor at Mrs, Montague’s, with other eminent 
men, whom she delighted to gather around her, and by such means to enhance her 
popularity ; and all who knew or conversed with him there acknowledged his polite- 
ness, both as a gentleman and a scholar. 
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appeared, enriched and illuminated the conversation by anecdotes, 
both personal and historical. To his friend, Sir W. Pepys, Sir 
N. Wraxall was not a little indebted for his introduction into these 
assemblies. 

Miss Burney was more often to be met at Mrs, Vesey’s than Mrs. 
Montague’s. Of a timid and retiring nature, she rather avoided 
notice, at the same time fully appreciating the value and delights 
arising from intercourse with so intellectual an assemblage as that of 
the already-named personages, to whom might be added the names 
of many more ; but it will suffice to mention Mrs. Boscawen, whose 
associations of a long life, passed among the upper circles of society, 
gave her an inexhaustible fund of interesting reminiscences and 
anecdotes. Mrs. Hannah More, when in London, was a willing 
follower of the “Blues.” In writing to one of her sisters she 
remarks, ‘‘ the party at Mrs. Montague’s consisted of Mrs. Carter, 
Dr. Johnson, Solander and Maty, Mrs. Boscawen, Miss Reynolds, 
and Sir Joshua, the idol of every company, some other persons of 
high rank and less wit, and your humble servant ; a party that would 
not have disgraced the table of Lzlius, or of Atticus.” 


** Oh! how unlike the wit that fell, 
Rambouillet, at thy quaint hotel ; 
Where point, and turn, and equivoque, 
Distorted every word they spoke.” 


The society at the hotel Rambouillet, though composed of the 
most polite and ingenious persons in France, was much tainted with 
affectation and false taste. The late Earl of Mansfield told Hannah 
More, that when he was ambassador at Paris, he was assured that 
it had not been unusual for those persons of a pure taste who 
frequented these assemblies, to come out of their society so weary 
of wit and laboured ingenuity, that they used to express the comfort 
they felt in their emancipation, by saying, ‘ Allons, faisons des 
solécismes ! ””h 

Towards 1785, the star of the Blue-Stocking Club was on the 
wane. Walpole thus informs Hannah More of the fact :— 

“* November 13, 1784. I have seen our excellent friend Mrs. 
Vesey, in Clarges Street. She complains, as usual, of her deafness ; 
but I assure you it is at least not worse, nor is her weakness. Indeed 
I think both her and Mr. Vesey better than last winter. When will 








h Hannah More, Bas Bleu. 
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you ‘ blue-stocking’ yourself and come amongst us? Consider how 
many of us are veterans, and though we do not trudge on foot, 
according to the institution, we may be out at heels, and the heels 
you know, madame, have never been privileged.” 

Cumberland, in his “‘ Observer,” has humourously described an 
evening party at Mrs. Montague’s, who is brought upon the scene 
under the name of Vanessa. ‘* Vanessa,” he says, “‘ has been either 
a wit or a beauty all her life long, and of course has a better plea for 
vanity than falls to most women’s share ; her vanity also is in itself 
more excusable for the pleasing colours it sometimes throws upon 
her character ; it gives the spring to good nature, charity, affability ; 
makes her splendid, hospitable, facetious ; carries her into all the 
circles of fine people, and crowds all the fine people into hers: her 
doors and her purse are open to the sons of science. . . . Her vanity 
is a sure box at an author’s first night, and a sure card at a per- 
former’s benefit ; it pays well for a dedication, and stands for six 
copies upon a subscribers’ list. Vanessa, in the centre of her own 
circle, sits like the statue of the Athenian Minerva, incensed with 
the breath of philosophers, poets, painters, orators, and every votarist 
of art, science, or fine speaking. . . . No one like Vanessa can 
break in a young lady to the poetics, and teach her Pegasus to carry 
a side-saddle. She can make a mathematician quote Pindar, a 
Master in Chancery write novels, or a Birmingham hardwareman 
stamp rhymes as fast as buttons. . . . At the hour of visiting her, 
new publications are lying on her table, stitched in b/ue paper, and most 
of them fresh from the press,” &c. The whole paper is very amusing. 
There is no mistaking the character of Dr. Johnson, who is intro- 
duced as surrounded by a circle who listen attentively to his 
discourse. The great moralist is represented as ‘ looking terrible in 
Christian armour, as he dealt his strokes with so much force and 
judgment against the petty skirmishers of infidelity, who sneaked 
away from before him.” Cumberland was, no doubt, present on this 
occasion, and describes the evening party from the life. _ 

In 1785, Mrs. Hannah More remarks, “ Our Blue Stocking is 
tolerably well-mended again, and we have had a pleasant ‘ Vesey,’ or 
two;” but poor Mrs. Vesey was now beginning to suffer from loss 
of memory and depression of spirits, which continued with but few 
exceptions until her death, at the advanced age of eighty-six. Mrs. 
Montague continued her assemblies in all their brilliancy till within 
a year of her death, which took place.in 1800. In 1790, Hannah 
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More says, “I dined with the Montagues, and passed the evening 
in Portman Square. She is fitting up her room in a superb style, 
with pillars of verde antique, &c., and has added an acre to what 
was before a very large town garden. Still the same inexhaustible 
spirits, the same taste for business and magnificence ; three or four 
great dinners in a week with Luxembourgs, Montmorencies, and 
Czartoriskis. ‘She is made for the great world, and is an ornament 
to it,” &c. In 1800 most of those leading spirits of the Blue- 
Stocking Club, Stillingfleet, Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Lord 
Oxford, Soame Jenyns, Montague, Vesey, Delany, &c., &c., had 
passed away, and there appears to have been no effort on the part of 
the survivors to renew these meetings, most of them being advanced 
in years, and courting society less than quiet retirement. That such 
assemblies as those of the ‘* Blue-Stocking Club” had the most 
beneficial influence on the society of their day, is so obvious as to 
need no comment ; and that the term “ Blue Stocking” may in the 
present day be again devoted to its original use, is a wish by no 
means impracticable to realise. 


en EG ea 


A BRETON TOWN. 


*¢ Far beyond the sparkling trees 
Of the castle park, one sees 
The bare heaths spreading, clear as day, 
Moor behind moor, far, far away, 
Into the heart of Brittany ; 
And here and there, lock’d by the land, 
Long inlets of smooth glittering sea, 
And many a stretch of watery sand.” 
Matthew Arnold, 77istam and Iseult. 
| TRAVELLER said, one autumn day, “* Guingamp m’a 
pris le coeur ;” looking back from the rising ground over 
the wide valley of the river Trieux, and the gracious old- 
fashioned town, and the towers of the church of Notre 
Dame. And true it is that some centres of human habitation possess 
a winning aspect, while others quite as beautiful fail to charm in like 
manner; or at least fail to charm the same persons. Dinan and 
Morlaix are perhaps both of them more what is commonly called 
picturesque ; but Guingamp appeals to the present writer, who 
would like to draw its portrait for your behalf, by the good help of 
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M. Sigismund Ropartz, who is a son of the soil ; nor is it for nothing 
that M. Onfroy-Kermoalguin rejoices in his extraordinary name: 
this learned Breton having amassed enough literary materials con- 
cerning Guingamp to serve for a great history, instead of for a slight 
sketch as follows :— 

There are two monuments in Guingamp which it is impossible to 
pass; first of course is that great Gothic church, hewn of granite, 
whose singular portal is the shrine of Notre Dame du Halgoét, a 
place of pilgrimage for all the country round ; and second, is that 
exquisite fountain, wrought as it would seem after the manner of 
some Florentine artist of the renaissance, which looks so inconsistently 
beautiful beneath the gables of the market-place, the sunlight shining 
upon its sparkling water, and upon the scarlet berries of the rowan- 
tree which feathers against the sky. And with Guingamp are also 
closely connected two people, whose names will probably be quite 
unfamiliar to the English ear, Charles de Blois and Frangoise 
d’Amboise. Long as it is since the earthly career of each was ended, 
you cannot go ten miles in Brittany without coming on the trace of 
one or both; and in this particular town their memories are particu- 
larly alive. 

It was night when we drove from the station of the lately-finished 
railway, which has connected this far out-lying district with the heart 
of France. We had passed Lamballe in the red light of the setting 
sun, and the high church tower seemed to blush with the stain of 
that fearful day in September ’93, when Marie Therese de Savoie, 
dear friend to Marie Antoinette, and widow of the Prince de Lam- 
balle, was cruelly murdered outside the prison of La Force. In the 
fading twilight we had passed a lonely bay opening upon the Channel, 
no human beings in sight except a few women working in the fields; 
and beyond St. Brieux wexhad traversed what looked in the dim 
moonlight like great flat Jandes covered with low trees and shrubs, 
and which by reason of their extent had a gloomy and romantic 
aspect ; so that the animated streets of Guingamp, and the light 
which streamed from the open portal of the great shrine, looked 
particularly warm and cheerful, and like a welcome, as we were 
deposited in the court-yard of the Hotel de France. 

Early in the morning we went through the triangular market-place, 
and passed the fountain to the cathedral, which is well worth careful 
attention ; for, as a French author truly remarks, even as literature 
is the expression of a living society, so are the history and manners of 
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a country embodied in its architecture; and the most ample evidence 
is found in every part of Brittany of the devout faith of its medizval 
population, and their untiring energy in expressing it in stone. The 
associations of arts,—masons,—known as /es Lamballais, hewed and 
chiselled, with a faith and patience we may well call astounding, 
blocks of kersanton, a stone hard as the diamond. It has been 
remarked that Brittany, in respect to architecture, is a century behind 
the neighbouring provinces; but we must not forget that “ce que 
la Normandie modelait dans le tuf, la Basse-Bretagne le ciselait en 
granit.” ‘Thus many generations laboured on a single church ; and 
thus the style is often changed from one generation to another, for 
ideas were modified as years went on, and in those days of energetic 
conviction, art was subservient to the dominant thought of the day. 

Notre Dame de Guingamp was originally founded as the Castle 
Chapel; and the most ancient part of the existing building is not 
older than the 13th century; we may place the date of the con- 
struction of the actual church between the 14th and 16th centuries ; 
and this period of two hundred years comprises the historic epoch 
of Charles de Blois, Francoise d’Amboise, and Anne of Brittany, all 
of whom assisted in creating or enriching this. beautiful edifice. It 
boasts of three towers, the centre one being surmounted by a spire ; 
of these a few words must needs be said. The tower to the north- 
west would of course be to the left of the person entering the great 
door. It is the oldest part of all, as its time-worn walls sufficiently 
show. Its great windows, which are unfortunately blocked, are pure 
ogival in design ; it contains a shabby old clock, and is called /a tour 
@horloge. The south-west tower is entirely different in style, it is 
called /a tour plate, from having a flat top, and is renaissance of the 
16th century. That we may learn how these two styles came to be 
thus united, let us inquire of the inscription in old French which is 
to be seen upon the base of this tower. 

‘* La vigille S. André, vers le soir, 
La ml ciiq cents trate et ciiq, 


La grade ame piteuse % voir 
Fut de cette tour qui a terre vint,” 


And upon the west face of the same is the further inscription, 


‘* Au none, dit le cinquiésme jour ’anm,..,, 


Cinq cents trate-sait, la premiére pierre, ,, .” 


(the rest being lost under the roof of a building), which means to 
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say, that on the evening before the feast of St. André in November, 
1535, the twin tower to that on the north, ogival doubtless, fell 
down, crushing in its fall the west portal and part of the nave; and 
that fourteen months later the first stone of the present tower was 
laid, and built in the architectural style then in vogue. Its beauties 
must be seen to be appreciated ; description does so little to bring 
architecture before an unprofessional reader: whether it be of the 
smooth granite walls, so smooth that the instertices of the blocks are 
hardly visible; or of the delicate columns, carrying nothing, but 
blossoming at top like flowers and flames; or of the elaborate niches, 
or of the tall, slender windows. It must, however, be stated, that 
the western portal, flanked by these two towers, is extremely rich 
and beautiful. It encloses a double door divided by a pillar, and 
displays a profusion of ornament, chiselled out of the granite, with 
extraordinary spirit and beauty. All this was executed in the reign 
of Francis I., and a certain bust in the costume of the period has 
been assigned as a portrait of the king; but a more probable con- 
jecture is, that it represents Jehan de Brosse, Duc d’Etampes, to 
whom Francis I, had ceded the comté de Penthiévre (including 
Guingamp), and that a second, which is broken, was that of his 
duchess. 

The centre, or tour pointue, must not be forgotten. It owes its 
name to the octagon spire by which it is surmounted : this is also of 
granite. It was flanked by four pinnacles, also pointed; three only 
remain, the fourth fell in a storm, in December, 1755. ‘The spire 
itself was struck by lightning fifty years ago; and the enormous 
stone, which formed the point, fell through the roof of the choir, 
where service was being performed, but no one was hurt. 

The inside of this church shows the ogival style, and that of the 
renaissance, combining in a curious rivalry ; the one to the north, the 
other to the south ; the one flinging up its slender columns 


** Like bundles of lances which garlands had bound ;” 


the other disguising its heavy Roman pillars with a profusion of 
beautiful carvings. On the four great pillars which support the 
granite spire, the master mason has been pleased to group together a 
fantastic population of brackets, displaying a series of grimacing and 
sarcastic heads, kings, bishops, pages, varlets, princesses and religious 
women, likewise dogs, lions, and dragons. The brackets bore a 
world of statues, now perished. Of the other details, of the interior 
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buttresses, of the numerous altars, of the carved pulpit, of the 
windows, despoiled in ’93 of their treasures of painted glass, one can 
only say, ga and look at them. It remains to speak of what is, after 
all, the main feature of the church, and a very important item in the 
history of Guingamp; namely, the chapel from whose open grillage 
we saw the light streaming on the night of our arrival—the portail 
as it is now called, which forms the chapel of Notre Dame de 
Halgoét. This famous shrine, in the flowery month of July, is 
the yearly scene of the Pardon or religious féte of Guingamp ; and, if 
we inquire the origin of this fete, we must travel back to the Middle 
Ages and to la Frérie Blanche—the White Brotherhood—one of 
those singular confraternities, of which the Freemasons’ Guilds, as 
they exist in England, offer the only type by which we can partially 
realise what they were. The Frérie Blanche displayed upon its white 
banner this scriptural device, written in letters of gold— 


** Fun trinend a vec’h ez torrer,” 


or, “a triple cord is not easy to break.” This triple cord was the 
emblem of the three orders in the social polity—the clergy, the 
nobles, and the people ; and the unknown founder of the confra- 
ternity wished that its members should consider each other, not only 
as fellow citizens, but as brothers. The statutes were simple, com- 
bining a measure of religious observance with a public banquet, at 
which the members sat side by side, without any distinction of rank. 
Two abbés were yearly chosen, one ecclesiastic, the other lay ; and 
the latter was chosen from the noblesse and the people alternately. 
In 1456, Duc Pierre, husband of St. Frangoise d’Amboise, was lay 
abbé. Such was the association from which the Pardon of Guin- 
gamp derives its origin. It meets annually at the still famous shrine 
of Notre Dame, to which special privileges were consequently 
awarded by the Holy See. The Frérie Blanche exists no longer. 
The triple cord has been strained and broken. Only a pilgrimage, a 
procession, a solemnly chaunted service for the repose of the souls of 
the ancient dukes of Brittany, and the defunct members of the con- 
fraternity remain as relics of the ancient ceremony ; and for the high 
public banquet is substituted a dinner given by the curé to the clergy 
and the officials of the cathedral. ‘Live embers upon which,” says 
M. Ropartz, “‘ the wind from heaven may yet blow, awakening them 
to flame.” 


The procession, which is swelled by devout worshippers from all 
N. S. 1867, Vox. IV. II 
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parts of Brittany, takes place at nine o’clock in the evening of the 
Saturday before the first Sunday in July. Towards sunset the groups 
of pilgrims begin to assemble in the picturesque streets of the Breton 
town. They come from the east, the west, and the south; those 
from Vannes and from Cornouaille are the last to appear: the road 
is long, and the wooden sabots are heavy. When the dwellers by 
the Sea of Morbihan perceive from the hills south of Guingamp 
the massive spire which is visible far and wide, the women make 
the sign of the cross, and the men uncover their grave, sunburnt 
brows. 

All day long the church has been full of people, tapers have been 
burning before the famous image of the Virgin, the bells have been 
ringing, the organ has been playing. In the great place near the 
fountain, the tents of the fair have been thronged by eager pur- 
chasers, and the Bas-Breton buys a mirror for his wife, a rosary for 
his old mother, and little knives for his children. Seldom does he 
pay much attention to the noisy antics of the jugglers; but he listens 
piously to the legend chaunted in monotonous minor tones by the 
blind beggar. In the faubourgs are erected long tables covered with 
awnings, where several hundred people can sit and eat at ease, partaking 
of little fishes, fried in the open air, and of cider drunk from casks 
that seem to have no bottom. And while the twilight deepens, the 
characteristic dances of each part of Brittany are vigorously pursued 
by young peasants, who forget that their legs have traversed so many 
leagues of Breton soil ere they reached the goal of their ambition. 

But the great clock of the cathedral—which booms so solemnly 
over the quaint roofs, the winding river, and the green hill sides— 
strikes nine, and the procession is about to leave the church ; and 
never within the memory of man has it been hindered by the 
weather! If it poured on the morning of that eventful Saturday, 
evening was sure to display her unclouded roof of stars. 

- Out they come! into the illuminated streets. First walk young 
girls clothed in white ; then the pilgrims in an interminable double 
file, each bearing in his hand a lighted taper, some enormous, some 
tiny—for the rich a torch, for the poor a halfpenny candle; then 
come the banners, the relics, the ancient and venerated statue. Tall 
young men, with long hair flowing down their backs, are clothed 
with the white robes of the Levite, and bear the statue on their 
robust shoulders. In the centre of the town three immense bonfires 
are prepared. These are lit by the clergy; “and then,” says 
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M. Ropartz, “the scene is a fairy one indeed.” ‘The illumined 
houses glow, the tapers borne by the pilgrims wave, and light up the 
strong manly figures of the Armorican peasants with strange effects 
and magnified proportions; the three bonfires throw out their 
sparks, the smoke clears away, and a great jet of flame rises and 
clings to the pole which bears aloft the device of the Virgin; the 
fountain, surmounted by her image, crowned with flowers, throws up 
to heaven its threads of water changed into diamonds. There is not 
a spare foot of ground on which to stand; ten thousand voices 
repeat the pious Ora pro Nobis; the lights of the earth deepen the 
blue of the sky, up to which rise at one moment the thousand 
accents of a universal prayer ; the faith of the people of Brittany is 
shown in all its ardour, with all its poetry. 

And as the hours wear on, many of the pilgrims, unable to. find 
beds in so small a town, sit upon the steps of the portail, or in 
circles round the ashes of the bonfires, and sing hymns together. 
The cathedral is kept open for worshippers, and the warm summer 
night allows them to seek their rest in the open air unharmed. When 
dawn is about to break upon the brightening east the first mass is 
said, and the pilgrims begin to disperse. ‘The long-haired peasants, 
with wide round hats and full breeches to the knee, the women, 
with richly-embroidered spencers and caps of elaborate lace, made 
up in shapes that vary for every district, the quaint, curious old 
world figures of the antique Armorican race, have filed away across 
the hills, leaving pretty Guingamp to the wonted tranquillity and 
small activities of a small provincial town. 

The history of the fountain is simple enough, but closely con- 
nected with that of Guingamp. It was originally built of lead by 
Duc Pierre, the unpleasant husband of Francoise d’Amboise ; and 
about twenty years after it got out of order, and the town had to pay 
fifteen sous to solder some of the pipes, also ‘“‘ compensation” for 
damage done to certain properties through which the pipes passed. 
This was in 1465; and four years later twenty of the richest 
bourgeois of Guingamp subscribed each a crown in advance to 
defray expenses connected with the conduit. This first fountain 
appears to have lasted about a century and a-half. In 1588, the 
then mayor, Pierre le Goff, repaid to the neighbouring abbot of St. 
Croix 100 crowns, which his predecessor, Olivier Foliard, had bor- 
rowed of this ecclesiastic for the constuction of a pompe at the top 


of the cohue or great market-place of the town. This second 
Iri2 
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fountain was, like the first, a stone basin with leaden ornaments ; and 
in 1626 we find an order, ‘‘ that the leaden ornaments shall be placed 
as they formerly had been, and that the mayor shall buy back the 
angel of stone, now in actual possession of the widow, Réné Rocan- 
cour.” Also, new cement was required, and four cocks to draw off 
the water from the great basin. Moreover, the mayor was conjured 
to get the water laid on into the market, which then stood in the 
Place. It is not said how the ornaments came to be out of order less 
than forty years from their reconstruction, nor how the widow 
Rocancour got the angel lawfully into her possession. After this, 
the fountain went on for another hundred years, when the citizens 
determined that it could no longer be mended up, but must be entirely 
rebuilt, both pipes and monument. ‘The new works were begun in 
1735. The water was brought from half way down the neighbour- 
ing hill of Montbareil by an aqueduct of more than a thousand 
métres in length ; and a bargain was made with a celebrated Breton 
sculptor, Corlay, on the 28th of December, 1743, that he should 
furnish them an ornamental fountain for the very moderate sum of 
1500 livres. 

And Corlay did his work well, and in a manner that forcibly 
appeals to the imagination. Wholly uninfluenced by the abominable 
taste of the age of Louis Quinze, which seems to have spared this 
fair province, the vigorous intellect of the Bas Breton, Corlay 
seemed to have been dominated by some dream of Italy, to which 
he has adapted the strength of Armorican proportions in his figures. 
Standing by his fountain, with its large granite bowl, encircled by an 
elegant railing of wrought iron, its second bow] supported by four sea- 
horses, the third by four sirens, and the whole crowned by a figure of 
the Virgin standing upon the crescent (around whom twenty slender 
jets of water cast their sparkling veil), the traveller involuntarily 
closes his eyes to shut out the stern granite towers, the gable-ended 
houses with massive beams and overhanging stories, and all the 
Gothic beauty of the north, while a far different scene looms softly 
out from the depth of memory: a noble mountain, girdled by the 
olive and the vine ; a fair city, crowned with walls and towers and 
roses and cypress spires ; an exquisite cathedral of variegated marble, 
enriched with intricate design; and in the centre of an open space 
beneath its shining walls, a fair fountain, of many panels, wrought in 
sacred device ; and he mutters below his breath the sweet, soft word 
—Perugia ! 
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The historian of Guingamp, alluding to the curious mixture of 
the sacred and profane in Corlay’s design, remarks that, “@ tout 
prendre, it was not a bad idea to place the idols of paganism beneath 
the feet of the mother of Him who destroyed idolatry and paganism ; ” 
but that he, nevertheless, believes the sculptor did but select the 
“ aquatic personages ” who best suited him, and placed the Virgin at 
the top from simple piety. It was, however, the company of marine 
monsters which saved the fountain from the Vandals of the Revolu- 
tion. It was “tacitly agreed” that the statue should be considered 
as representing Reason and Liberty, and the fountain was respected 
in consequence. If Corlay had encircled the Virgin with prophets 
and angels, they would all have been patriotically melted down 
together to make bullets. 

But although the cathedral and the fountain are almost the only 
perfect monuments of the past remaining to Guingamp, mention 
must not be omitted of the former castle and the ramparts ; and with 
them must be joined a few words upon the numerous sieges which 
the town has sustained. The chateau was built by Duc Pierre, and 
hither after the wedding feasts he brought his beautiful bride, Fran- 
goise. It was close to Notre Dame, which was originally the castle 
chapel; and here the young couple lived in great peace for some 
space of time. The Duc hunted daily with his gentlemen over the 
wooded country, rich in game; and the Duchesse and her ladies 
devoted themselves to works of charity and religion until evening, 
when /a bien-heureuse chdtelaine, seeing her husband returning from 
the chace, went forth to meet him, radiant with the beauty of her 
youth ; so that their historian declares their life to have been a little 
terrestrial paradise, until ‘‘ the enemy of the human race” employed 
the serpent tongues of certain flatterers to sow dire suspicions in the 
mind of the duke, and without rhyme or reason he became despe- 
rately, insanely jealous, which jealousy caused him to behave in a 
most moody and capricious manner to all about him, and to be 
unable to look at his fair young wife without gnashing of teeth ; but 
nevertheless, he could not exist an hour out of her presence. And 
one day, while she was sitting with her maidens playing and singing, 
Duc Pierre rushed in scolding and storming, and though she cast 
herself humbly on her knees before him, he drove her into an inner 
chamber, where he beat her cruelly with freshly-gathered twigs ; 
after which he dismissed all her servants, notably her old nurse, 
“a virtuous and spiritual woman,” in whom the poor duchess 
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placed peculiar confidence ; and this last privation so sensibly afflicted 
his victim that she fell ill, and in a few days was at the point of 
death. 

Thereupon the “ whole of Brittany,” hearing of these abominable 
things done to a woman who was universally respected and admired, 
conceived great anger, and the barons addressed energetic reproaches 
to the madman, which apparently brought him to his senses; for he 
came to his wife’s bedside with tears in his eyes, and threw himself 
on his knees, bareheaded, and asking pardon. Therepon Frangoise, 
like wives in all generations, forgave him without delay, and em- 
braced him, saying, ‘‘ Monseigneur, mon ami, weep not, for I well 
know that this malice came not from you, but from the enemy of 
nature, who is envious of good estate,”’ and so on. 

All this occurred in the Castle of Guingamp, in the year of grace 
1447, and the noble pair afterwards dwelt in constant amity, and 
Duc Pierre became almost as devout as his saintly wife. When 
the death of his elder brother eventually called Pierre to the dukedom 
of Brittany, Guingamp lost its dear chatelaine ; and though his will 
assigned the town and comite to her as her dowry after his death, 
Frangoise preferred to retire to the cloister, and the “ little castle,” 
the scene of her happiness and her trials, knew her no more. I 
regret to have to add that the building was taken down in 1626, by 
order of the King (Louis XIII.), in pursuance of the policy of 
weakening the power of the nobles and the provincial towns. It is 
sad to read of the pickaxes and pincers, and other tools, required for 
demolishing the building endeared by associations of the Duchesse. 
It was of ogival style, like the earlier parts of Notre Dame; a 
portion of the towers still remains, built into the convent of the Filles 
de Ja Sagesse, who thus possess the last local relic of St. Francoise 
d’Amboise. ‘ 

As for the walls of the town, they were perfect until the reign of 
Louis Philippe, who permitted them to be taken down—why or 
wherefore it is not easy to see, for Guingamp is not a place full of 
progress and eager to overleap its boundaries. A few picturesque 
fragments of rampart still remain here and there to tempt the artist’s 
pencil. 

Having thus spoken of the monumental aspect of Guingamp, and 
of the historic memories or religious associations of particular build- 
ings, something should be said of its vital story. Until the Revolu- 
tion many religious orders had institutions within its walls or in the 
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faubourgs; perhaps the most famous was the Abbaye de Sainte 
Croix, built by Etienne de Penthiévre and Havoise his wife, daughter 
and heiress of the last Count of Guingamp. Their little boy, Henri, 
carried the foundation-stone upon his shoulders. This abbey played 
an important part in the district for five hundred years, from the 
12th to the 17th century, when it gradually decayed. In the Bourg 
de St. Croix still exist several houses three hundred years old; it is 
now a very poor quarter. The patriots of ’93, disliking the name, 
called it the Quartier Prairial; but -it has reverted to its former 
appellation. There was the convent also occupied by the Dominican 
Fathers ; their house was finished in 1234; their sermons were 
much admired, but they and the town quarrelled apropos of a tax 
claimed by the Fathers to aid in rebuilding their establishment, 
destroyed during one of the wars. . The Capuchins and the Carmelites 
had also foundations; of these latter, record remains of a dispute 
concerning the pavement in front of their walls. The town said 
the nuns ought to keep it mended, and the nuns wrote off to high 
quarters in Pariss Down came a letter from a Carmelite sister of 
great influence in Paris—no less a person than Soeur Louise de la 
Miséricorde, who, in the world, had been Louise de la Valliére. 
She wrote politely, but firmly, to tell the town that she should suppli- 
cate Madame la Princesse de Conty if any more were said about 
the pavement, and Guingamp submitted. The Carmelites remained 
there until the Revolution, when their convent was turned into a 
prison, into which the royalists were huddled péle-méle. No blood, 
however, was shed here. 

By far the most famous, however, of all the religious establish- 
ments was that of the Cordeliers. They settled in Guingamp in 1283, 
and were greatly enriched by the Penthiévre of that date, whose only 
daughter, Jeanne la Boiteuse, married Charles de Blois, Duke of 
Brittany, of whom it is fitting to say a few words in this place. We 
select from his life of combats the English episode. In 1343, our 
Edward III., conceiving that his honour demanded a personal 
descent into Brittany, swore, says the chronicler, “‘to serve that 
felon country such a turn that it should not be forgotten in forty 
years’ time.” So he disembarked at Brest with many vessels and 
many men, divided his army into three portions, besieging simul- 
taneously Vannes, Rennes, and Nantes, and himself retaining nine 
hundred. soldiers. Four thousand archers went foraging and de- 
stroying the country as far as Guingamp, where Messire Pierre 
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Porte-Boeuf was captain of the.Bretons. Guingamp was then only 
defended by palisades, and the English King soon crossed the pretty 
river Trieux, poured his men into the town, took Messire Pierre 
prisoner, and pillaged the townfolk, who were rich from naval 
traffic ; but, as the place was not suitable for defence, Edward then 
fell back upon Vannes. The struggle still continuing in various 
parts of Brittany, we find Charles de Blois fighting four years later at 
La Roche-Derrien, where, on the 18th of June, 1347 (Waterloo- 
day, five hundred years later!), he was captured, badly wounded, and 
taken off to London; on which his wife, Jeanne la Boiteuse, heiress 
of the Penthiévres, entered into negotiations for his deliverance, and 
the idea of a family alliance with England was even entertained, for 
the discussion of which interesting subject a sort of supreme council 
met at Dinan, composed of prelates, barons, and deputies from the 
loyal towns ; after which six ambassadors, chosen from the three 
orders of the state, were sent to treat with the King of England for 
the ransom of Charles de Blois. 

An episode then occurs in the history of Guingamp which con- 
nects it with the famous Duguesclin, who was literally locked up 
within the gates till he consented to lead the inhabitants against two 
castles held by an English captain named Roger David, who had 
been wedded by King Edward to a rich and noble heiress, the 
widowed Vicomtesse de Rohan. Roger David worried and harried 
the Guingampians like the traditional ogre of a fairy tale; and when 
Duguesclin at last compelled him to render up his sword (the 
Englishman was standing behind a waggon, fighting almost single- 
handed against the torrent of invaders who had burst into his castle 
and overthrown his guards), it was with difficulty that the French 
hero could save his prisoner from the angry mob of soldiers. 

Returning to Charles de Blais, we find him at Guingamp in the 
beginning of autumn, 1364, assembling the troops of his wife’s 
domain, and from Guingamp he went forth to meet his death. On 
Sunday, the 29th of September, he was struck down by the dagger 
of an English soldier at Auray ; a few days later his corpse was 
brought back to the convent of the Cordeliers, in the loved little 
town upon the Trieux. After the custom of his times, Charles 
had arranged for this beforehand, and had written thus to the monks: 
“Charles, Duc de Brittany, Vicomte de Limoges, and Jeanne, 
Duchesse and Vicomtesse of the aforesaid places, to our well- 
beloved, the Guardian and Convent of the Fréres Mineurs of 
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Guingamp for the time being and the times to come—salutation, 
For that we, the said Duc and Duchesse, by common assent, have 
ordered and chosen our burial, when God shall be pleased to com- 
mand our death, in your church of the aforesaid Convent of Guin- 
gamp, between the high altar and the feet of Monseigneur and 
Madame de Penthiévre—whom God assist. We command and forbid, 
pray and require, on pain of our displeasure, that you enter no 
corpse, whomever or of what estate it may be, in the choir of the 
said church, only excepting the bodies of the founders thereof when 
occasion may present.” 

From the time of Charles de Blois’ burial, the convent received 
the name of La Terre Sainte ; and miracles were said to occur at 
his tomb. A legend recounts that the English soldier who killed 
him, having boasted thereof, lost reason and raged, on which his 
relations, having tied and gagged him, brought him to the tomb of 
the Blessed Charles at Guingamp, where he regained possession of 
his reason, made his devout orisons, gave up all his worldly goods, 
and entered the Terre Sainte as a monk. ‘Twenty-one years later 
the widowed Duchesse, Jeanne de Penthiévre, was laid by the side of 
her husband and at the feet of her father and mother. 

The Cordeliers received after death various other noble members 
of the same race; and flourished until 1591, when the building was 
burnt in one of the many sieges, and the monks moved half a league 
out of the town, on to land owned by the De Kerisac. 

In looking through the annals of Guingamp for such incidents as 
may bring the place with vividness before the English reader, we find 
many signs of the commercial municipal activity of the Middle Ages. 
There seems to have been a considerable foreign trade, though the 
town is several miles from the sea; and we find the monks of the 
Cordeliers in the 16th century putting out their money, “‘ @ fort bons 
intérét,” with a merchant, which “was lucky for them,”’ as their 
monastery was burnt not long after. We hear also of a dinner given 
to the commissioners who were organising troops to act against Louis 
Onze, and of messengers sent out express on horseback to reconnoitre 
the French fleet said to be in the neighbourhood ; on two occasions 
five sous were paid to the messenger. In 1484 the seneschal gave a 
great supper, costing “‘ dix sous huit déniers.” CGuingamp was one 
of the twenty-three good towns which sent deputies to the estates 
of Brittany; it generally sent the mayor and another ; but the town 
had only one voice. Sometimes these deputies were paid four livres 
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a day; sometimes 100 livres down. The mayor or syndic was 
elected yearly by majority of votes ; the election took place on Ash 
Wednesday ; and on the same day the community also chose the 
governor of Notre Dame and those of the hospitals. 

It is melancholy to come across traces of the gradual way in 
which the royal power devoured the local liberties. The dukedom 
was formally united to the kingdom of France by the marriage of 
the Duchess Anne to Charles the 7th; but it was little by little 
that the system of internal government changed; and this through 
the finance. The royal trésor made claim to taxes which the com- 
munity resisted—‘ Mais qui ne sait que le fisc a toujours raisonz ?” 

In this town, 200 years from the marriage of Duchess Anne, 
in 1692, we find Louis XIV. nominating the mayor; and the 
bourgeoisie who had in times past treated with sovereign dukes, 
found themselves forbidden to elect their own chief magistrate. The 
17th and 18th centuries gradually reduced the Breton cities to mere 
provincial towns, governed from Paris. De Tocqueville has made 
us comprehend how, long before the Revolution, a short-sighted 
centralising policy had destroyed the old local activities, and eaten 
into the substance of the old organisation of France, leaving as it 
were the outward shell only, which fell before the angry passions of 
the mob. Had it been otherwise, had much of the old spirit subsisted 
in the provinces, the towns could never have been tyrannised over 
by gangs of wretches sent down from the metropolis in 1793. 
Rheims was deluged in blood, and the atrocities committed at Nantes 
are a by-word; and these things were ordered by men who came 
down from Paris, and sent up their exulting reports to head-quarters, 
and who were enabled to work their evil will because the wholesome 
local life of each province had been bound and gagged for a hundred 
years past. ‘*C’était une suite de cette centralisation fatale qui 
mettait et met encore la France tout entiére a la merci d’une bande 
de sacripants,” observes the historian of Guingamp. Here, how- 
ever, no blood was shed ; the fury of the Revolution was concen- 
trated in Lower Brittany. But the convent of the Carmelites was 
converted into a prison, where 200 captives were huddled together 
and made to suffer humiliation and hunger. On the 5th of March, 
1794, twenty-six priests were singled out for deportation to Guiana, 
and a week later they were marched away, escorted by a numerous 
body of gendarmes, to the seaport of St. Brieux. As for the material 
destruction it was here as elsewhere ; the churches were shut up, 
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turned into warehouses, allowed to fall into ruin, and finally taken 
down. One, that of Saint Sauveur, was used for lodging galley- 
slaves ; and when, in the winter of 1806, the roof became dilapidated, 
the materials of the building were employed to mend up another 
chapel in the environs. The site of Saint Sauveur, in the centre of 
the town, was thus left. bare; and M. Sigismund Ropartz pleads for 
the rebuilding, advising the War Office to part gracefully with the 
rich facade of the Chapel of St. Joseph, now used as a barrack store, 
and which might be removed without difficulty to adorn the new 
church. 

And now for a few last words about Guingamp as it exists; for 
it does exist, and the people there are all alive at this minute, eating, 
drinking, sleeping, and alas, pulling down old houses! I fear much 
that when next we go, that old-peaked dwelling, standing cornerways 
to the market-place, will be replaced by flat stone walls, square 
windows above, and shops underneath. Nevertheless the town is 
truly beautiful, rising as it does above the winding river Trieux. 
Seen from the luxuriant garden of the Hotel de France, which is an 
island reached by a modern foot bridge, the cathedral forms the apex 
of a triangular composition; and the delicate architectural lines 
descend into the gables of the clustered houses, and are reflected in 
the water as much as a watermill and a weir will allow, while the 
deep shadow of the washing sheds throws into relief the white 
caps of the busy women, and the brilliant scarlet of a Virginia 
creeper which trails from the roof of a summer-house across the 
view which I am trying to jot down on paper. As the river winds 
about the town, it is crossed by bridges, which afford the most 
charming ‘“‘ points,”’ and there are plenty of poplars which stand up 
like spires. We walked for some distance round two sides of 
the town; beginning with the cemetery, a square enclosure on the 
east, where we wrote down some of the quaint Breton names, and 
gazed with astonishment at the building in one corner, dedicated 
to the preservation of skulls in funereal-looking boxes. It seems 
that when graves are not purchased en perpétuité, it is a common 
custom after some years have elapsed, to place the skulls of the 
occupants in these chdsses, with a hole in front, out of which the 
ghastly remnant seems to gaze. Sometimes two skulls, those of 
husband and wife, or brother and sister, are placed side by side. 

From hence we made our way to the hill overlooking Guingamp 
from the north ; from whose rough side, bristling with gorse and fir, 
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and hollowed out by a great quarry, we obtained a fine view over 
the ancient city with its triple-towered church. Descending again, 
we came upon a fragment of the ramparts, which, within the memory 
of the living generation, girdled the entire town; and followed the 
line to the eastern faubourg, where many of the low stone houses 
have an air of extreme antiquity. Pursuing the broad road for about 
a mile, we found ourselves constantly parallel with the Trieux, from 
which only a meadow divided us; and we crossed the stream by a 
private wooden bridge belonging to a mill, and so got into the deep 
moist grass on the other side, where stood a man angling for eels, a 
model of Breton patience, curt of speech. As we returned to the 
town through the meadows, we skirted a hill on our right, covered 
with a thick wood, which enclosed a gentleman’s chateau. Several 
high stiles had to be crossed before we got round to the southern 
suburb, and so across a stone bridge back into the town. Passing 
the door of a decent cottage, we were attracted by the sight of two 
rooms, where a man and woman were plying the shuttle. The 
good wife entered courteously into conversation, She showed us 
the stuff which she sold to the peasants for aprons and petticoats at 
twenty-two sous the métre ; and a more costly blue material, woven 
of wool and cotton, valued at four francs for the same length. She 
dealt directly with the peasants, and not with any middle-man or 
factory. A great air of comfort pervaded this cottage. It is true 
that the floor was only of hard-trodden mud; but the shelves showed 
plenty of crockery, and several photographs were hanging upon the 
walls; among them the inevitable “ mon fils,—un militaire.” Ina 
corner stood the great handsome bed of curious construction ;. the 
sleeping place being perched up so high that we thought the pair 
would be suffocated, until we peeped under the cornice and saw 
there was no roof. ‘The broad step of ascent formed the lid of a 
large coffer. These people spoke French; but in another house 
which we entered to avoid a passing shower, we found a woman 
sifting flour, who could not understand a word, and called out in an 
unknown tongue, whereat a wonderful and wizened old couple came 
crawling down the stairs, both of whom spoke the language of civi- 
lisation. 

So now here is the portrait of Guingamp, sketched perhaps with 
the hand of a hasty limner; but given as it appeared to one who 
though but a passing traveller, viewed it with eyes that love to note 
every trace of the ancient civilisation of France. ‘The biography of 
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a town is as the biography of a man; one of the stones from which 
history is built. Over the beautiful site of Guingamp passed all the 
great traditions of medizval life. Here the church clothed herself 
in the fair vesture of Gothic art, and here the glorious spirit of 
provincial freedom had for centuries free play amidst the turbulent 
politics and red-handed conflicts of warlike epochs. Pious dukes 
and saintly women left their impression on its institutions, and give 
romantic interest to its archives. Whatever is grand or beautiful 
in the history of France, is found here in miniature; and the iron 
way which has so lately linked it to the centre of the kingdom, is 
only an emblem of the spiritual connection by virtue of which the 
story of Guingamp typifies the larger chronicle whose next page is a 
mystery too profound for the wisest politician to decipher with 
prophetic eyes. 
Bessie R. ParKEs. 
—=3 09600 —=— 


ALBERT THE GOOD. 


HERE everything is so pure, so lovely, and so true, why 
should not our honoured and beloved Queen lay open 
the innermost recesses of her heart, and thereby fix for 
ever the loyal sympathy of all who have faith in what is 
good, and hold true Christian allegiance to their God 

and to their country?” ‘This question is put by the venerable Professor 
Sedgwick, “ one of the oldest, most devoted, and most honoured of the 
Prince’s friends,” in reply to the inquiry whether these Memoirs should 
be published. And we agree with him ; for whatever has been said, or 
_ may be said without hypercriticism, of the inadvisableness of communi- 
cating to the world some small incidents of the-Prince Consort’s earliest 
years, and the garrulous reminiscences of some who knew him long, 
and loved him well, in the publication of the work itself, there is no 
abdication of dignity on the part of the Queen ; there is no sacrifice of 
the dignity of the Prince himself. 

It must be remembered, that in our happy country the relations of the 
Sovereign to the nation has gradually become one of so peculiar a kind, 
that it is extremely difficult for people of other countries to apprehend 
it. A monarch “who reigns, but does not govern,”—how should any 
subject of Russia, France, Prussia, Spain, understand this paradox— 
nay, self-contradiction? Even in Belgium, the sovereign is more a 
governor than here. But it is precisely this peculiarity which has been 
carried to the degree it has now attained during the present reign, that 
has made the Queen what she is, not for England alone, but for the 





* ‘* The Early Years of H.R.H. the Prince Consort.” Compiled under the direc- 
tion of Her Majesty the Queen, by Lieut.-Gen, the Hon. C. Grey. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 1867. 
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whole British Empire, the living symbol and representative of the 
greatest commonwealth or republic which the world ever saw. Power 
more actual, neither Cesar, nor Czar, nor Pope, ever wielded. And the 
passionate expostulations of the nation against the prolonged self-seclu- 
sion of the Queen, are the strongest proof that could be given of this 
fact. 

Now, England owes it, in part to the early training of the Queen 
herself, but far more to the great qualities of the Prince Consort, that 
thus we have realised what has been but talked or dreamed of elsewhere ; 
and even in the transatlantic republic remains no more than the hope or 
the despair of its noblest sons. 

The education of the Queen was strictly “ domestic.” Little of royal 
state surrounded her in her youth. The title of “ Royal Highness ” was 
not conferred upon her until a few years before her accession to the 
throne. And when, upon the death of her uncle, William IV., she 
became Queen of England, she was but a home-trained girl, who had 
but a few months attained the early majority, which, happily for us, 
saved us from all the cabals and intrigues of a regency. The education 
of the Prince, too, was “ domestic.” And though not brought up in so 
secluded a manner as the Queen, he was, for a boy, as completely home- 
trained as herself. This was the secret, in no small degree, of that 
harmonious inner life, which they who were permitted at all to behold 
or to share it, have always described as so beautiful. Behind the screen of 
royal pomp—which, however greatly simplified from what it once was, is 
even now sufficiently gorgeous—the Queen lived a life of quiet wedded 
happiness, which the highest and the humblest of her subjects alike might 
have envied. And thus it was, that very speedily, not alone did the 
stereotyped calumnies on royalty die out, but the feeling from which they 
sprang died out also. There was no room for the indulgence of cheap, 
ungenerous, and disloyal slander, such as had been common here, before. 
The Queen’s life in public was dignified ; in private, good; and thus she 
soon became popular, in a way and to a degree that no English Sove- 
reign before had ever been. She became to all Englishmen the type 
and pattern of the charm and sanctity of “ home,” and reigned most 
truly’m the hearts of her people. 

On this account it must be that the Queen has thought it good to 
commence her Memorials of the Life of the Prince Consort with those 
of his “‘ Early Years.” They possess for her own mind the special inte- 
rest belonging to that portion of his life, which to herself and the royal 
family was best known, and most warmly rejoiced in. The story explains 
to them the husband and the father—it was by this course that he grew 
to be such a husband, such a father, as they now mourn the loss of. 
And it is offered to us in the trustful feeling which such love and such 
sorrow must needs produce. The whole nation, as one man, wept with 
the Queen over his bier. It was thus that he whom they wept ‘over 
together, became one who could be so lamented. The story justifies 
our sympathy and grief; and enables us to understand most satis- 
factorily on one side, the origin and ground of the peculiar relation 
of = English Sovereign to the English people, of which we have 
spoken. 

But there is far more than this in the book that is of interest to us. 
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Not only the domestic training and feeling of the Queen, but the great 
qualities of the Prince, have helped, as we said, to bring about this 
happy state of things ; and the Memorials—of which this is the first 
instalment—give us the history of the development of those qualities ; 
and a complete, even if it be a partial, portraiture of him whom they 
adorned. 

It is unnecessary to repeat in this place the biographical details which 
were given in full in the obituary memoir of the Prince in this Magazine ; 
a mere summary or abridgment of the work before us would fail to 
convey to our readers the impression we desire to produce. We will, 
therefore, place before them a few extracts, selected with a view to the 
illustration of the two points we have dwelt on. They will afford some 
notion of the style of the book, and we hope will prove not to have 
been too frequently quoted before. 

Mr. Florschiitz gives us the following glimpse of the way in which in 
his childhood he endured the maladies arising from his extremely deli- 
cate organisation ; an endurance which that delicacy called into exercise 
throughout his life, and which was never exhibited more conspicuously 
than in his dying illness :— 


‘¢ Though the Prince’s health was generally gocd, he had more than one illness, 
and was subject to serious, and sometimes even alarming, attacks of croup, which the 
most trifling cause—the slightest attack of cold—was sufficient to bring on. At such 
times the characteristic qualities of H.R.H.’s mind displayed themselves very 
remarkably. 

‘*T shall never forget the gentle goodness, the affectionate patience he showed when 
suffering under slight feverish attacks. His heart seemed then to open to the whole 
world,” —p. 99. 


It is pleasant to observe in the following passage what we may regard 
as the germ of one element in the general scheme of education for his 
children, which was afterwards carried out under the Prince’s own 
superintendence. One of the delights of Osborne for the younger 
members of the Royal family, has always been a museum of natural 
history and other curiosities, for the most part collected by themselves. 
The result of this training is to be seen in the special kinds of treasures 
which the young princes have brought home from their extensive travels 
in foreign countries. Thus, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales brought back 
from Egypt a papyrus which was disinterred near Thebes in his 
presence, and of which he caused to be printed a translation made by 
Dr. S. Birch of the British Museum, and presented copies to the public 
libraries and Egyptologists of Europe. 

In his excellence as a first-rate shot, the Princé has been worthily 
followed by all his sons who have been old enough to share in the 
sports of the field. And, perhaps, in no respect was the prudence of 
the Prince Consort more remarkable than it was in the earnestness with 
which, amidst the accumulated duties of his after-life, he habitually 
devoted a portion of the forenoon to the healthful exercises of which his 
biographer speaks :— 


** Natural history had oa great attraction for both princes, and it was during 


‘such excursions that they collected the specimens of various sorts which they after- 
wards brought together, and from which the Museum at Coburg, known as the 
“Ernest-Albert Museum,’ grew up to its present dimensions. To the end of his life 
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the Prince continued to manifest the warmest interest in this museum, by many valu- 
able additions, which he neglected no opportunity of making to it. 

** When he grew old enough to join in the sports of the field, the Prince often 
carried his gun on such os But — by no means indifferent to such 
sports and an excellent shot, he scarcely inherited his father’s love for them. In later 
years, indeed, he seemed to engage in them rather as a means of taking a certain 
amount of exercise, than from any great liking for them in themselves, The only sport 
that he may be said to have engaged in for itself, was that of deer-stalking ; and in 
this the wildness of the scenery and the interest attaching to the study of the animal, 
added largely to the pleasures of the chase. 

“‘The active life which the Prince thus led in the open air,” says his tutor, 
**st ened alike the mind and the body. His thirst for knowledge was kept alive 
and indulged, while under the influence of his bodily exercises he grew up into an 
active — healthy boy.”—pp. 115, 116. 


Prince Léwenstein supplies us with the following reminiscence of the 
Prince Consort’s early life at Bonn. We are able, on the authority of 
another fellow-student—one of the greatest Oriental scholars of the 
present day—to confirm what he says, most emphatically. Of some 
dozen of German princes who were studying there at that time, H.R.H. 
was “the student.” “I believe he never missed a lecture” :— 


“In 1837, I had the good fortune to make the acquaintance of Prince Albert of 
Saxe-Coburg, at the University of Bonn. Amongst all the young men at the Uni- 
versity he was —,. by his knowledge, his diligence, and his amiable i 
in society. He liked, above all things, to discuss questions of public law and meta- 
physics ; and constantly during our many walks, juridical principles or philosophical 
doctrines were thoroughly discussed. On such occasions the Councillor Florschiitz, 
who had accompanied the two princes from Coburg, used to turn the conversation to 
subjects of general interest.”—p. 169. 

**As the Prince excelled most of his contemporaries in the use of intellectual 
weapons, in the art of convincing, in strictly logical argument, so he was distinguished 
also in all kinds of bodily exercise. In fencing and the practice of the broadsword he 
was very skilful. In fencing, especially, he excelled so much, that once in a fencing- 
match he carried off the prize from all his competitors.”—p, 171. 


Our next quotation takes us back to the domestic side of the 
Prince’s life :— 


** By a special act of the legislature, Prince Albert was at the same time declared 
to be of age ; and in a letter the next day to his grandmother, after mentioning that 
his brother had been delighted with her letter and present, which ‘he had given him 
as soon as he awoke,’ he goes on to express the gratification it had been to him, that 
in this important step of their lives, he and his brother had ‘still been allowed to go 
hand in hand.’ ‘I appreciate,’ he adds, ‘this proof of papa’s affection and confidence 
asI ought. And this assurance is what makes this step so agreeable to me ; for with- 
out it, the thought that I had ceased to be a child of the house would have been rather 
a source of sorrow than of pleasure. I shall do my best to show myself in all things 
deserving of his confidence. How I should like now to be with you for a few 
moments !’”—pp. 204, 205. 


Had Tennyson seen the following letter, addressed by his brother to 
the Queen after the public announcement of the marriage, he could 
not have more accurately depicted the Prince in the grand monody, 
which he wrote as an introduction to his second edition to his “ Idylls 
of the King” :— 


** As yet you are chiefly taken with his manner, so youthfully innocent—his tran- 
uillity—his clear and open mind. It is thus that he appears on first acquaintance. 
ne reads less in his face of knowledge of men and experience, and why? It is 
because he is pure before the world, and before his own conscience. Not as though 
he did not know what sin was—the earthly temptations—the weakness of man. No; 
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but because he knew, and still knows, how to struggle against them, supported by the 
incomparable superiority and firmness of his character! From our earliest years we 
have been surrounded by difficult circumstances, of which we were perfectly conscious ; 
and, perhaps, more than most people we have been accustomed to see mien in the 
most opposite positions that human life can offer. Albert never knew what it was to 
hesitate. Guided by his own clear sense, he always walked calmly and steadily in the 
right path, In the greatest difficulties that may meet you in your eventful life, you 
may repose the most entire confidence in him. And then only will you feel how great 

a treasure you possess in him.”—pp. 260, 261. 


We now see the results of the Prince’s self-education. The wise and 
large-minded principle manifested in the letter to the Queen, of which 
the following is an extract, continued to be throughout his life the 
grounds upon which were chosen his own personal entourage and the 
household of his son :— 

** Now I come to a second point which you touch upon in your letter, and which I 
have also much at heart ; I mean the choice of the persons who are to belong to my 
household, The maxim, ‘ Tell me whom he associates with, and I will tell you who 
he is,’ must ‘here especially not be lost sight of. 

**T should wish particularly that the selection should be made without regard to 
politics ; for if I am really to keep myself free from all parties, my people must not 
belong exclusively to one side. 

** Above all, these appointments should not be mere ‘ party rewards,’ but they 
should possess other recommendations besides those of party. Let them be either of 
very high rank, or very rich, or very clever, or persons who have performed important 
services for England. 

**Tt is very necessary that they should be chosen from both sides—the same number 
of Whigs as Tories ; and above all do I wish that they should be well-educated men 
and of high character, who, as I have already said, shall-have already distinguished 
themselves in their several positions, whether it be in the army or navy, or in the 
scientific world.” —p. 266. 

Of the difficulties which beset the Prince in assuming his position as 
husband of the regnant sovereign we need not speak. Our readers will 
have no difficulty in picturing them for themselves. Noble and generous 
as are, by the admission of all, the English aristocracy, it would have 
been too much to expect that a young German prince of no higher rank 
in the Empire than the Prince Consort, should be admitted at once to 
the precedency of them all, even though the husband of the Queen, 
without a contest. Probably, in no such critical period of his life did 
the natural and acquired abilities of the Prince display themselves as 
when, by his marriage, he became de facto what he was subsequently 
acknowledged as de jure, Prince Consort. Under the preceding sove- 
reigns the political leaders amongst the Lords had acquired an ascen- 
dency which was quite inconsistent with the theory of the English con- 
stitution. The three years which had elapsed since the Queen’s acces- 
sion had given to one of the great parties in England, in effect, the 
supremacy in the government of the country. How the Prince met this 
difficulty will be seen by the following extract :— 

‘** To sink his own individual existence in that of his wife—to aim at no power by 
himself or for himself—to shun all ostentation—to assume no separate responsibility 
before the public,’ but making his position entirely a part of the Ousen’s—conttaniiting 
and anxiously to watch every part of the public business, in order to be able to advise 
and assist her at any moment in any of the multifarious and difficult questions brought 
before her—sometimes political, or social, or personal :—as the natural head of her 
family, superintendent of her household, manager of her private affairs, her sole con- 
fidential adviser in politics, and only assistant in her communications with the officers 
of the Government.”—p, 318, , 

N. S. 1867, Vor. IV. K K 
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' ‘The same feeling is expressed in the following passage in writing to 
his father :— : 


* Victoria allows me to take much part in foreign affairs, and I think I havealready 
done some good, I always commit my views to paper, and then communicate them 
to Lord Melbourne. He seldom answers me, but I have often had the satisfaction of 
seeing him act entirely in accordance with what I have said.” 


And again, in April, 1841 :— 


** All I can say about my political pevtion is, that I study the politics of the day 
with great industry, and resolutely hold myself aloof from all parties ( fort/fahre mich 
von allen Parteien frei zu hatten). 1 take active interest in all national institutions and 
associations. I speak quite openly with the Ministers on all subjects, so as to obtain 
information, and meet on all sides with much kindness. . . . I endeavour quietly to 
be of as much use to Victoria in her position as I can.” 


For the rest, until, as we hope, we shall have the satisfaction of 
noticing the volumes to be edited by Mr. Theodore Martin, the following 
notes of one who was much in communication with H.R.H. may find a 
place here. 

“ Quickness of perception, slowness, or rather caution, in reception, 
and apparently incapability of forgetting anything once received, were the 
qualities which always showed themselves, It was commonly said here 
when any fact, however minute, could not be recalled, ‘ Ask the Prince ; 
he is sure to know all about it.’ I have had occasion to observe this 
frequently in regard to historical and biographical facts, throughout the 
whole range of European history, family connections, English and 
French as well as German, noble and gentle as well as royal. As to 
portraits, pictures, and figures from pictures which often came before us 
—portraits personal, or family likenesses, scientific facts, scenes and 
plans, &c., such as one who has studied history carefully is sure to have 
contemplated and as sure to have forgotten—on all these subjects I 
could always refer to H.R.H. with confidence. I give these details, 
because I could hardly otherwise convey precisely what help I found in 
my consultations with the Prince.” 

We must defer till the publication of the remaining memorials of his 
life our observations upon his love of Art, and the part that he took in 
the great political movements in the years succeeding the period treated 
of in this volume. We shall then have to speak, not only of the great 
European contest which resulted in the Crimean and Italian wars, but 
also of the Raphael collection, which is a perfectly unique monument of 
his taste and knowledge in the domain of Art. 

. In conclusion, it is worthy of especial remark, that whereas former 
royal authors have given us posthumously their impressions of the mili- 
tary and political events of their times, or by anticipation their “ Idées 
Napoléoniennes,” our Queen has communicated to her people a book 
which tells incidentally of nothing but her own simple domestic educa- 
tion, and directly of the equally domestic education of the Prince 
Consort. 
** Sweet nature, gilded by the gracious gleam 
Of letters, dear to Science, dear to Art, 
Dear to thy land and ours, a Prince indeed, 


Beyond all titles, and a household name, 
Hereafter, thro’ all times, Albert the Good.” 
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MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL GOSSIP.* 


ZONDERFULLY attractive to the uninitiated is a peep at 
life behind the scenes. Whatever our mental calibre, we 
are a trifle inquisitive, and however firmly we may be con- 
vinced that the green-room is not paradise, there are few 
of us who would gladly forego an opportunity of penetrating 

its mysteries. We talk wisely of scenic illusions—of the paint, the gas, 
and the cotton velvet—and yet, in spite of our philosophy, we have a 
strange yearning te attend a rehearsal, or to be tolerated at the wings 
during a pantomime. Alas! for those whose craving is satisfied ; alas! 
for their toes when the scenery is in motion ; alas! for their hats and 
faces when the “rallies” commence. But all who would be intimate 
with the kings and queens of song, the primo tenore, the popular soprano, 
the charming contralto, Norma and Adelgisa, Alfonso and Gennaro, in 
ordinary every-day costume, apart from the glare of the “ float,” chatting, 
joking, eating and drinking, and engaged in other pursuits, “of the earth 
earthy,” will derive intense gratification from a perusal of the volume 
before us—a volume lively and full of anecdote, by which the reader is 
brought in familiar contact, and that without personal suffering at the 
hands and mouths of carpenters and stage-managers, with such constel- 
lations as Giulia Grisi, Mario, Sivori, Hatton, Rossini, Graziani, Bene- 
dict, and Piccolomini. 

The opening chapters contain an amusing account of the responsi- 
bilities and duties, the pleasures and grievances, of an Impresario—i.¢., 
the manager of one of the Italian opera-houses in London. It will be 
observed that we, as well as the author, use the term in a restricted 
sense. According to Graglia, it may be applied to “any one who 
tndertakes a public job,” even, as Mr. Maynard observes, to a member 
of Parliament, or a much-abused promoter of companies. Rank has its 
penalties all the world over; but who could help pitying a gentle- 
man who, to “ taste in music and the drama,” is required to add 
“experience in painting, to enable him to judge correctly of the scenic 
effects of the stage and expenses of the painting-room; a correct 
appreciation of the abilities of those to be engaged, whether singers, 
actors, dancers, or instrumentalists ; and, if he would properly econo- 
mize, an acute idea of the value of silks, satins, and other: articles 
required for the theatrical wardrobe. Taking him all in all,” continues 
our author—“ The Impresario is an anomaly ; never at rest, and yet an 
idle man ; selfish, but continually promoting the success of others ; wor- 
shipped when sought after, to be, when found, remorselessly tormented ; 
he leads the most anxious life, and can nevertheless indulge in venison 
and champagne, while others make his fortune. He is at once the most 
despotic ruler and submissive slave; the ‘super’ trembles at his nod, 
while he is kneeling at-the prima donna’s feet. He is the incarnation 
of unlimited liability. He is liable to the public, liable to the artists, 
liable to Government, liable to proprietors—liable, in short, to every- 
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thing and everybody except himself. By nature amphibious ; at times 
strutting proudly upon the high and dry land of prosperity, at others 
wallowing in the muddy waters of misfortune; equally familiar with 
both, he is philosophically indifferent to either.” 

The mauvais guart-d’ heures of the Impresario are when he hears that 
the popular frimo tenore, or favourite prima donna, is indisposed, and the 
opera which is drawing crowded houses has to be changed, or sung by a 
substitute not attractive to the public. “A delicate little note is handed 
to him—whether from a tenor or prima donna does not signify ; they 
both indulge in similarly diminutive-sized envelopes. It is opened ; the 
manager turns pale as he peruses the contents. . . . . He hastens to 
the theatre; his secretary is forthwith despatched to summon other 
artists; the call-boy runs for his life to the printer; instructions are 
given to the doorkeepers, scene-shifters—in fact, to the entire establish- 
ment—to prepare for the emergency. A bill is drawn up expressing the 
regret of the ‘management’ (why the Impresario insists on calling him- 
self the ‘management’ has never been correctly ascertained) at being 
obliged to announce a change in the performance of the evening.” 

The secretary returns, after a furious drive to all the outskirts of the 
metropolis, and finds the manager pacing his room in an agony of dis- 
appointment and uncertainty. Sometimes he has been successful, and 
can tranquillize his chief with words of consolation. Sometimes, how- 
ever, his luck deserts him, and he is the bearer of anything but satis- 
factory intelligence. The artists he has sought may not have been 
found, or if found, are as unable to appear as the singer whose illness is 
the cause of all the difficulty. Sometimes artists, who were not to be 
found when wanted, will arrive at the last moment when others have 
been persuaded to sing for them, and we have a ludicrous anecdote of 
two Figaros, in the persons of Tamburini and Ronconi, appearing on 
the stage of Covent Garden simultaneously. Mr. Maynard combats the 
popular doctrine of great singers being inordinate drinkers, urging that 
the vocalist has every reason for avoiding a means of excitement so 
detrimental to the voice, when the act of singing is in itself a sufficient 
stimulus. 

After a chapter on the transient nature of musical fame, we have a 
sketch of the manner in which theatres are conducted abroad ; the 
terms upon which Government subsidies are advanced, the relation 
between the Impresario and the higher powers, and the conditions 
imposed upon the former in the event of his assuming the reins of 
management. “Considering,” says Mr. Maynard, “the circumstances 
of theatrical directors on the Continent, and the freedom of action 
enjoyed by those at home, it would appear more prudent for the latter 
to be silent on the subject of a grant from Government, which is some 
times wanted by many, who, like the frogs in the fable, know nothing 
of the conditions upon which it would be conceded.” He then laments 
the present state of English opera, believing that its want of success is 
referable to lack of encouragement from those who lead the fashion, and 
the period of the year at which it is generaliy represented. He main- 
tains that our composers have made the same progress in their art as in 
other countries ; that “ our singers are by no means inferior, while our 
instrumentalists are in some respects superior to their continental 
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brethren ; that English opera has not had a fair trial ; that Government 
protection is necessary for its support, and that, to save the art-honour 
of the country, it should be generously conceded.” 

A chapter on theatres in the olden times leads to a description of the 
claque system in Paris; and of the present chef de da claque, M. David, 
we are told that “he makes a handsome income for himself by flattering 
the amour-propre of others; that “he has a staff two hundred strong 
under his command,” and that, “‘ with cunning generalship, he distributes 
his forces in batches of ten or twenty throughout the house. Each of 
these he places under the surveillance of trusty lieutenants—men of 
caution and superior address. He occupies a conspicuous position 
himself, and conducts the applause with as much care and precision as 
the chef d’orchestre directs the music. It won’t do to encore a morceau 
of which the disinterested part of the audience disapproves; but when 
there is a chance, and the applause has been properly paid for in 
sterling coin of the realm, then the enthusiasm of the c/ague has no 
limit, and the succés isaa succes fou. The chef and Impresario have 
long and serious interviews, at which are discussed the different 
“points” that are to be distinguished with laughter, or an encouraging 
bravo. Auguste, David’s predecessor at the Grand Opera, insisted that 
all first nights confided to his care should be sustained @ /a crescendo. 
Thus, as the piece progressed, the excitement would increase, until the 
last act ended in the mad enthusiasm of his myrmidons. Auguste—a 
man of mark, a giant in stature, and who dressed in the most brilliant 
colours, bright green being his favourite ~wance—realized some thirty 
or forty thousand francs a year, and that the position of chef de da 
claque is worth having is evidenced in the fact that M. David but recently 
paid forty thousand francs for his exclusive right to it at the Grand 
Opera. The preceding remarks naturally lead to a consideration of 
the “free admission” system, concerning which the author most truly 
observes that “ free tickets are the cause of much social trouble,” and 
that “they are seldom, if ever, properly appreciated.” 

Anyone who has ever been even slightly connected with a theatre 
must have been plagued with constant applications from persons very 
well able to pay, who seem to consider that the possession of “ a pass” 
confers an air of importance, a reputation of familiarity with “ life 
behind the scenes,” and of owning the confidence of that mysterious 
and unattainable potentate, the manager. It has been remarked that the 
holders of free admissions always go to hiss; certainly they seem to 
think it as almost a duty to murmur and be dissatisfied, though they 
should remember that, so far from being viewed as objects of especial 
favour, and those whom it delighteth the manager to honour, they are 
regarded by the attendants as interlopers, and more attention is shown 
to those who pay for their admission. “If,” remarks our author, “a 
manager sends a private box to his friends, he is supposed to do so from 
some sinister motive—his theatre wants filling, or he has a favour to ask. 
If he be written to for tickets and should refuse to give them, for the 
honest reason that they would keep so much money out of his pocket, 
he is considered mean and selfish. Any pretext,” continues the writer, 
“seems sufficient for an applicant. He has a relative who writes for the 
newspapers, he is intimate with one of the principal singers or actors, 
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or an old member of his family was once connected with the theatrical 
profession ... . The applications for free admissions to a popular 
theatre are, in reality, so numerous that, were they all complied with, 
there would be no room left for the paying portion of the public.” In 
the good old times the system prevailed of giving away more tickets 
for one part of the house than it would hold, in the hope of forcing the 
free-ticket holder to go into other places, the price of which was higher. 
“For instance, a thousand tickets would be issued for the pit, which 
would only accommodate five hundred people; when the thousand 
came in, the overflow filled the boxes—the unhappy dupes being made 
to pay the difference (or ‘cross money,’ as it is technically called) 
between the price of admission to the pit and that part of the house— 
the trap which had been left to catch them.” 

In the composition of a “touring party,” it appears that the first 
thing to be done is to “catch” a soprano and tenor of established 
reputation. These artists being secured, the next consideration is 
how to complete the set. “ If the soprano and tenor shall have run off 
with a large bait, and prevented your offering any great temptation in the 
way of terms to the others, then must the latter be of moderate preten- 
sions and sing small accordingly ; although experience teaches that they 
often make the most noise. A concert-party should consist of soprano, 
tenor, contralto, and bass; and if the programme is to be perfect, a 
pianist and violinist should be included as the morgeaux de résistance.” 

The Impresario is soon in a dilemma, it appearing from the replies to 
his communications that not one of the dates on which he proposed to 
visit the different towns will suit. How shall he make those dates that 
are chosen fit in with one another? ‘Manchester names October the 
15th, Plymouth the 16th, Glasgow the 17th. How to reach Glasgow 
from Plymouth in one day in time for an evening concert? The 
manager looks at the map in despair ; he raves and tears his hair, and 
ends by writing to Glasgow and Plymouth, requesting them to fix upon 
some other days. The replies are adverse. In Glasgow either the next 
week is preaching-week, or some other counter-attraction is already 
announced. In Plymouth, it might be supposed, from the local 
manager's reply, that October 16th was the only day in the whole year 
when music was tolerated in that remote corner of the world. There is 
no alternative but to give up either Plymouth or Glasgow; and that is 
done accordingly. The next post brings the Impresario still more 
troublesome news. Bradford, = he had counted on a certain date 
and a good engagement, writes to put off both indefinitely. At Leeds, 
a panic in the cloth trade is ruinous to the prospects of all public 
amusements. At Sheffield, the only room available has been taken by 2 
popular conjuror, who refuses to give it up except for a larger sum than 
it can possibly be made to hold. Matters begin to look serious with the 
Impresario, who anticipates the pleasure of having to keep his party idle, 
or of taking them to places which it is very unlikely will prove to be 
remunerative. He has recourse to the telegraph,—changes the route of 
the tour entirely, and considers himself fortunate if in the end there is no 
loss upon the undertaking, out of which he expected to make so much.” 

The particular tour on which the author acquired his experience of 
the vicissitudes of ‘a travelling opera company, occurred, he informs us, 
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some two or three years ago; though he declines to state whether he 
was Impresario, tenor, or basso, merely remarking that he was neither 
prima donna nor contralto. The party numbered eight, and the expe- 
dition took place in August and September, shortly after the London 
season. For a full account of all that happened, we must refer the 
reader to the volume itself, with the assurance that he will find its 
perusal a labour of love. However, to provoke curiosity, we shall 
make a few extracts, begging the reader to understand that a thou- 
sand other passages, equally or more interesting, may be found by the 
least indefatigable of searchers. 

The pleasure of the tour at its outset was somewhat marred by the 
misplaced affection of the prima donna for Bibi, “a wretched, half 
starved French poodle,” and Jacko, “nothing more nor less than a pet 
monkey,” both of whom were nursed by the charming soprano “ with 
all the affection she would have lavished upon a child.” The former 
of these nuisances commenced operations by giving our author “a 
sharp pinch just above the ankle.” He then attacked the fur boots 
of the German basso, who, though the month was August, had on a fur 
coat, and a cap and boots of the same material, and “was in every way 
fitted out for a severe Siberian winter.” On the train stopping at Rugby, 
this gentleman left it in quest of refreshment, and of course created 
quite a sensation, opinions being divided whether he was a Russian 
prince or an escaped lunatic. During the journey the reader is intro- 
duced to J. L. Hatton, of “‘ Good-bye, Sweetheart, Good-bye,” celebrity— 
the “Sultan,” as he was styled by his fellow-voyagers—as well as to 
Bottesini, the contra-bassist, and Sivori, who, on the arrival of the party 
at the hotel at Birmingham, sate “ working away at some new effect, or 
amusing himself with overcoming some altogether impossible difficulty ;” 
whilst the basso, who had “cast his furs,” was trying his low notes, 
“‘which issued from his room at the end of the corridor like the growl- 
ings of an ophicleide ;” the prima donna “ practising her solfeggi, and 
combing the little white hair the razor had left on Bibi’s back ;” the 
tenor making the “ Sultan” teach him the ballad that.was to be such a 
success ; the contralto trying the shake in // Segreto, and her mamma 
unpacking the boxes. 

Of the “Sultan,” it is recorded that he was vice-president at the 
dinner table, and “never seemed better employed, not even when 
threading the intricate ways and byeways of a fugue by Bach, than when 
dissecting a broiled fowl.” He volunteered to undertake the commis- 
sariat branch of the expedition, and catered so successfully that “ the 
standard dishes of an English hotel ”—to wit, “ ox-tail soup, codfish and 
oyster sauce, saddle of mutton, boiled fowls, and some very indigestible 
pastry ”—were not seen “ oftener than was agreeable.” 

During the absence of the party at their first concert, which was 
most successful, the ladies being enthusiastically applauded, and the 
“ Sultan” making everybody’s sides ache with his song, “ The Little Fat 
Man,” to hear which all his travelling companions rushed to the door 
leading to the platform, Jacko and Bibi were not idle. They tore the 
cap and scratched the face of a maid-servant who had been imprudent 
enough to interfere with them, and took refuge in the cushions of the 
sitting-room, from which no coaxing on the part of their misttess could 
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entice them. It was not till the next day that they were brought within 
reach by the pangs of hunger. 

The sketch of Jullien’s life will be read with interest, as also will that 
of Mario’s career, as given by himself. The following anecdote of 
Cerito and a certain Mr. Green, who succeeded in penetrating the 
mysteries of the rehearsal of a ballet at the Italian Opera in London is 
amusing. ‘“ The gentleman was amazed at the active exertions of the 
graceful coryphées in their morning robes montantes. He gazed at them 
through his spectacles with an eagerness akin to rudeness, and only 
pardonable from the novely of his position. We approached the prin- 
cipal danseuse—one of the most distinguished sylphides—being none 
other than Cerito. She was supporting herself against a side scene, 
and—if I may be allowed to say it—was stretching her legs, working 
them up and down. I asked permission to introduce Mr. Green who 
was close to me, ‘Charmée de faire votre connaissance,’ said the 
charming artiste, still, holding on to the side scene, and continuing her 
gymnastics. Mr. Green bowed, but said not a word. He was gaping 
with astonishment. The temptation to increase his surprise was too 
great for Cerito to resist. With incomparable grace she popped the 
' point of her pretty little foot into Mr. Green’s open mouth. It was 
done in an instant, and, I fancy, was a caution to my friend not to gape 
in future at a ballerina.” 

Shortly before the departure of the company for Birmingham, a change 
was noticed in the basso, and it soon became so marked as to incur 
general attention. He had fallen in love with the contralto, but 
as will appear from what follows, his courtship was not happy in its 
results. On the road from Manchester to Bradford the train had to 
pass through an unusually long tunnel. ‘The basso was sitting oppo- 
site his flame, next to whom was the tenor. During the transit through 
the tunnel—there was no lamp in the carriage—the fatal mistake which 
blasted the basso’s hopes of happiness occurred. He had, it seems, 
determined in his own mind to seize the opportunity of darkness to 
make known the state of his heart to the contralto. He did so; and 
grasped what he supposed to be her hand. As the train suddenly 
emerged into daylight, what was his horror and confusion to find that 
he had laid hold of the tenor’s hand instead, and was smothering it with 
kisses, in which act he was discovered. From that time forth he 
wrapped himself in his furs, where he sought consolation in solitude 
and isolation from his companions. It was a wicked joke on the part 
of the tenor, and one for which the basso never forgave him.” 

A chapter on superstition seems rather out of place; one relating to 
the “ Philosophy of Composition ” is interesting and suggestive. 

Grisi, when hardly fourteen years old, sang the part of Emma in 
Zmira, at Bologna, at an hour’s notice. No one could be found to 
replace the singer, who was indisposed. Guilia offered her services ; 
they were accepted, and she acquitted herself admirably. Her success 
led to her being engaged for the season. From Bologna she went to 
Florence, and thence to Milan in 1831. On her début in London in 
1834, the good luck that had hitherto attended her was wanting. She 
had previously sung in Paris with great success, where Laporte had 
heard and engaged her. Disconcerted with her reception in Za Gazza 
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Ladra, she expressed her disappointment to the manager. ‘“ Cea ne 
Sait rien,” was the reply she received ; “it will be all right ;” and the 
prediction was fulfilled. Before the end of the first season Grisi had 
become a popular prima donna, and she maintained her position in 
spite of innumerable rivals. 

“ When Verdi’s Macbeth was given for the first time in Dublin, the long 
symphony preceding the sleep-walking scene did not altogether please 
the galleries. The theatre was darkened—everything looked gloomy 
and mysterious, the music being to match. The curtain rose, and the 
nurse and doctor were discovered seated at the door of Lady Macbeth’s 
chamber, a bottle of physic and a candle being on the table that was 
between them. Viardot (who was playing Lady Macbeth) was waited 
for in the most profound silence—a silence which was broken by a 
voice from the gallery crying out, ‘ Hurry, now, Mr. Lavey; tell us, is 
it a boy or a girl?’—an inquiry which nearly destroyed the effect of the 
whole scene by the commotion it created.” 

Polonini, the basso, achieved equal success as a cook and a doctor. 
“In the operas his ré/es were played by those of his comrades, who too 
well appreciated his talents in the kitchen to allow him to waste his time 
upon the stage.” When an excitable baritone, who had sent a Dublin 
gallery mad with a Swiss tune that he introduced into Linda di Cha- 
mount, was prostrate with fever and indigestion, the medico-basso cook 
adopted the following extraordinary means for his recovery :—* Two 
large mustard poultices were applied to the calves of his legs, and two 
to the soles of his feet; the nightcap being removed, a smooth shining 
scalp was presented to view—a sort of broad, bony, uncultivated desert, 
with not the oasis of a single hair to break the monotony of the wide 
expanse. A large piece of brown paper, steeped in vinegar, and per- 
forated with innumerable holes, was placed upon his crown and fore- 
head. Having completed his applications, Polonini, who apparently 
was as great an adept at pickling a baritone as he was in cooking mac- 
caroni, begged one of the bystanders to fetch a nail-brush.” This being 
vigorously applied to the invalid’s chest, helped, in conjunction with the 
tingling produced by the poultices, and the cooling effect of the vinegar 
on his head, to restore him to consciousness. The means were strange, 
but the result was a victory. 

Towards the close of the volume there is an interesting chapter on 
emotional and intellectual music ; than which, says the author, “ though 
often confounded with each other, no two branches of any art or science 
can be more distinct.” The power of association is discussed, and 
after drawing a contrast between the songs of Schubert and fashion- 
able English ballads, condemning the imitative style of composition in 
vogue at the beginning of the present century, and in which “ it was 
considered the highest effort of art to imitate the cries of animals, the 
wind, a storm, and other natural sounds,” and prophesying that the opera 
of Norma, which contains “some of the most essentially emotional 
music of the modern Italian school,” will in twenty or thirty years “ pro- 
bably have faded, and most likely be then deemed old-fashioned,” the 
writer observes “ that, whereas nearly all our old songs and ditties have, 
in a measure, some reference to pastoral pursuits, music is more or less 
neglected in the rural districts, whilst the great encouragement it meets 
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with comes from the manufacturing counties. In Devonshire, for in- 
stance, music is at the lowest ebb; in Lancashire it flourishes with 
greater vigour than perhaps in any other part of Europe. The musical 
festivals are a corroboration of the fact. No receipts are so large as those 
taken at Birmingham ; none so small as those at Hereford. Norwich 
offers no exception to the rule. It may be said that the larger popu- 
lation of Birmingham and the surrounding neighbourhood accounts for 
the difference as far as regards money. It is, however, indisputable 
that music just now is not so generally cultivated among our agricultural, 
as it is by our manufacturing classes.” 

But we must conclude. ‘The attention of the aspirant to critical fame 
is especially directed to some amusing extracts from a characteristic 
letter to Roqueplan of the Constitutionnel, from Léon Gozlan, one of the 
most distinguished /euil/etonistes of the Paris press, and who for three 
years had been the dramatical and musical critic of the paper. Certain 
conventional notions regarding the importance of “ gentlemen of the 
press,” and their peculiarly favourable relations with the god and 
goddesses of the footlights, are demolished, almost viciously. It will 
not encourage the ambitious fledging who aims at the “slashing” de- 
partment, to learn that “the writer for a newspaper has two functions 
to perform,—the work of the man, and that of a beast of burden,’—and 
that “the critic’s duties”—and the disgusted Léon Gozlan was of the 
critical fraternity—“ are even more arduous in London than in Paris.” 
“T tender my thanks,” writes the votary of the gay science, “to those 
who learned to decipher my nocturnal hieroglyphics, and committed no 
errors except at the expense of common sense; who made me say, instead 
of ‘laissons faire la république, ‘ faisons frire la république,—who never 
could, in their rapid work, express ‘ pentalope, macaron, catholique, but 
always ‘fenlatope, recamon, calothique. 1 thank them: My young 
friends, be not too strict. Be amiable to the box-keepers, who are fami- 
liar with you, and offer you their snuff-box.... Endeavour to wear 
always the same cravat, the same coat, or some mark on your forehead 
the whole year through, without which the checktakers will refuse to 
recognise you, and daily dispute your right to admission.... Behind 
the scenes an actress’ is not more than a stage property, a scene a box 
of paint. She cares nothing for you, my friends, nothing whatever. Do 
not believe in that privilege of journalism.... Again, do not sup- 
pose that actors will tempt yoy by dinners and presents, silver services, 
diamond pins. Your honesty will never be in danger. - Be not Aristides 
to a sure and certain loss. Your door will never be approached by an 
artist wishing you to praise him.... A writer is expected to die in 
his stall. Your wedding-bells may ring, your father may be dying, and 
wish to give you his last blessing,—obey the prompter’s signal,—you are 
the property of the public.” 

Taking it as a whole, “The Enterprising Impresario” is one of 
the most amusing books we have met for a long time. It must be 
attractive to all who have the slightest interest in affairs musical or dra- 
matic ; and open the pages where we will, there is sure to be something 
worth reading. To agreeable matter is added a clear type and a hand- 
some binding. With these recommendations the work ought to,—and 
no doubt soon will,—make its way to every library table. 
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Correspondence of Sylvanus Wrban. 


Sin scire labores, 


Quere, age : quzerenti pagina nostra patet. 





[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless it is agreeable, for 
publication, but in order to facilitate Correspondence.] 





THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


1. Mr. Urnsan,—As the Archbishop 
of York, in his address to the Archzeolo- 
gical Institute at Hull lately, alluded 
to his interview with Fuad Pasha, I 
trust I may be permitted to record that 
part of the interview which more particu- 
larly concerned the Palestine Exploration 
Fund (of the Committee of which his 
Grace is chairman), as given in a letter 
from the Archbishop to myself. 

Before so doing I may state the cir- 
cumstances which led to the interview. 
When the Committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund sent out their second 
exploring party to the Holy Land in 
January last, under the charge of Lieut. 
Charles Warren, R.E., they gave him a 
general instruction to make Jerusalem his 
head-quarters, and to excavate and inves- 
tigate in and about the city as much as 
possible, especially in the sacred . enclo- 
sure of the Haram esh-Sherif; and Lord 
Stanley was then good enough to apply to 
the Government of the Porte for a Vizie- 
rial letter authorising such explorations to 
be made inside that sacred spot. The 
letter was duly sent to Lieut. Warren in 
accordance with Lord Stanley's request, 
but unfortunately, on its arrival, it was 
found to contain a clause expressly ex- 
cluding the Haram esh-Sherif and all 
other sanctuaries from our examination. 
Lieut. Warren therefore wisely deter- 
mined not to make use of so imperfect a 
weapon, but to proceed in his investiga- 
tions as best he could without any such 
aid. The result is, that outside the walls 
of the sacred enclosure he had made a 
discovery which is almost, if not quite, as 
important as any that have ever been 
made in or about Jerusalem, and which 
cannot fail to be the fruitful parent of 
many more. He has found that the 
south wall of the Haram, which rears its 


venerable face to a height of 80 ft. above 


the soil, descends also to no less a depth 
than 53 ft. below it—the solid rock of 
Mount Moriah, on which it is founded, 
being covered with that immense thick- 
ness of débris. Thus this wall must ori- 
ginally have stood at a height of 130 ft. 
above its foundations, fully justifying the 
expressions of Josephus, who says con- 
cerning it that ‘‘ if any one looked down 
from the top of the battlements into the 
valley he would be giddy, while his sight 
could not reach to such an immense 
depth.” (Ant. xv. ii. sec. 5.) 

The foundations and the unworn ma- 
sonry of the buried portion may be ex- 
pected to disclose many a secret affecting 
these venerable walls, secrets which Lieut. 
Warren is now diligently occupied in 
revealing. But this is not all. He found 
two other things. He found, first, that 
the eastern wall is prolonged beyond the 
southern face, and continues in the general 
direction of Siloam. How far it continues, 
or what are its exact direction and extent, 
I expect to hear shortly from Lieut. 
Warren. He found, secondly, that below 
the débris a second south wall exists 
20 ft. distant from the known one, and of 
slighter workmanship. How far this wall 
goes, what its purpose might have been, 
its relation to the “ triple gateway ” and 
the staircase which M. de Saulcy believed 
that he had discovered to descend from the: 
triple gateway, how this discovery may 
affect the piers of the arches below the 
south-east corner of the enclosure, are 
questions which I await further informa- 
tion to be able to answer. 

Meantime, such discoveries outside na- 
turally whetted the appetite of the Com- 
mittee for what existed inside the enclo- 
sure, and at their recent meeting on the 


19th of July, in the Jerusalem Chamber 


at Westminster, it was resolved to apply 
to Fuad Pasha for. an interview, either 
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with himself or with the Sultan, at which 
the intentions of the Committee might 
be laid fully open, and any powers or in- 
fluence possible obtained. I now leave the 
Archbishop’s letter to,tell its own tale :— 

“T stated,” says his Grace, “that our 
Committee desired every facility should 
be given them for the explorations; that 
we disclaimed all wish to proselytise 
through them; that we were acting in 
the interests of religious literature and 
history only, and that we earnestly de- 
sired to excite no hostility. Fuad Pasha 
observed that the Turkish Government 
desired to be perfectly tolerant, and that 
the only limitation of their power to be 
so lay in the danger of fanatical outbreaks, 
which arose, not from the Turks, but 
from the Christian population, and the 
natural jealousies of the three great divi- 
sions of Christians. So far as was con- 
sistent with order the Government would 
give every help to the exploration. A 
little distribution of uahegfene and there 
to the custodians of these places would 
do much to smooth away difficulties. He 
observed that the Turks no longer knew 
the Protestants only through the repre- 
sentatives of other sects, but understood 
them better than formerly, and were 
aware that they did not lend themselves 
to any political object. He said, ‘On 
my return to Constantinople I will write 
by telegraph to the Governor of Jerusa- 
lem ; I will show what I write to Mr. 
Lionel Moore, who is free to communicate 
it to P. I will desire that every pos- 
sible facility may be given to the explo- 
rers, believing that they are, as you say, 
discreet and desirous to avoid disturbance. 
I shall be glad at any future time to hear 
from you as to your wishes, and shall do 
all I can to promote them.’” 

Nothing could be better than this, and 
I feel confident that before long the 
secrets of this most venerable and most 
interesting place (surely the most interest- 
ing in the world) will have yielded them- 
selves up to the reverend and intelligent 
examination, and the exact record, of 
Lieut. Warren and his Sappers. 

But, alas! even with Fuad Pascha’s 
assistance these things cannot be done 
without ‘money. Many hundred pounds 
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are wanted before this, the kernel of the 
discovery of Palestine, can be reached ; 
and surely they will mot be wanting. 
The Palestine Exploration Fund is the 
first organised attempt to do what four- 
fifths of the educated Englishmen of the 
last fifty years have longed, have tried, 
to do for themselves. Who is there that 
has ever had the opportunity of going to 
Palestine who has not eagerly embraced 
it, and who is there that has not found 
the speed, the language, the heat, the ten 
thousand drawbacks of the place too much 
for him, and returned with a new idea 
and a new feeling certainly, but still with 
hardly more? At last this society is 
started with the object of doing at leisure, 
and in a systematic, thorough manner, 
what every one tries, and fails, to do 
hastily, fragmentarily, for himself. Surely 
every one will support such an attempt. 
Let every one now living in England who 
has been in Palestine give the Palestine 
Fund a donation, and the thing is done. 

Our operations are threefold :— 

1. Exploration—on which I have only 
to add that we have already materials for 
almost an entire, complete, and accurate 
map of the country and photographs of 
more than 300 spots and cbjects, large 
numbers of which have never before been 
taken. 

2. Geology—for this our desire is to 
send out a party, under the charge of 
Mr. Prestwich, F.G.S., the eminent geolo- 
gist, who has most kindly offered his ser- 
vices. 

8. Botany and Zoology—for which in 
like manner we hope to avail ourselves of 
the services of the Rev. H. B. Tristram, 
well tried and well known already in the 
same field, and anxious, like an old hunter, 
to be off on his final chase. 

I shall be happy to give any further 
information, or to forward the papers, 
reports, and subscription lists of the 
society to any one who will do me the 
kindness to apply for them.—I am, &c., 


Ggorcz Grove, 


Hon. Sec., Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Sydenham, Sept., 1867. 


THE LUNAR ECLIPSE AT NINEVEH. 


2. Mr. Unsan,—There is notice of an 
eclipse recorded in a cuneiform inscrip- 
tion, which has been translated and inter- 
preted by the late Dr. Hincks as follows : 
—‘In the month Tisri the moon was 


eclipsed, and the moon emerged from the 
shadow while the sun was rising ;” which 
eclipse, according to Dr. Hincks, occurred 
on “‘ Sept. 13, 3.0. 701, at the beginning 
of Sennacherib’s reign.” 
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Entertaining the highest opinion of 
the value of Dr. Hincks’sdiscoveries in 
cuneiform literature, I think there are 
some reasons for questioning the conclu- 
sion of the learned Doctor in this in- 
stance. In the first place, according to 
“L’Art de Vérifier les Dates” (Paris 
edition of 1820), which has received the 
high approval of our Astronomer Royal 
for accuracy, there was not any eclipse of 
the moon during the year B.c. 701. There 
was a partial one on Sept. 13, s.c. 702, 
about 7 a.m., allowing for the difference 
between the meridian of Nineveh and 
Paris, to which Dr. Hincks doubtless 
alludes, and this so far fulfilled one of the 
conditions mentioned in the inscription 
of the !moon emerging from the shadow 
while the sun was rising. 

But I think it fails in respect to its 
having taken place “in the beginning of 
Sennacherib’s reign,” as we may conclude 
from Scripture. According to 2 Kings, 
xviii, 9—13, Shalmaneser was king of 
Assyria in the fourth year of Hezekiah, 
and Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah took 
place in the fourteenth year of the same ; 
consequently the beginning of Senna- 
cherib’s reign is limited to the ten years 
between the fourth and fourteenth of 
Hezekiah, which, according to our Biblical 


Pascal and Newton. 
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chronology, would be s.c. 723—-713, As- 
suming that Sennacherib’s reign began in 
the first or second of these years (i.¢., soon 
after his father Shalmaneser’s invasion of 
Samaria), as we gather from Scripture that 
he (Shalmaneser) was dead in the sixth of 
Hezekiah, and the annals of Sennacherib, 
discovered at Nineveh by Mr. Layard, show 
that he overran Syria in the third year of 
his own reign, we cannot be far wrong 
in dating the beginning of Sennacherib’s 
reign as either 3.c. 722, or 721. Now, on 
referring to ‘‘ L’Art de Vérifier les Dates,” 
I find there was a total eclipse of the 
moon, Sept. 12, s.c. 721, about 6 a.m. 
mean time at Nineveh ; and inasmuch as 
this eclipse fulfils all the conditions re- 
quired—viz., that it was total, and there- 
fore more likely to be recorded than any 
partial one would be—that it took place 
in the month Tisri (answering nearly to 
our September), at the time of sunrise, 
and in the beginning of Sennacherib’s 
reign, there can scarcely be a doubt but 
that this must be the eclipse recorded in 
the cuneiform inscription, which has been 
read by the genius of Dr. Hincks.—] 
am, &c., 
Bourcurzr W. Savitz. 


Dawlish, Devon, 


PASCAL AND NEWTON. 


3. Mr. Unsax,—aAs the biographer of 
Sir Isaac Newton, and the only living 
person who has examined his letters and 
MSS. in the possession of the Earl of 
Portsmouth, I feel that I am called upon 
to expose the forged correspondence be- 
tween him and Pascal which has recently 
been presented to the French Academy 
of Sciences, and published in successive 
numbers of the Comptes Rendus, &c. 

After perusing this correspondence, I 
communicated to M. Chevreul, the Presi- 
dent of the Academy, the most satis- 
factory evidence that the letters are for- 
geries; but as my letter may not be 
published till the committee of the 
Academy give in their report, I am 
anxious that the truth, in so far as I can 
state it, should be known in this country. 

If the correspondence in question is 
genuine, Pascal has anticipated Newton 
in the discovery of the law of gravity ; 
and our French friends across the Channel 
might justly charge Mr. Conduitt, Bishop 
Horsley, and myself—who, I believe, are 
the only persons who had thoroughly 


examined the papers of Sir Isaac Newton 
—with having destroyed the letters of 
Pascal, in order to give to Newton the 
honour, and to England the glory, of so 
great a discovery. 

1. In the Portsmouth papers there is 
not a single letter from Pascal to Newton, 
nor any letter or document in which his 
name is mentioned. 

2. Pascal is alleged to have heard of 
Newton’s precocious genius as a mathe- 
matician, and to have written to him 
encouraging letters, when he was only 
eleven years of age! Newton was nota 
precocious genius. His great powers 
were very slowly developed. Till he was 
sixteen he was occupied with water- and 
wind-mills and dials; and, as he himself 
told Mr. Conduitt, his first experiment 
was made in 1658, when he was sizxteen— 
an experiment, too, indicating very little 
genius. 

8. Newton’s mother, under the name 
of Anne Ayscough, thanks Pascal for his 
attention to her son; but Anne Ayscough 
ceased to have that name when Newton 
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was only four years old, and had she 
written after that time it could only have 
been as Hannah Smith. 

4, According to the alleged corres- 
pondence, Newton received at least two 
hundred manuscripts and notes from Pas- 
cal, which he offered to return ; but it does 
not appear that the offer was accepted. 

5. Newton never wrote in French, 
and distinctly states that he could not 
read French without a dictionary. His 
letters to Varignon and other French 
savants were always written in Latin. 
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6. The letters contain the strongest in- 
ternal evidence that they were not written 
by Newton. He never could ‘have ex- 
pressed an eternal gratitude for the kind- 
hess of his friend. : 
’ 7. An examination of the handwriting 
and of the paper by an English expert 
will, doubtless, add to the evidence given 
above, that the correspondence in question 
is not genuine.~—I am, &c., 

Davip Brewster. 


Allerly, Melrose, Sept., 1867. 


THE ABBE EDGEWORTH DE FIRMONT. 


4. Mr. Ursan,—Having observed in 
your September number, p. 286, that Mr. 
Henry Kingsley, alluding in the course 
of his talented novel, ‘ Mademoiselle 
Mathilde,” to the Abbé Edgeworth, makes 
a foot-note inquiry as to how that eccle- 
siastic obtained his territorial title, “De 
Firmont,” I think it possible that an 
answer to that question contained in the 
following brief statement, may not be un- 
welcome to some of your readers, more 
especially as it involves one or two other 
points referred to by Mr. Henry Kingsley 
with regard to “the man who was on the 
scaffold with Louis XVI.” 

Henry Allen Edgeworth, son of Essex 
Edgeworth, and said by French biogra- 
phers to have been cousin to “the great 
Miss Edgeworth,” was born at Edgeworth- 
town in 1745. His father, a beneficed 
clergyman of the Church of England, 
having inherited a certain estate in Ire- 
land, was called “Edgeworth of Fairy 
Mount ;” but when Essex Edgeworth 
became a convert to the Roman Catholic 
faith, and consequently made his perma- 
nent residence at Toulouse, his Irish 
territorial title lapsed into “ De Firmont.” 
Henry, Essex Edgeworth’s son, was edu- 
cated in France, first at Toulouse, and 
afterwards at the Sorbonne. When or- 
dained priest, he entered the fraternity of 
“ Les Missions Etrangéres” in Paris, and 
became Confessor to Madame Elisabeth, 
who introduced him to her brother 
Louis XVI. That monarch’s earnest 
appreciation of this ecclesiastic’s character 
was best evinced on the scaffold ; but after 
the king’s execution, so imminent was the 
danger to which the loyal Abbé Edge- 
worth de Firmont was, exposed, that he 
dwelt in seclusion at Choisy, under the 
name of “ Essex,” until enabled to escape 
in disguise to England. There, as after- 


wards at Mittau and elsewhere, the Abbé 
Edgeworth de Firmont was entitled to all 
honour; but when the second William 
Pitt generously desired him to accept a 
pension, he refused it. By special request 





* We understand that M. Chasles, the distin- 
guished member of the French Institute, who 
possesses about 800 or 400 —— letters 
which have been made public at , and are 
said to have actually between Pascal and 
Newton, has decl to state to the committee 
of the Academy of Sciences appointed to in- 
quire into their authenticity how they came 
into his possession. The committee has there- 
fore declined to inves the res M. 
Faugere, however, the e ent editor of Pascal’s 
works, has declared that the letters of Pascal, 
of his sister, Madame Perrin, and Jacquelin 
Pascal are not in their handwriting, ‘and are all 
written by the same hand. When Sir Isaac 
Newton's letters are subjected to a similar 
ordeal, we have no doubt. that they- will.be 
found to be forged, like those of Pascal. We 
learn from the new number of The Month that 
the opinion of the Commissioners appointed 
by the Académie des Sciences was given by 
the celebrated astronomer, M. le Verrier, who 
said :—Astronomers have the bad habit of 
bringing into play, with + to all matters, 
a rule which they were‘ ob’ to make for 
themselves with regard to astronomical obser- 
vations, When a document is submitted to 
them, they ask whence it comes, who has 
signed it, and what are the proofs of its reality 
and exactitude. When these proofs are wanting, 
they are in the habit of putting the document 
aside —without sedadeniine thereby affirming 
that it is false. He had lately received from an 
English missionary in India an observation of 
two black points which had passed over the 
sun. If there had been but one, he would have 
published the observation ; but two !—at the 
time, moreover, when astronomers who exa- 
mined the sun’s surface every day had seen 
nothing ! It had appeared to him extraordinary, 
and he had put the letter aside. He repeated 
that these habits of distrust were, perhaps, 
wrongly brought to the handling of all kinds of 
scientific subjects. Still, this showed how in- 
convenient it was to appoint a commission to 
deal with questions of the kind brought before 
the Academy by M. Chasles. If, however, that 
gentleman would give explanations as to the 
origin of his documents, on condition of being 
told what use would be made of those explana- 
tions, the commission could only reply, that it 
would consider that question after the explana- 
tions had been given. (S. U.) 
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of Louis XVIII. at Blankenbourg, he con- 
veyed the order of the “ Saint Esprit” to 
Paul, Emperor of Russia, but although 
the best friend of the exiled royal family 
of France, he declined every personal 
mark of distinction which princes more 
prosperous at that time than those of 
France would fain have conferred on him, 
and devoted himself to the service of the 
friendless sick and poor. In the summer 
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of 1807, the Abbé Edgeworth de Firmont 
died of a fever caught in the discharge 
of his spiritual duties at the Military 
Hospital of Mittau. Louis XVIII. com- 
posed a Latin epitaph in honour of that 
name, concerning which I have thus pre- 
sumed to address you."—I am, &c. 


A. E. C. 
Upper Wimpole Street, W. 


LONGEVITY. 


5. Mz. Unsay,—As an addition to the 
instances of longevity furnished by Mr. 
Fuller (Taz GentLEman’s Macazinz, May 
and Sept.), allow me to send you some 
particulars respecting an old man, named 
Joshua Millar, at present living in this 
town, who has reached the patriarchal 
age of 106 years. Born in the village of 
Dunston on.the ‘Tyne, he was baptised, as 
is shown by the register of the parish of 
Whickham, on the 25th of October, 1761. 
He was engaged for fourteen years on 
board a man-of-war, under Nelson, by 
whom he was promised promotion; but 


his expectations were not fulfilled, owing 
to the death of the gallant admiral. 
Millar soon after quitted the service, and 
until recently was employed as a keelman 
at Bedlington. Notwithstanding his great 
age, Millar is hale and hearty ; and with 
the exception of slight deafness, is in full 
enjoyment of his faculties. 

These particulars I have taken, briefly, 
from the Newcastle Daily Chronicle of 
this date.—I am, &c.. 

J. ManveEt. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

Sept. 12, 1867. 


A PLEA FOR STONEHENGE. 


6. Mr. Unsay,— The well known 
interest taken by your Magazine in 
Archeology, and in our ancient national 
monuments, leads me to address you on 
the subject of Stonehenge, with the view 
of calling attention to its condition. This 
grand monument. of the far past is un- 
happily undergoing premature ruin. En- 
tirely unprotected, the stones are abraded 
by the wheels of the carriages of visitors 
driven by careless drivers, ‘wandering 
cattle rub their bodies against them, and 
pilfering tourists—unfortunately, by no 
means rare—chip pieces from the stones, 
which they carry off as memorials of 
Stonehenge, and of their own thievish 
propensities. 

Nor are these the only influences at 
work, to destroy what Wharton has well 
called in his beautiful sonnet, 

“The noblest monument of Albion’s isle.” 
Fires for picnic purposes are lighted 
under and around the stones; the result 
of which is, that portions of many of them 
are cracked and badly burnt. Surely all 
these evils should be averted. Stone- 
henge, it is true, stands on private 
ground ; but as the proprietor is apparently 
indifferent respecting its fate, one or more 
of our Archzeological Institutions should 


endeavour to preserve this most inte- 
resting relic, A small sum would defray 
the cost of placing a light and appropriate 
iron railing round it, which, without im- 
peding the view, would prevent cattle and 
carriages from injuring the stones. I 
would further suggest that a small cottage 
should be erected near the monument, 
and that an efficient person should be 
appointed to reside in it, whose business 
it should be to admit visitors within the 
railing, and take care that the monument 
was not wantonly injured. The remune- 
ration that he would receive from parties 
would render it unnecessary to give him 
a salary; indeed a small admission fee, to 
which no visitor would object, might be 
established. Such a plan obtains with 
respect to many of our ancient monu- 
ments, and is found to answer extremely 
well.—I am, &c., CO. R. Wzxo. 


Bellevue House,. Bath. 





a Letters of the Abbé Edgeworth, with a 
sketch of his life prefixed, were printed, one 
vol., 8vo, in Paris, 1818. The compilation was 
originally made by the Abbé himself at the 
urgent request of Louis XVIII. Brief notices 
of his life are also to be found in the “‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale,” and the “‘ Biographie des 
Contemporains,” and in other works more in- 
accessible to the public, but of equal value to 
French students. 
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SERVANTS’ COCKADES. 


7. Mn. Unsax,—As the editor of 
what is emphatically Taz Genrieman’s 
Mageazirz, will you oblige me by in- 
forming me whether you consider that 
the livery servants of county magistrates 
en entitled to wear cockades in their 

ts ? 


They have long been worn by the ser- 
vants of officers in the army; and I 
should be glad to know if there is any 
rule or regulation on the subject. 

I am, &c., 
A Country Macistrarsz. 
Sept., 1867, 


JACKSON’S MS. “BOOK OF DEEDS AND PRECEDENTS,” temp. MARY 
AND ELIZABETH. 


8. Mz. Unsay,—Hunter, in the “ His- 
tory of South-Yorkshire” (circa, 1828), 
several times refers to this book, which he 
states had been seen by him amongst the 
collections of Mr. Wilson, of Broomhead, 
near Sheffield, and which he had found of 
great use in the preparation of his work, 


At page 120 of vol. ii, he speaks of it 
as “a large volume of precedents and 
drafts still existing.” Can any one say 
where this book now is?—I am, &c., 
Cuanrizs Jackson, 
Doncaster, 


Sept., 1867, 


HARRISON FAMILY. 


9. Mr. Urnsax,—The number of Tue 
Gentieman’s Macazixs for December 
last contains a notice of the death of the 
Rev. William Moore Harrison, in which 
it is stated that his father, Mr. Richardson 
Harrison, was of an old Yorkshire family, 
one of whose ancestors was the Sir 
Thomas Harrison mentioned in Tug 
Genrteman’s Macazine of 1795, Part I. 
p. 486. I have not the old volume of the 
Magazine to, refer to, but I should be 
much obliged if any of your readers and 


correspondents could help me to any 
information about the early history of 
this family of Harrison. <A pedigree of 
them is entered at the Heralds’ College, 
commencing with Thomas Harrison, of 
Steadsike, in Halifax, county York, gen- 
tleman, who died in 1774, father of Rich- 
ardson Harrison.—I am, &c., 


Franots Nicnous. 


Lawford Hall, Manningtree, 
Sept., 1867, 


LINCOLNSHIRE SONGS. 


10. Mz. Urnsay,—I am very anxious 
to recover the words of two old songs 
which were very popular among our 
Lincolnshire peasantry sixty or seventy 
years ago. They have each of them once 
existed as printed broadsides. After 
much inquiry I have been unable to hear 
of a single copy of either of them. 

1. Of this I possess the following frag- 
ment, taken down from the lips df a 
person who had often heard it sung.) The 
intention of the ditty was to protest 
againat,the inclosure of commons :— 


“The oy he up to London is gone 
To get the act passed before he return. 


But now the commons are ta’en in,- 
The cottages pulled down, 

And Moggy’s got na wool to spin 
Her linsey-woolsey gown.” 

2. This sea song was formerly a great 
favourite by the farm-house fire-side. The 
following lines were repeated to me by a 
person who heard them sung for the last 


time by a blind fiddler on the night of 
the day on which the battle of Trafalgar 
was fought :— 


“Our Captain he was a man of great 
fame, 
Sir Thomas Matthews, that was his 


name ; 
And when in the midst of the battle he 


came, 

He cried, ‘Fight on my jolly boys, with 
courage true and bold, 

We will never have it said that we ever 
was (sic) controlled. 


The frst that pore down on us were 
three, 

The Aimwell, the Speedwell, and Sals- 
buree, 

The one was on the wither, the t’other 


on the dither, 
And the third on the starboard lee.” 


Tam, &c., 
Epwarp Pxacock. 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 
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DICTIONARY OF CUSTOMS. 


11. Mr. Unsan,—I should feel exceed- 
ingly obliged if any of your correspondents, 
knowing of any local customs, would send 
an account of them to me; as I am collect- 


ing materials to publish a Dictionary of 
Customs.—I am, &c., 
T. T. Dyer. 
7, Berkeley Street, W. 


CAPTAIN COOK’S SHIP. 


12. Mr. Urnsay,—I read the other day 
in an old newspaper, apparently of about 
1857 or 1858, that the ship in which the 
celebrated navigator, Captain Cook, jour- 
neyed round the world, and which used 
to be moored off Somerset House as a 


Thames police station, was to be removed 
to Deptford dockyard, and broken up. 
Can any of your readers tell me whether 
this order ever took effect, or whether the 
old hull is still in existence 1—I am, &c., 
THAMESINUS. 


TRADESMAN’S TOKENS. 


18. Mz. Ursan,—I should have been 
surprised (see August number of THe 
GentLeman’s Macaztne) if your corres- 
pondent, Mr. Wood, had found any notice 
of his tokens in Boyne’s work ; but if he 
will look at page 125 in Conder’s “ Pro- 
vincial Coins, Tokens, and Medalets,” 


he will find his Banbury token men- 
tioned, and at page 191 his Dublin 
one." Boyne merely alludes to the“ Early” 
tradesman’s tokens of 1666, &c., while 
Conder those of 1790, &c.—I am, &c., 
W..T. Inter. 
Epsom, Sept., 1867. 


A WORD FOR THE WALNUT TREE. 


14. Mr. Ursan, — Will any of your 
readers have the kindness to inform me 
why walnut trees are so few and far 
between in England, where they are in- 
digenous? The timber of the walnut tree 
is very superior to most other kinds grown 
in this country, and the fruit is de- 
servedly a common favourite; then why 
do we not plant walnut trees by our hedge- 
rows, instead of the elm and useless 
poplar? Not only is the timber good, 
but the trees would produce an annual 
dividend in the shape of such fruit as can- 


not be produced in any other country. 
Yet every season we import large quanti- 
ties of a very inferior kind, to supply the 
demand in our markets. It is said to be 
a sign of wisdom in a man when he plants 
an orchard ; but certainly the gentleman 
who plants walnut trees in “ every sunny 
wayside where he can,” is wisely alive to 
his own interest, besides being a bene- 
factor to his family on the “ manor born,” 
and to every man who, like myself, is a 


Nucis Amaror. 


CENTENARIANS. 


15. Mr. Ursax,—Your correspondent 
Mr. J. F. Fuller's letter published in Taz 
Gentieman's Macazine for May, does not 
set at rest the doubts entertained by some 
writers as to whether the age of one 
hundred years is actually reached by men 
in “ these degenerate days.” 

_ His extracts from newspapers prove 
little save the easy credulity of the ex- 
tractor. Extracts from reliable registries 
of birth might be worth something as 
evidence of age. It is well known that 
persons of great age are as prone to 
chronicle themselves older than their true 
age, as at an earlier period of life they 
might be prone to write themselves 
younger than their true age; and it is 
noticeable that in the instances quoted by 
N. S. 1867, Vou. IV. 





your correspondent, the supposed cente- 
narians are persons in humble circum- 
stances, to whom it might be very ad- 
vantageous to excite the wonder and 
sympathy of their neighbours by this 
“ tale of years.” 

The newspapers publish the gossip that 
reaches their letter-box, which may be 
good authority for a case of a calf with 
two heads, or a gigantic turnip, but better 
evidence is needed to establish an import- 
ant question in physiology.—I am, &c., 


Joun Ropsrts. 
Maber House, 
August, 1867. 





® Except the word “ha'fpenny” on the edge. 
LL 
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Antiquarian Notes. 


By CHARLES ROACH SMITH, F.S.A. 





—— Quid tandem vetat 
Antiqua misceri novis ? 





Yorkshire.—Some interesting discoveries have recently been made at 
Kildale Church, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, which the Rev. J. C. 
Atkinson describes at considerable length with competent pen, and 
with so much zeal and good feeling, that it may be inferred he will 
secure careful drawings, so that engravings may be made of the remains 
of most consequence. The restoration, or rather rebuilding, of this 
church has been agitated for two or three years past; and on the 
maturing of the plans, proceedings were commenced a few weeks since 
by taking down the nave and the chief part of the chancel, leaving only 
the tower untouched. In the process of clearing away the old floor and 
the adjacent matters, several tombstones and other carved stonework were 
brought to light. -Two tombstones, with swords and other symbols cut 
upon them, had previously been partially visible. Several more have lately 
been discovered; of different shapes, with crosses cut upon them: 
the two of earlier date, having this figure cut in relief; the later in sunk 
lines, Another bears a floriated cross; the carving sharp and of elegant 
design : unfortunately this has been broken, and all that remains of a 
legend is a small portion with the letters ME: AvT as fresh as if but just 
left by the graver’s tool. ‘At least two of the larger stones have the 
Percy shield rudely incised ; two a sword (one of these in relief) ; twoa 
symbol at the upper corners, which is not a rude cinquefoil in a circum- 
scribed circle, simply because there are six points; one a figure in relief, 
which may be a horn suspended by a baldric; and one of the lesser, be- 
sides a pair of shears near the middle, has a beautifully cut circular figure, 
with eight ‘foils’ nearer the head. There can be little or no doubt that | 
all of these once covered members of the Percy family, who came into 
possession of the Kildale manor early in the 13th century, if not before.” 

Mr. Atkinson describes the earlier remains as follows :—“ But inte- 
resting as all these memorials are, and in more ways than one, their 
interest, it would seem likely, fades before that of other matters found 
at a level a few inches deeper than that of the tombstones. Just within 
the line of the north wall of the church a series of interments, laid east 
and west, and with the head of one near the feet of the next, were found 
to the number of seven or eight ; and with them a number of weapons 
of iron and articles of bronze. Among the former were three swords, an 
axe, three or four daggers (presumably : from the state of corrosion it is 
hard to say decisively that one at least is not a spear or javelin head), a 
knife in 2 bone handle, portions, apparently, of spurs, &c. . Among the 
latter a pair of tweezers, an object consisting of two legs, each two 
inches long, set square in the ends of a cross bar (about half the length 
of the legs), and terminating each of them in moveable rings, not 
unlikely a means of suspension for some object or objects unknown ; 
the remains of two hemispherical bowls of thin metal, about two and 
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a half inches in diameter at the mouth, and perforated with four small 
holes near the rim, which probably or certainly formed parts of a 
balance. A plug of lead also was met with, which, from the green 
metallic matter about it, seemed to have come from a bronze or bronze- 
lined socket ; and a shield-shaped and decorated plate of bronze, which 
may have been the chape of a sword or dagger sheath. A small wooden 
frame was also found, with a moveable panel, inclosing a small plate of 
lead, about the thickness of half-a-crown, and three quarters of an inch 
by one inch in dimensions.” 

Mr. Atkinson is of opinion that these remains may be referred to the 
Danish occupation of Yorkshire: and he refers to the works of Herr 
Worsaae of Copenhagen (than whom there is no better authority), for 
types of the Danish axe and sword, which seem to accord with the 
Kildale weapons more closely than the earlier Anglo-Saxon. He 
observes, “ The dispossessed owners of Kildale, named in Domesday, 
were Orme and Ligulf; and there can be no reasonable doubt that they 
were heirs—at least successors—to others whose nationality was as 
distinctly declared by their names, as in the case not only of these two, 
but in that of twenty-one more out of the twenty-seven owners in Cleve- 
land specified in the Domesday Book. It is scarcely a mere surmise 
that some of the earlier of these settlers—perhaps not quite the earliest— 
might be buried within the limits of a Christian edifice and yet not 
without the accustomed weapons of their heathen fore-elders.” 

A tumulus near Weaverthorpe has lately been opened, a prelude to 
further excavations conducted by Canon Greenwell. The tumulus and 
its contents are thus described :—“ This was a solitary mound, of very 
large area, but spread about greatly by the agency of the plough, until 
the diameter was over 50 ft., the height being reduced to 2 ft. In exca- 
vating, quantities of red deer and other animal bones, all split longi- 
tudinally for the marrow, were found. In the centre, in a circular grave 
of ro ft. diameter, and nearly 6 ft. deep into the solid chalk, was found 
the burial of a Briton—a warrior, laid with his weapons beside him. 
The body was on the left side, with the head towards the north-east, and 
in the now well-understood contracted posture in which the inhumed 
burials of the Britons were made. The bony right hand of the skeleton 
grasped a fine bronze dagger of the round-ended (and early) type. The 
ovate-oblong blade was delicately thin, and the broad end had the three 
rivets (bronze) which fastened it to the handle, the mark of which still 
remained. A flint knife lay upon the dagger, and below it was a double- 
pointed awl, or bodkin, of bronze—a curious and novel implement. 
Over the breast were five very large jet buttons and one of clay; and at 
the back of the skeleton, in the position it must have held when slung 
over the shoulder during life, was the fine battle-axe (a model of the old 
stone axe), having the mark on the patina of the wooden handle.” 


Cheshire—The Rev. William Lowe has communicated to the Society 
of Antiquaries two sepulchral stones, discovered in excavating the floor 
of the church at Banbury, near Tarporley. They are both ornamented 


with richly foliated crosses and inscribed : the one— 


GILBAR : SALAMON ORE (?) ISI GI : NO 
PATER NOSTER : QVI ES IN CE 
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The other— 
ICH : WILLIAM : DE : HOLGREVE : GIT 
XPC : ISSI : DEVS : DE : SA : ALME: EIT : MCI. 


Both are engraven in the last issue of the “Proceedings” of the Society. 


Hereford.—Mr. J. G. Nichols has contributed to the same number a 
notice of a Sepulchral Brass in All Saints Church, with remarks. The 
inscription, apparently now given correctly for the first time, is in three 
lines as follows :— 

** Icy gyst maistre Jehn Hvnger escuyer jadix Maistre 
Queux de la Royne Katteryne lequel trespassa le x™* jo™ 
Doctobre lan de grace m! iiij* xxxv dont dieux ait lame.” 

Mr. Nichols observes—‘ The man’s surname is remarkable. Hunger is 
proverbially said to be the best sauce ; but in the household of Katha- 
rine of Anjou it is evident that Hunger was the best cook. But not less 
remarkable is the designation of his office—Maistre Queux de la Royne 
Katteryne ; meaning, Master Cook of the Queen’s Household. Queux 
is an old French word, now obsolete, which seems to take an interme- 
diate place between the Latin coguus and our cook; and which the 
French exchanged altogether for cuésinier, the Queux having first given 
birth to the word cuisine. Henry V. was married to Katharine of France 
on the 2nd of June, 1420, and she was crowned on the 24th of February 
following. The honour of Hereford having been assigned to her, she 
was probably frequently resident at that place. She is recorded to have 
kept the Christmas of 1423 there, when King James of Scotland was 
her guest. Her son, Henry VI., when seven years of age, kept his 
Easter at Hertford Castle in 1429. The church of All Saints contained 
another memorial of one of her servants, the Porter of her Hall, whose 
epitaph is thus given by Weaver :—‘ Hic jacet Johannes Prest, quondam 
Janitor Hospitii Katherine nuper Regine Anglie.’” 


Kent.—At a recent meeting of the Kent Archeological Society, held 
at Dartford, Mr. E. Spurrell read a paper on the caves or pits, sunk in 
the chalk chiefly, in various parts of this county. The subject was, in 
fact,-identical with that in the March number of THE GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGaZINE of the present year, to which all who may yet remain in 
doubt as to the origin of these pits are referred. Mr. Spurrell discusses 
the question in a fair spirit, evidently seeking for truth alone ; but some 
of his statistics do not altogether warrant the conclusions he arrives at. 
There is nothing at all in common between the pits and the remains found 
by Mr. Adlam, near Salisbury (see GENTLEMAN’S MaGaZINE for July, 1866) ; 
neither does it appear clearly that the pits alluded to in other counties 
are similar to those in Kent and South Essex, which so forcibly answer 
to the description of the chalk pits in Britain, given by Pliny. But ad- 
mitting those in Norfolk are like the Kentish, Pliny’s account is clear 
and applicable, and it will apply to all. That in ancient times pits and 
caverns were often used as abodes and for storing of corn, history and 
reason concur in allowing as facts. In parts of France, even at the 
present day, caves are used for the storing of wines and other purposes, 
and even for dwellings ; as, for instance, around Tours, at Amboise, and 
in the vicinity of Montrichard ; but living underground in such places 
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as the Kentish chalk pits would be altogether exceptional modes of 
existing, while the use of the pits, in the eyes of practical agriculturists, 
as a comparatively easy way of getting at this manure, is obvious, and 
their construction simple and natural. There are wide differences 
between caves and pits fit for the purposes of human dwellings, and 
perpendicular shafts like wells, descending to great depths, and then 
branching out, precisely as Pliny describes them, like the cuttings in 
mines. In no one instance has any evidence of human habitation been 
found in these pits ; neither am I aware that ever (as Mr. Spurrell would 
seem to imply) any sepulchral remains have been discovered in them ; 
neither do they resemble any of the rubbish pits and /atring, such as I 
have seen in the vicinity of Roman stations. 


Sussex.—The Sussex Archzological Society continues steadily to 
progress and prosper. Its vital powers are shown by its publications, 
now amounting to no less than nineteen volumes, the last of which is 
just issued. It is from the published works that an estimate of the true 
strength of a Society must be made, and not from the lists of members, 
nor the numbers who attend what are called congresses ; and in these 
the proofs of its archzological zeal and ability, the Sussex Society stands 
among the highest in this country. With the exception of Mr. Blaauw 
{who has been for some time unwell), the founders and the main stay of 
the Society are impressed in the last volume as strongly as in the 
earlier: thus conspicuous are papers by the Rev. E. Turner, Mr. Lower, 
Mr. Durrant Cooper, and a few others. Mr. Turner’s chief contributions 
to this volume are papers on “‘ The Lost Towns of Northeye and Hydn- 
eye,” and on “The High Roads in Sussex in the 17th and 18th 
Centuries.” Mr. Lower writes on “ Old Parochial Documents relating 
to Lindfield,” on “ Worked Flints found near Hastings,” on “The 
Family of Whitfield,” on “The Trial and Execution of Lord Dacre, 
temp. Hen. VIII.,” and on “ The Tomb of Richard Barré in Sompting 
Church.” Mr. Durrant Cooper gives papers on “ Royalist Composi- 
tions in Sussex during the Commonwealth,” and on “ Aliens in Rye, 
temp. Hen. VIII.” Mr. Roger Turner, jun., in an account of the Great 
George Inn, Petworth, introduces from Earle’s “ Microcosmographie” 
his excellent description of the tavern of the 16th and 17th centuries. 
When it is considered there are nineteen volumes of new materials con- 
tributed towards the history of Sussex, some notion may be formed of 
the labours of the Society, or rather of those few active members 
whose names stand thus honourably on record as the representatives 
of the Society. These materials, to a wide extent hitherto unknown 
or inaccessible, throw not only light on the social and_ political 
state of the county at various periods; but they are frequently im- 
portant in clearing up and explaining events which more or less 
affected the entire nation. Mr. Durrant Cooper’s “ Notes on Midhurst, 
its Lords, and its Inhabitants,” read at the recent annual meeting of the 
Society, include, as usual, a large amount of unpublished interesting 
matter, drawn chiefly from the public records and other documents. 
They will, no doubt, appear in full in the Society’s next volume, in 
which are promised also an account of the recently disclosed mural 
paintings in Plumpton Church; the discovery of Anglo-Saxon masonry in 
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the Church of Lurgashall; and a description of 13th-century pottery, 
lately discovered at Horsham by Mr. Honeywood. The Anglo-Saxon 
coins found at Chancton Farm (three miles from Storrington) have 
recently been so fully described and illustrated in “The Numismatic 
Chronicle,” that the Society may be content in referring to that publi- 
cation. It is stated that 3,000 were found; but only 1,720 have been 
as yet recovered. They are all, with the exception of fifty-eight coins of 
Harold II., pennies of Edward the Confessor, in fine preservation, 
and constituting the richest collection of coins of this reign. 

Mr. Lower’s remarks on the worked flints found near Hastings, and 
engraved by the Society, are worth the attention of prehistoric anti- 
quaries. He believes that one only is the work of some man’s hands ; and 
says, “ For more than thirty-five years I have lived in a chalk district ; and 
in thousands of walks upon our beautiful South Downs, I have been a 
tolerably close observer of observable matters. I have constantly 
noticed the fantastic forms in which entire and ‘ patinated’ flints occur 
on the bare soil. About /Aem there is no sort of doubt ; for if they 
resemble the horn or the tusks of an animal, it is perfectly clear they are 
merely freaks or accidents of nature—/usus nature. And in crossing 
any piece of arable ground, the fractured flints to be met with are in 
forms innumerable. At first sight some of these may look like handi- 
work ; but by comparison with thousands of others, graduating from the 
obvious design and work of man to the naturally-fractured flint, every 
unprejudiced observer must see, not only in the graduation of form, but 
in the immense number—millions upon millions—that they are the 
result of natural causes. For many years past, flint-diggers and other 
day-labourers around Lewes, have been in the habit of bringing me 
anything curious that they may have dug up, from a Celtic or Roman 
urn, down to a chipped or worked flint. Some of the latter have been 
genuine ‘Celts,’ showing not merely human design, but a vast amount 
of ingenuity and elaboration; but more frequently the ‘curosity,’ as 
they call it, has been a flint broken into some apparently artificial form 
by mere accident, and having no more relationship to human agency 
than have the piled-up clouds over the finders’ heads to animals. 
We have all seen rocks, and ‘castles in the air,’ and I am convinced 
that the very great majority of these fantastically-shaped flints have 
received their forms from accident, and not from design. In proof of 
this, a few years since, a little boy (one of my own sons) who had seen 
me give a shilling to a worthy labourer for some curiously ‘chipped’ flints,. 
said, ‘Why, papa, I could get you “a lot” as good as these from the 
flint-heaps on the Brighton road ;’ and on my offering him a penny each 
for as many as he could bring me, he went out the next morning and 
brought home fourteen specimens, most of which were quite as good as 
those which usually pass current as ‘flint implements.’ As for the 
‘flint flakes or celts’ found at Possingworth (near Hastings), I am con- 
vinced that they were simply the splinters of chalk flints which had been 
cracked in their passage through a lime-kiln, as the land where they 
were found was well known to have been extensively manured with lime 
from the South Downs. To all interested in ‘ fractured flints,’ I would 
recommend the perusal of a most able pamphlet on the subject, by 
Mr. Nicholas Whitley, one of the Hon. Secretaries of the Royal Institution 
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of Cornwall, entitled, ‘ Flint Implements’ (Longman, 1865), in which, 
by the employment of the reductio ad absurdum, on the geological and 
‘ antiquity of man’ subject, he shows the fallacy of previous theories.” 


Hampshire—The Rev. Edmund Kell has secured, by the aid of 
Dr. De Chaumont, a catalogue of the Roman coins found in January 
last, in excavating for the foundation of a building near Netley Hospital. 
They were in all nearly or quite 2000: those deciphered are as follows:— 
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Number. 

Valerianus ° 6 : ‘ d ‘ 3 
Gallienus . ‘ ; R " . 4 ; ‘ii. he 
Salonina ° ° ° ‘ ‘ : ‘ »-. +2 
Postumus ‘ ‘ = . : a ; ais ess 
Victorinus . F ° ° : : ; é . ae 
Marius . ‘ F - 4 é é é = Se I 
Tetricus, the father 4 ° ‘ . ‘ . - 749 
Tetricus, the son . , ; , ; ‘ pile 255 
Claudius Gothicus 186 
Quintillus 15 
Aurelianus 

Total ‘ ‘ ; . . 1821 


In this large number of coins no new variety appears to have been 
noticed. The hoard is a counterpart of hundreds discovered continually 
in all parts of England and France ; and what is not a little remarkable, 
much in the same proportions as regards the coins of the various reigns, 
so that the relative variety is never disturbed ; for instance, in a hoard 
like the above, it is seldom there are more than two or three coins of 
Marius, and never very many of Quintillus. It would be found on exa- 
mining scores of recorded hoards of coins of this period, how remark- 
ably the relative proportions in all occur. Here is an instance, taken as 
being at hand.* It is a list of upwards of 3000 coins, found at Nun- 
burnholme, in Yorkshire :— 


Number. 

Valerianus (A.D. 254) 4 
Gallienus . ° . . . d ‘ ‘ 310 
Salonina . 7 ‘J ; ‘ L ‘ : ‘ae 
Postumus . . ; ‘ , ; . . o> Sie 
Victorinus . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ » ‘ - 456 
Marius = _ : ; 4 : 3 4 4 
Tetricus, sen. ‘ . ° , ‘ ‘ ‘ - 1097 
Tetricus, jun. . . é A ° “ae 
Claudius Gothicus . , . ‘ . + 321 
Quintillus “ A , . P m , 6: tec, 
Aurelianus (A.D. 270 ‘ : . ‘ ; 4 
Illegible . : . . ‘ ‘ , d “Os es 

Total . » 4 + 3095 


It is not difficult to understand why so many deposits of coins of this 
eventful period in the history of Rome and of Roman Britain are so fre- 
quently discovered. It is evident they were buried early in the reign of 
Aurelian, and when the days of the rule of Tetricus were numbered. The 
legions in Britain and in Gaul were called upon to oppose Aurelian, who 
had advanced far into thelatter province. It musthave been on this memor- 





* Collect. Antiq., vol. iv. p. 125. 
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able occasion when these hoards were buried, the owners never return- 
ing to reclaim them, being slaughtered probably in the great battle 
which restored the provinces to the empire of Rome. These small brass 
coins, of which immense masses must have been coined, are an inte- 
resting illustration of this epoch, of which historians give us but very 
few particulars, shrouding the real causes of the disaffection and rebellion 
of the provinces in vague generalities. But we gather enough to conclude 
that the people were heavily taxed ; and the armies were at times sub- 
jected to delay and uncertain payments. Among the first public measures 
of the usurpers, as they were called, must have been the coining of enor- 
mous supplies of coins of much smaller module and value than those 
which had been hitherto current ; and thereby, no doubt, they acquired 
popularity, by affording relief to the lower orders of the population. 

Mr. Charles Lockhart reports the discovery, at Whitchurch, of a 
small sepulchral stone monument, bearing on one side the sculptured 
half-figure of a female, and foliated (?) ornaments on the reverse. Along 
the upper edge is inscribed, in two lines, below a long cross :— 


HIC CORPVS ERIOBVRGWE REQVI 
ESCIT (ia fa)CE SEPVLTVM. 


This monument, which appears to be of the 12th century, is quite 
worthy of being engraved. 


Shropshire—By means of a second most liberal donation from Mr. 
Joseph Mayer, Mr. Wright is enabled to continue the excavations at 
Wroxeter. Already a room, adjoining what has been termed the 
enameller’s shop, has been laid open. It appears to have formed part 
of the same house; and its contents certainly seem to warrant the 
designation that has been applied to it. There are the remains of two 
furnaces and massive worked stones, one of which (of the Eyton rock), 
bears the letters caAAM, the meaning of which is not apparent. Near 
the centre furnace lay the iron bowl of a plumber’s ladle. In this room 
has also been found much pottery, and some specimens of glass; in 
excayating near this room, at the northern end of the /a/rine, large 
quantities of the débris of roofing-tiles, and various kinds of pottery, 
glass, &c. ; an animal's head in bronze, which seems to have formed the 
handle of some instrument ; a cornelian intaglio, with a representation 
of two birds mounted upon pedestals, feeding from a bowl ; and coins, 
chiefly of the Constantine family. It seems inconsistent with the 
assumed flourishing condition of archeology in England at the present 
day, that such researches should have been so long impeded for the 
want of a little money. Three or four Societies have visited Wroxeter ; 
but, with the exception of a moderate gift from the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London, it does not appear very clearly that any one of them 
ever contributed to the excavation funds. In almost any other country 
the Government would aid researches such as those of Mr. Wright, 
which are calculated to contribute so largely towards the history of 
Roman Britain.» 





> It is understood that Mr. Wright’s work on the discoveries will soon be ready for 
delivery to subscribers.—S, U. 
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Scientific Notes of the HMonth. 


MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE, HELD AT DUNDEE, SEPT. 4—11, 1867. 


In the month of July, 1831, the Council of the Yorkshire Philo- 
sophical Society—at the instigation of a few scientific men, foremost 
among whom were Dr. Brewster, Mr. Robison, Mr. (now Principal) 
Forbes, Mr. Johnston, and Mr. Murchison—issued a circular to the 
presidents and secretaries of all the scientific institutions in England, 
inviting any of their members who might be disposed to accept the invi- 
tation to a meeting, to be held in the Theatre and apartments of the 
Society in the following September, with the object of founding an 
association for scientific intercourse in these kingdoms, upon the model 
of that which had subsisted in Germany for several years, and which had 
well answered the hopes of its founders in approximating men of science 
to each other, and promoting among them friendly feelings and an 
instructive interchange of ideas—in giving to their union a collective 
efficacy, and in bringing their aims and views more prominently before 
the public. A warm support was given to the proposal on all sides ; 
and on the 27th of September the theatre of the Society was filled with 
an assemblage of more than 300 persons collected to do honour to the 
scheme, and to listen to the first address delivered by the first president, 
Viscount Milton. The whole plan of the association was matured at 
that meeting, and a string of resolutions were proposed and carried, 
which embodied its objects and the rules by which it should be con- 
ducted. It was resolved unanimously, “ That an association be formed, 
to be called the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
the objects of which shall be to give a stronger impulse and more syste- 
matic direction to scientific inquiry ; to promote the intercourse of those 
who cultivate science in different parts of the British Empire with one 
another and with foreign philosophers, and to obtain a greater degree of 
national attention to the objects of science, and a removal of any dis- 
advantages of a public nature which impede its progress.” To extend 
the sphere of its influence, and to animate the spirit of philosophy in 
different districts and among all classes, it was decided that it should be 
a migratory institution, meeting for one week in every year at different 
places in rotation; and to the same end it was determined that the 
machinery and officers should be annually changed. As a link between 
this first meeting and that which we have now to notice, we append a 
list of the places of the intervening gatherings, together with the names 
of the distinguished men who have respectively presided over them. 


Year. Place of Meeting. President, 
1831 York . f ‘ ‘ . Earl Fitzwilliam 

1832 Oxford . P ‘ . . Rev. W. Buckland 

1833 Cambridge . ‘ , . Rev. Adam Sedgwick 
1834 Edinburgh . ; . . Sir T. M. Brisbane 

1835 Dublin. ; i : . Rev. Provost Lloyd 

1836 Bristol . . " . « Marquis of Lansdowne 
1837 ~— Liverpool . ‘ ‘ . Earl of Burlington 

1838 Newcastle , " . . Duke of Northumberland 
1839 Birmingham. J 3 . Rev. W. Vernon Harcourt 
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Place of ae 


Glasgow . 
Plymouth 
Manchester 
Cork . 
Vouk —.. 
Cambridge . 


Southampton . 


Oxford 
Swansea . 
Birmingham. 
Edinburgh 
Ipswich 
Belfast . 
Hull 
Liverpool 
Glasgow 
Cheltenham 
Dublin 
Leeds 
Aberdeen 
Oxford 
Manchester . 
Cambridge 
Newcastle . 
Bath ; 
oe 
Nottingham 


President. 
Marquis of Breadalbane 
Rev. Dr. Whewell 
Lord Francis Egerton 
Earl of Rosse 
Very Rev. G. Peacock 
Sir J. F. W. Herschel 
Sir Roderick Murchison 
Sir Robert Harry Inglis 
Marquis of Northampton 
Rev. Dr. Robinson 
Sir David Brewster 
G. B. Airy, Esq. 

Col. Sabine 

William Hopkins, Esq. 
Earl of Harrowby 
Duke of Argyll 

Dr. C. G. B. Daubeny 
Rev. Humphrey Lloyd 
Professor Owen 

The Prince Consort 
Lord Wrottesley 

W. Fairbairn, Esq. 
Rev. Professor Willis 
Sir W. Armstrong 

Sir Charles Lyell 
Professor Phillips 

W. R. Grove, Esq. 


From this list it will be seen that the country that gave birth to the 
principal founders of the association has been honoured with but a small 
share of its company and patronage: the council, then, acted justly in 
accepting the invitation to hold this year’s meeting at Dundee, and in 
inviting so generous a patron of arts and literature as His Grace the 
Duke of Buccleuch to sit in the presidential chair. The success of the 
meeting proved the propriety of the choice and surpassed all expecta- 
tion. The total number of members who attended it amounted to 2444, 
144 more than the number of the last year’s assembly, but still 1000 less 
than that of 1863 at Newcastle. The papers presented, too, although 
comprising no striking novelties in science—for these come before the 
worki through the medium of learned societies and scientific journals 
before they can be communicated to the British Association—were 
numerous and interesting. The much-looked-for “ President’s address,” 
coming from a dignitary who, notwithstanding his high position and 
character and unbounded influence, shines not as a man of science or 
an orator, was not of that highly attractive character that has distin- 
guished many that have preceded it, notably that of last year, in which 
Mr. Groves so grandly expounded the doctrine of the correlation of the 
physical forces. It was an unwritten speech, and was delivered in a 
conversational tone. Its intentional brevity was made still briefer by the 
inability of his Grace to sustain the physical effort necessary to make 
himself heard to the 2000 listeners that filled the Kinnaird Hall: he had 
been suffering from a sore throat, and moreover the heat was excessive, 
so much so that Sir David Brewster fainted under it, and had to be 
carried from the hall. The allusion to “ technical education ’ "—the per- 
vading theme of this year’s meeting—was, perhaps, the most striking 
portion of the address. Some writers have urged that scientific training 
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should be made compulsory: but the Duke expressed his fears on the 
danger of pushing matters so far. “In the first instance, if you do,” 
he said, “ you will frighten people, and they will refuse to go along with 
us. They will say, ‘Oh! you want to make our boys into a sort of 
juvenile philosophers!’ To say the least of it, I think it would be of 
great importance to teach the elements of science in our schools, in 
order to give youth a taste for it, so that when they have acquired this 
taste, then those who may have an aptitude for some particular depart- 
ment may have an opportunity of discovering that aptitude and following 
up that science. You can no more drive science down a boy’s throat, 
than you can attempt to teach mathematics to a horse. If he is not a 
dull boy, he will take it in: but if he is, he won’t.” On this point, how- 
ever, the Duke was at issue with Professor Anderson, president of the 
Chemical Section, who decried the system of making science amusing, as 
tending to induce boys to look upon it merely as a pastime, and acquire 
it, if they do at all, in a superficial manner. The Duke’s view is, never- 
theless, that which will most commend itself to practical teachers. We 
take it that the Harrow master, the Rev. F. W. Farrar, entertained the 
same view when he penned the eloquent discourse “‘On some Defects in 
our Public School Education,” delivered at the Royal Institution in 
February last. 

At the preliminary business meeting of the General Committee, the 
reports of council and various sub-committees were brought up. They 
showed the affairs of the Association, and the works promoted by it, to 
be in a healthy and active state ; the year’s revenue amounted to nearly 
3,500/., nine-tenths of which had been expended upon the maintenance 
of the Kew Observatory, the printing of the bulky volume forming the 
annual report, and in grants for scientific works and investigations ; 
leaving one-tenth as a balance in hand. 

We pass now to a brief summary of the proceedings of the various 
sections, Section A. (Mathematical and Physical Science) was presided 
over by Professor Sir William Thompson, whose address was verbal and 
brief, its chief feature being a high tribute paid to the late Professor 
Faraday. The reports of the Lunar Committee, explaining what pro- 
gress had been made towards the ultimate formation of a large map of 
the moon, and of the Committee on Luminous Meteors, detailing the 
results afforded by the showers of the past twelve months, were read, 
and the latter gave rise to a short discussion, touching the recently dis- 
covered relation between meteors and comets that has been several 
times alluded to in these pages. Papers on astronomical matters were 
Conspicuous by their absence. Meteorology was well supported : 
Colonel Sykes was to the fore with a paper “On the Importance and 
Practicability of Storm Warnings,” the gite of which will be evident from 
the title. An influential discussion ensued, during which Mr. Gassiot 
endeavoured to justify the action of the committee who are responsible 
for the suspension of the signals: it ended in the passing of a resolution, 
“That the section apply to the council to make a communication to 
her Majesty’s Government, urging them to institute arrangements causing 
the storm signals to be continued.” The Duke of Buccleuch, and Sir 
John Ogilvy promised their assistance in pressing the matter upon the 
Government.—The Meteorology of Mauritius was described and com- 
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mented upon by Mr. Meldrum, the Director of the Observatory there. 
The drought from which the island has suffered in late years, was attri- 
buted to the extensive clearance of trees, which perceptibly affected the 
rainfall. The hurricanes of the Indian Ocean were also discussed ; 
Mr. Meldrum remarking that no heavy gale occurred within 1,500 miles 
to the N.E. or S.W. of the island, without making known its existence 
upon the barometer at the Observatory. These communications were 
well received, and Professor Thompson expressed a hope that electrical 
observations would be established there.—Dr. Moffat made known the 
results of a series of meteorological observations taken between 53° N. 
and 39° S. latitude, and 83° E. and 25° W. longitude, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the quantity of ozone in different latitudes and longitudes 
at sea. The disappearance and re-appearance of ozone under certain 
circumstances of wind and barometer were so regular, that the changes 
appeared to be the result of an invariable atmospheric law, and an 
examination of Dove’s law of rotation of the wind, led Dr. Moffat to 
believe that the polar current is the non-ozoniferous, and that the equa- 
torial or sea-wind is the ozoniferous, or that of the maximum of ozone. 
According to this theory, and resolving the components of the trade- 
winds, he had concluded that the N.E. and S.E. “trades” ought to be 
the minimum ozone currents, and the returning “ trades” the maximum ; 
that in the northern hemisphere forming a S.W. wind, and the other 
in the southern hemisphere a N.W. wind; and as these currents con- 
sisted of the atmospheres of equatorial latitudes the quantity of ozone 
ought to be at least as great at the equator as with the returning 
currents. Dr. Moffat’s tabulated results showed that such was the 
case.—Dr. Moffat also brought forward some highly important experi- 
ments on the luminosity of phosphorus, showing that phosphorus is 
non-luminous in a temperature below 39° Fahr., that in a luminous state 
it produces ozone, and that phosphorated air and water are ozonized 
when phosphorescent, but not when non-luminous. The sea is the 
reservoir of ozone, and Dr. Moffat was induced to propound the ques- 
tion whether ocean phosphorescence is not the chief source of its deve- 
lopment ?—Mr. Balfour Stewart read a paper inquiring into the reliability 
of aneroid barometers when exposed to considerable changes of pres- 
sure, such as occur in mountain or balloon ascents. 

The electrical papers comprised descriptions of Mr. Ladd’s dynamo- 
magnetic machine—a modification of the construction introduced by 
Mr. Wilde—and of Sir W. Thompson’s electrical machine, based upon 
the phenomena of induction and convection.—Mr. Hooper’s telegraph 
wires, which are insulated with a compound of caoutchouc instead of 
gutta-percha, formed the subject of a paper by Mr. Bruce Warren, in 
which it was proved that gutta percha absorbs electricity to a serious 
degree, and thus impedes the discharge, while in wires coated with 
india-rubber the absorption is much smaller, and that therefore the latter 
conductors are more effective for rapid work than the former.—Mr. T. 
Stevenson explained his proposed method of illuminating beacons and 
buoys at sea by electric light, which is similar in principle, though 
differing in detail, from that referred to in our notes for April last. It 
appears that Mr. Stevenson has been working out this subject since 
1854.—Senor Capello gave the results of a comparison of the indications 
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of the magnetometers at Kew and at Lisbon during the magnetic storm 
of Feb. 2o—25, 1866: and Professor Everett, formerly of Nova Scotia, 
now of Glasgow, detailed the results of observations of atmospheric 
electricity made at Kew and Windsor, Nova Scotia. — Dr. Phipson 
described some phenomena which occur when magnetized steel is dis- 
solved in acids.—Sir David Brewster contributed a paper upon a 
singular mass of fused flint that was found in the heart of a stack struck 
by lightning. The veteran founder of the Association likewise pre- 
sented several optical papers, on the colours of soap-bubbles and films 
of alcohol, on the figures of equilibrium in liquid films, and on the 
“radiant spectrum.” Mr. J. Clerk Maxwell and M. Claudet also read 
papers on optical subjects. The former described a new stereoscope, 
called a Real Image Stereoscope. In ordinary stereoscopes the observer 
sees a virtual image formed behind the instrument ; but in this appa- 
ratus he sees the image as a real object in the focus of a large lens. 
M. Claudet’s papers were: a description of his arrangement for 
altering the focus of a lens during the taking of a photographic 
portrait, to which he alluded at the last meeting of the Associa- 
tion; an analysis of a new fact in binocular vision; and on photo- 
graphic portraits taken with single lenses of rock crystal and topaz. 
There were several other papers in the section, too technical to 
interest even by their titles——The Pascal-Newton question was brought 
forward, and gave rise to some discussion: the opinion gaining 
ground is that the letters are not merely forgeries, but that the forger 
has done his work in a very palpable and clumsy style. The latest 
feature in this cause célébre is a stupid attempt to fasten the falsifications 
on M. Libri, the Italian mathematician and historian of mathematical 
science ; as if a man of his accurate knowledge would commit the 
ignorant blunders of which the concoctions are full. One fact alone is 
sufficient to condemn the whole affair in the eyes of honest judges: M. 
Chasles, who persists in driving his hobby before the French Academy, 
strenuously refuses to state how the documents came into his possession ! 

Dr. Thomas Anderson presided over Section B. (Chemical Science). 
He delivered an admirable address, bearing chiefly upon the present 
transition state of chemical science. He said that the atomic theory, 
which at the commencement of the century explained all the then 
known facts of the science, was no longer sufficient for that purpose, 
and that for the future it must be either abandoned altogether, or so 
modified as to alter its entire character. Thence he was led to discuss 
Sir Benjamin Brodie’s new chemical calculus, which does abandon 
atoms, but which he regarded as too largely hypothetical ; for it requires 
that many substances, hitherto regarded as simple elements, should bedealt 
with as compounds. He further alluded to the present unsettled state of 
chemical nomenclature, and suggested the appointment of a committee 
to inquire into the possibility of bringing about a uniform system ; and 
he concluded by a reference—above alluded to—to the desirability of 
introducing chemistry into juvenile education, and adding science to the 
curiculum of arts in all the universities. —Sir Benjamin Brodie’s chemical 
theory was made the subject of a separate paper by Dr. Crum Brown, upon 
which an animated discussion took place: the general feeling was averse 
to the introduction of so radical a change as that proposed by Sir B. 
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Brodie; although most of the speakers appeared disposed to reserve 
their opinion till the second part of his theory is published.—A highly 
important paper was read by Mr. Spiller, “On the Decay of Stone ; its 
Causes and Prevention.” At a very early stage of his investigations the 
author had arrived at the conclusion that the decay of the numerous 
class of limestones commonly employed in our public buildings was 
caused by the corrosive action of sulphurous and sulphuric acids pro- 
duced in the atmosphere by the combustion of coal fuel. A ton of first 
quality coal evolves, during combustion, nearly 70 Ibs. of oil of vitriol. 
Here, then, was the origin of the sulphates invariably present in the 
loosened crust of decayed stones. Scrapings taken from the perished 
surface of the stone of the New Palace at Westminster are bitter to the 
taste, in consequence of the comparatively large amount of sulphate of 
magnesia formed during a few years’ exposure to the sulphurous atmos- 
phere of the metropolis ; whereas samples of dolomite, Caen, Bath, and 
Portland stone fresh from the quarry, in no instance yielded more than 
a trace of ready-formed sulphate. For the prevention of the destruction 
Mr. Spiller had suggested, and in several cases tried, the application of 
a solution of super-phosphate of lime—a salt remarkable for its action 
in hardening the surfaces of calcareous building stones. The experi- 
ments seem to prove the undoubted success of the method ; and the 
cost of the preservative—if the application be made while the stone is 
fresh, and before it has had time to corrode so as to require preparatory 
cleaning—is very trifling.—Mr. Spiller likewise submitted several inte- 
resting improvements lately introduced in photography, based upon the 
chemistry of gelatine ; these chiefly referred to Mr. Swan’s carbon- 
printing process, Mr. Woodbury’s method of obtaining gelatine relief 
pictures, and the modern process of photo-lithography, all of which 
depend upon the insolubility of a compound of chromate of potash and 
gelatine after exposure to light, and the last two of which were briefly 
described in an article, on “ Photography applied to Book-Illustration,” in 
the last number of this Magazine.—Dr. Lawson, of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
sent some notes of analyses of gold coins of Columbia, New Granada, 
Chili, and Bolivia, embodying information upon their weights, fineness, 
and_ values, and upon the composition of the native gold of coining 
countries. He then described in detail the gold-mining operations as 
carried on in Nova Scotia, including the process of separating the gold 
from the quartz by amalgamation.—Mr. J. Lowthian Bell compared the 
present state of iron manufacture in Britain with its condition in other 
countries, contending that, although continental nations had made great 
advances in their modes of working ores, this country yet remains far 
ahead ; and, considering its advantages, ought to continue so. During 
twenty-five years’ experience in all countries, he had not detected any 
change in the relative position of Great Britain: the fears that have 
been expressed upon the decline of the iron-trade are, therefore, un- 
founded. Mr. Bell, however, admitted the advantages continental work- 
men have over ours in their “ technical education,” and that the cost of 
labour here is from 20 to 30 per cent. higher than in the foreign market, 
although the necessaries of life are about equal as regards price.—Dr. 
Lauder Lindsay, in a paper “ On the present uses of Lichens as Dye- 
Stuffs,” showed that, in spite of the extensive use of aniline dyes, the 
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lichenous dye-stuffs were as much used as ever they had been, and that, 
contrary to some anticipations, the consumption of them had not suffered 
from the breaking up of the Highlands by railways. He had arrived at 
the conclusion that they will not be superseded, at least for a long time 
to come. The paper entered at length into the home manufacture of 
these dyes in the Hebrides, Caithness, and Sutherland; it touched upon 
the unsatisfactory state of lichen nomenclature, and advocated a uniform 
system.—Mr. Ansell described his apparatus for indicating the presence 
and amount of fire-damp in mines, which is based upon Mr. Graham’s 
discovery of the law diffusion of gases in proportion to their densities, 
and reported the result of some experiments made in Mr. Murray’s pits 
at Airdrie. to test the efficacy of his valuable little instrument.—A new 
anemometer for measuring velocities of air currents was brought forward 
by Mr. A. E. Fletcher; its construction was based upon the well-known 
fact that a current of air passing over the open end of a tube, causes a 
partial vacuum therein, and it consisted of a U-shaped tube containing 
ether, the varying level of the surface of the fluid due to the rarification 
of the air above it indicating the velocity of the current passing over 
the tube’s mouth.—An important manufacturing paper “On the Per- 
petual Regeneration of Oxide of Manganese in Chlorine Stills,” was 
read by Mr. Walter Weldon, and various analytical and synthetical 
papers by other authors. 

Section C. (Geology) was opened with an address by Mr. Geikie, the 
President, which partook rather of the character of a “paper;” for, 
instead of giving a résumé of the present state of the science, Mr. Geikie 
devoted himself to a special subject—the igneous rocks of Scotland 
considered with reference to the progress of volcanic action in these 
islands—which he pursued so exhaustively as to make the address an 
important contribution to the literature of this year’s gathering. Ata 
subsequent day’s meeting he also gave an account of the Geological 
Survey of Scotland, begun in 1854 under the superintendence of Pro- 
fessor Ramsay. He described on a map the progress of the survey in 
the various counties, and commented upon the character of the groups 
of rocks. Rather more than 3000 square miles in Scotland had been 
surveyed: the staff, largely increased, were now in Ayrshire.—The 
Geology of India was the subject of a communication by Professor 
Oldham, of the Indian Geological Survey, embodying accounts of the 
various rock-groups with their fossils, and their analogy to those of 
Europe. This was the first general sketch of the geology of the Indian 
peninsula that has ever been given.—A preliminary report of the com- 
mittee for the exploration of the plant beds of North Greenland was 
read, from which it appeared that 1oo/, had been granted to Mr. 
Whymper, who started for Greenland last April in company with Dr. 
Robert Brown, to aid in prosecuting this investigation ; 200/ having 
been granted by Government. No intelligence has yet been received 
from Mr. Whymper.—Mr. Pengelly read the “Third Report of the 
Committee for the Exploration of Kent’s Cavern, Devonshire.” The 
paper consisted of a very elaborate account of this richly fossiliferous 
cave, known as “ Kent’s Hole,” and a number of cases of fossils, con- 
taining very many specimens, were produced. The point of interest in 
the report was the finding of traces of: human remains in the old floors 
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of the cavern. One of the discoveries was a marrow bone, which was 
split longitudinally in a manner impossible to a hyzna, animals whose 
remains were found in the cave, and which it was impossible to believe 
could have been split by other means than human agency. 

Mr. Wyatt brought before the Section the alteration of the coast-line in 
Norfolk. He described the loss of land by the encroachments of the sea 
on the east, and the compensating gain that had followed from the 
retreat of the sea from the west coast. One object of the paper was. 
to enforce the necessity of accurate records of changes of coast-lines, 
which the author suggested should be undertaken by Government.— 
Sir William Thompson, who has made the internal heat of the earth 
a subject peculiarly his own, read a paper thereon, by Dr. Julius 
Schvarcz, in the course of which it was stated that 370 under-ground 
stations had been examined, only four of which had shown a decrease of 
temperature with increase of depth. Sir William, in his remarks on the 
paper, advocated the Association undertaking borings to ascertain under- 
ground temperatures, as mines gave uncertain results.—A paper “ On the 
Conversion of Stratified Rock into Granite in the North of Corsica,” by 
Professor Ansted, led to some discussion, in which the opinion was gene- 
rally expressed that granite was not an igneous but a stratified rock.— 
Besides these there were numerous descriptive papers ; by Mr. Hull, “On 
the Structure of the Pendle Range, Lancashire,” and “On the Prin- 
cipal Physical Features of the Carboniferous Districts of Lancashire ;” 
by Dr. Chambers, “On an ‘ Esker’ at St. Fort;” by Mr. Milne Homes, 
“ On the Old Sea Cliffs and Submarine Banks of the Frith of Forth ;” 
by Dr. Nicholson, ‘‘ On the Graptolitidze,” &c., &c. 

We are compelled by want of space to reserve to our next number 
our account of Sections D., E., F., and G. 


———=0 000 


NUGZ LATINZ.-—-No. XX. 


THE PLAUDIT, OR END OF DICIQUE BEATUS 

LIFE. ANTE OBITUM NEMO SUPREMAQUE 
FUNERA DEBET. 

IF after rude and boisterous seas, SI szevo meus efferoque ponto 

My wearied pinnace here finds ease ; Jactatus requieverit phaselus, 

If so it be I’ve gain’d the shore, Si remo patrias fideliori 

With safety of a faithful oar ; Usus contigerim redux arenas, 

If having run my bark on ground, Et puppi liceat videre nactze 

Ye see the aged vessel crowned ; Portus impositam recens coronam, 

What’s to be done ? but on the sands Restabit choreas inire ad undas, 

Ye dance and sing, and now clap hands, Cantare, et manibus ciere plausum. 

The first act’s doubtful, but we say De primo dubié auguramur actu : 

It is the last commends the play. Ludum aulzea manentis est probare. 





HERRICK: Hesferides, Dxu. L, GIDLEY. 
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MONTHLY GAZETTE, OBITUARY, &c. 





MONTHLY CALENDAR. 


Sept. 4. -Commencement.of the Manchester Trades’ Union inquiry. 
Sept. 10.—Opening of the North German Parliament by the King of 


Prussia. 


Arrival of the Queen of Holland on a visit to Her Majesty. 

Sept. 11.—The St. Loger won by Col. Pearson’s ‘“‘ Achievement.” 

Sept. 18.—Daring Fenian outrage at Manchester; liberation of Fenian 
prisoners from the custody of the police, and a policeman shot in the dis- 


charge of his duty. 


Sept. 23.—Arrest of Garibaldi at Sinalunga, near Sienna, by order of the 


Italian Government. 
thence to Alessandria. 


He was conveyed by special train to Florence, and 


Sept. 24-26.—Session of the Pan-Anglican Synod at Lambeth Palace. 
There were 76 bishops present in all,—English, Scottish, Colonial, and 


American. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





From the London Gazette. 


CIVIL, NAVAL, AND MILITARY, 


Aug. 22. Vice-Admiral the Hon. 
E. A. J. Harris, C.B., to be Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the King of the Netherlands. 

J.S. Lumley, esq., to be Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Swiss Confederation. 

Sept. 3. John Brown, esq., of Endcliffe 
Hall, Sheffield, and Joseph Neale Mc- 
Kenna, esg., of Ardo House, co. Water- 
= to be Knights of the United King- 

om. 

Sept. 6. P. J. Hughes, e3q., to be 
Consul at Kiu-Kiang; E. Thornton, esq., 
C.B., to be Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of 
Portugal. 

Charles Pitot, esq., to be a Member of 
the Council of the Government of Mau- 
ritius; C. A. Berkeley, esq., to be a 
Member of the Privy Council of Tobago ; 
and Robert Saunders, James Meade, J. F. 
Kirwan, H. R. Semper, and J. E. Sturge, 
esqrs., to be Members of the Legislative 
Council of Montserrat. 

Sept. 10. The Earl of Haddington to 
be a Lord in Waiting in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty, vice Lord Polwarth, dec. 

N.S. 1867, VoL. IV. 


Sept. 17. Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. Napier, 
K.C.B., to bea Knight Grand Commander 
of the Star of India. 

The Maharajah Maun Sing, of Oude; 
Col. Edward Robert Wetherall, C.B.; 
and Col. William West Turner, C.B., to 
be Knights Commanders of the Star of 
India. 

H. P. A. B: Riddell, esq.; L. B. Bow- 
ring, esq.; Col. J. M. Primrose; Col. 
G. W. Hamilton; M. Stovel, esq., M.D. ; 
and E. Hare, esq., to be Companions of 
the Star of India. 

J. Pope Hennessy, esq , to be Governor 
of Labuan. : 

Sept. 20. George Buckley - Mathew, 
esq,, C.B., to be Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Emperor 
of Brazil. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 
August. 


Dublin University.—The Rt. Hon. R. R. 
Warren, vice the Rt. Hon. H. E. Chatter- 
ton (now Vice-Chancellor of Ireland), 


September. 


Galway, Co.— Viscount Burke, vice 
Lord Dunkellin, dec. 


MM 
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BIRTHS. 


June 24. At Poona, E. Indies, the wife 
of Capt. Francis Grey, 96th Regt., a son. 
June 29. At Moruya, N.S.W., the wife 
of the Rev. A. T. Puddicombe, a son. 
July 9. At Warwick, Queensland, the 
wife of the Rev. G. G. Danvers, a dau. 
July 14. At Dugshaie, India, the wife 
of Lieut. E. Zohrab Thornton, 104th 


Regt., a son. : 

July 19. At Simla, the wife of Major- 
Gen. Turner, C.B., R.A., Inspector-Gen. 
of Ordnance, a dau. 

At Halifax, Nova Scotia, Mrs, F. de 
Winton, a dau. 

July 21. At Bangalore, the wife of 
Capt. M’Inroy, 19th M.N.L., a son. 

July 22. At Murree, Punjab, the wife 
Lieut.-Col. G. Maister, R.A., a dau. 

July 23. At Umritsur, Punjab, the 
wife of the Rev. R. Clark, C.M.S., a son. 

At Cuttack, Bengal, the wife of Capt. 
R. W. Duff, 8.C., a son. 

July 28. At Murree, Punjab, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. G. Allgood, C.B., a son. 

July 29. At 9g ea India, the wife 
of Major F. R. N. Fortescue, a son. 

July 30. At Seetabuldee, Nagpore, the 
wife ot the Rev. T. A. C. Pratt, a son. 

Aug. 4. At Calcutta, the wife of Lieut. 
G. G. Verney, Rifle Brigade, a dau. 

Aug. 5. At East Dereham, Norfolk, 
the wife of the Rev. G. W. W. Minns, 
LL.B., a dau. 

Aug. 6. At Welchpool, Jamaica, the 
wife of the Rev. Whittred Ingle, a dau. 

Aug. 7. At Ootacamund, the wife of 
Major R. 8. Couchman, M.S.C., a dau. 

Aug. 8. At Bombay, the wife of the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Gibbs, a son. 

Aug. 10. At Binsted, Sussex, the wife 
of the Rev. H. C. Bones, a son. 

At Agra, India, the wife of Sir Walter 
Morgan, Chief Justice, a son. 

Aug. 12. At Tregeare, Launceston, the 
wife of J. C. B. Lethbridge, esq., a son. 

Aug. 14. At Rossana, co. W icklow, the 
Hon. Mrs. Charles Crofton, a dau. 

At Sandleford Lodge, Newbury, the 
wife of W. F. Hicks Beach, esq., a dau. 

At Newbridge, Ireland, the wife of 
Carr S. Glyn, esq., a dau. 

Aug. 15. At Oaklease, Almondsbury, 
Lady Cuyler, a son and heir. 

At Tardebigge, the wife of the Rev. 
C. A. Dickins, a dau. 

At Holmwood, Hinton Charterhouse, the 
wife of Capt. H. Raby, V.C., R.N., a dau. 

At Greta Bank, Cumberland, the wife 
of John J. Spedding, esq., a son. 

Aug. 16. At Dublin, the Lady Lucy 
Massy, a dau. 


At Beaufort Castle, the Hon. Mrs. 
Fraser, a son. 

At Rugby, the wife of the Rev. Leonard 
Burrows, a son. 

At Ermington, S. Devon, the wife of 
the Rev. C. R. Covey, a dau. 

At Pangbourne, Berks, the wife of the 
Rev. R. Finch, a dau. 

At Graymount, co. Antrim, the wife of 
G. Gray, esq., a son and heir. 

At Gibraltar, the wife of C. Hensman 
Heycock, esq., 75th Regt., a son. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the wife of 
Col. Douglas Patten, a son. 

At Blackheath, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Wilbraham, a dau. 

Aug. 17. At Reigate, the Lady Richd. 
Brown, a dau. 

At Puttenham, the Hon. Mrs. W. A. 
Duckworth, a dau. 

At Lindridge, Leicestershire, the Hon. 
Mrs. R. Moreton, a dau. 

At Pershore, the wife of the Rev. R. E. 
Bartlett, a son. 

At Dover, the wife of Major-Gen. 
Ellice, C.B., a son. 

At Crofton Hall, Gepinaien, Kent, the 
wife of R. Francis, esq., a so 

At Bradfield Combust, Suffolk, the wife 
of the Rev. O. C. S. Lang, a dau. 

At Holford, Bridgwater, the wife of the 
Rev. H. Prentice, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. W. Wood, Warden 
of Radley College, a dau. 

Aug. 18. At Needwood Forest, the 
Hon. Mrs. Ralph Harbord, a dau., which 
only survived its birth a few hours. 

At Shoeburyness, the wife of Col. 8. E. 
Gordon, R.A., a son. 

At Tyringham, Bucks, the wife of 
W. R. Tyringham, esq., a dau. 

At Castle House, Stafford, the wife of 
the Rev. W. B. Vincent, a dau. 

At Reading, the wife of the Rev. R. 
Wood, a son. 

Aug. 19. At Old Brathay, the wife of 
the Ven. Archdeacon Boutflower, a dau. 

At Aston Hall, Salop, the wife of Hen. 
Corbett, esq., a son. 

At St. Alban’s, the wife of the Rev. 
Fitzgerald Uniacke, a son. 

Aug. 20. At Lapworth, the wife of the 
Rev. J. R. T. Eaton, a dau. 

At Orcheston St. Mary, Wilts, the wife 
of the Rev. J. Wardale, a dau. 

At Kessingland, the wife of the Rev. 
W. G. Wilson, a dau. 

Aug. 21. In Montagu-square, 'W., the 
wife of Sir Henry Durrant, bart., a dau. 

At St. Augustine-road, Camden-square, 
the wife of the Rev. F. W. Russell, 
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Chaplain of Charing-cross Hospital, a 


son, 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Col. Ste- 
phen Whitehill, B.S.C., a dau. . 

At Herstmonceux, Sussex, the wife of 
the Rev. R. L. Wild, a dau. 

At Falmouth, the wife of Commander 
J. E. Maitland Wilson, a dau. 

Aug. 22. At Portsmouth, the wife of 
Capt. Cuming, R.A., a dau. ’ 

At Maryland Point, Stratford, the wife 
of the Ven. Archdeacon Emery, a son. 

At Seal, Sevenoaks, the wife of the 
Rev. C. E. Few, a dau. 

At Bramley, Surrey, the wife of Major 
J. S. Ferguson Fowke, a dau. 

At Berwick-on-T weed, the wife of Com- 
mander H. P. Knevitt, R.N., a son. 

At Cranford Lodge, Dartford, the wife 
of Col. J. C. Phillips, a son. 

Aug. 23. At Kelloe, Berwickshire, the 
wife of Col. Fordyce Buchan, a son. 

At Oxford-terrace, Hyde-park, the wife 
of Major-Gen. Sir Isaac C. Coffin, 2 son. 

At Shuttington, Warwickshire, the wife 
of the Rev. S. M. Stable, a dau. 

In Queen’s- gardens, Hyde-park, the 
wife of the Rev. G. A. Trevor, a dau. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Capt. A. 
Wardrop, a dau. 

At Westbourne-grove north, Bayswater, 
the wife of Commander R. W. Whish, 
Indian Navy, a dau. 

Aug. 24, At Boulogne-sur-Mer, the wife 
of the Rev. F. H. Adams, a dau, 

At Hamstead Hall, Handsworth, the 
wife of W. H. Bagnall, esq., a son. 

At Thornhill, the wife of the Rev. J. 
Ingham Brooke, a dau. 

At Glebeland House, Lee, Kent, the 
wife of Capt. A. H. E. Campbell, Madras 
Cavalry, a son. 

At the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, 
the wife of Capt..Muller, a dau. 

At Toronto, Canada, the wife of Capt. 
Clifford Parsons, a dau. 

In Curzon-street, Mayfair, the wife of 
Dr. W. 8. Playfair, a son. 

At Bedford-place, Russell-square, the 
wife of the Rey. A. J. Ross, a son. 

Aug. 25. At Edinburgh, the wife of 
Capt. Lumsdaine, of Lathallan, a dau. 

Aug. 26. At Chertsey, Surrey, the wife 
of Capt. G. C. Armstrong, a dau. 

At Lutton, Lincolnshire, the wife of the 
Rev. J. Hosegood, M.A., a son. 

At Terrington, York, the wife of the 
Rev.S. Wimbush, a son. 

Aug. 28. At Risby, Suffolk, the wife of 
the Rev. T. E. Abraham, a dau. 

At Holdenby, Northampton, the wife 
of the Rev. F. C. Alderson, a dau, 

At Aldershot, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Faussett, 44th Regt., a son, 
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At Oxford, the wife of the Rev. W* 
Manners-Sutton, a son. 

At Fredericton, New Brunswick, the 
wife of Capt. W. Cunliffe Powys, 22nd 
Regt., a son. 

At Southsea, the wife of Capt. E. H.L. 
Ray, R.N., a dau. 

At Great Cornard, Suffolk, the wife of 
the Rev. J. B. Sparrow, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. H. Veitch, vicar 
of Kilmersdon, a dau. 

The wife of Sir J. Russell Bailey, bart., 
M.P., a son. 

At Embsay, the wife of the Rev. C. 
Leonard Hardman, a dau. 

At Glasgow, the wife of Col. Elkington, 
a son. 

At Brockhurst, Gosport, the wife of F. 
T. Lloyd, esq., Lieut. R.A., a dau. 

At The Ham, Glamorganshire, the wife 
of George Whitlock Nicholl, esq., a son. 

The wife of the Rev. P. Swatman, Chap- 
lain of Guy's Hospital, a son. 

At Kingswood, Surrey, the wife of the 
Rev. 8. B. Taylor, a son. 

At Stevenage, the wife of the Rev. T. B, 
Berry, of Abbot’s Langley, a son. 

Aug. 29. At Hastings, the wife of the 
Rev. H. Brereton Foyster, a dau. 

At Tottenham, Middlesex, the wife of 
the Rev. Hugh McSorley, a dau. 

At Basford Hall, the wife of T, North, 
e8q., & Son. 

In Warwick -crescent, Upper West- 
bourne-terrace, the wife of E. R. Roberts, 
esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

At Brooklands, Southampton, the wife 
of Capt. Culme Seymour, R.N., a son. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, the wife of 
Major Taaffe, a dau. 

Aug. 30. At Warlies, Waltham Abbey, 
the Lady Victoria Buxton, a dau. 

At Croscombe, the wife of the Rev. C. 
G. Baskerville, B.A., a son. 

At Alverstoke, Hants, the wife of T. 
Clayton, R.N., a dau. 

Aug. 31. At Edinburgh, the wife of 
Col. Sir W. Russell, a dau. ' 

At Almeley, Herefordshire, the wife of 
the Rev. W. P. A. Campbell, a dau. 

At Chelsea, the wife of the Rev. C. D. 
Nix, of Hatfield Broad-Oak, Essex, a dau. 

Sept. 1. At Woodslee, Pennicuick, N.B., 
the wife of C. W. Cowan, esq., a dau. 

At Clifton, Bristol, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. C. Osborne Creagh, 6th Regt., a son. 

At East Sheen, Surrey, the wife of E. 
H. Leycester Penrhyn, esq., a dau. 

At Parkfield, Bath, the wife of Major 
Rawlinson, a son. ‘ 

At Sutton Courtney, Berks, the wife of 
the Rev. Howard Rice, a dau. 

At Tidebrook, Mayfield, Sussex, the 
wife of the Rey. A. J. Roberts, a son. 
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"At Chester, the wife of Capt. Eubule D. 
Thelwall, R.M.A., a son. 

Sept. 2. At Athol House, Adelaide-road, 
= wife of W. H. Bradbury, junr., esq., a 

au. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Loudon, M.S8.C., a son. 

The wiie of Col. Williams, C.B., R.A., a 
son. 

Sept. 3. At Rock, Worcestershire, the 
wife of the Rev. Alfred James, a dau. 

Sept. 4. At Monboddo, Kincardineshire, 
the wife of J. C. Burnett, esq., a dau. 

At Clifton, the wife of Capt. J. H. Cave, 
R.N., a son. 

At Tegernsee, Bavaria, the wife of the 
Rev. R. Rodney Fowler, a son. 

Sept. 5. At Glenquaich, Dunkeld, N.B., 
the Lady Cairns, a son. 

At Elvaston-place, South Kensington, 
the wife of the Kev. J. A. Aston, a dau. 

At Sunnyside, Reigate, the wife of 
James Farquhar, esq., of Hallgreen, Kin- 
cardineshire, a dau. 

At Bridgwater, Somerset, the wife of 
the Rev. W. G. FitzGerald, a dau. 

At Clifton, the wife of N. Forte, esq., 
Capt. 9th Regt., a dau. 

At Norwich, the wife of the Rev. S. 
Nicholson Vowler, a son. 

Sept. 6. At Wellshot House, Lanark- 
shire, the wife of Capt. Boyd, 92nd High- 
landers, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. S. G. Gillam, per- 
petual curate of Tongham, Surrey, a 
dau. ; 

At Herne Bay, the wife of Capt. Ostre- 
han, B.S.C., a son. 

Sept. 7. In Onslow-gardens, the Hon. 
Mrs. Francis Byng, a dau. 

The wife of Capt. G. C. Bartholomew, 
6th Regt., a dau. 

At Brighton, the wife of the Rev. 
A. Cooper, M.A., a son. 

At Headley, Hants, the wife of the Rev. 
J. Ballantine Dykes, a dau. 

At Clifton, the wife of Major. C. E. 
Grogan, 14th Regt., a dau. 

At Tralee, the wife of Capt. Magill, 2nd 
Queen’s, a son and heir. 

Sept. 8. At Ashow, Warwickshire, the 
Hon. Mrs. Cecil Fiennes, a son. 

At Highfield, Surbiton, the wife of C. 
W. Bardswell, esq., barrister-at-law, a son. 

At Newton, Newbury, the wife of the 
Rev. F. C. Gosling, a son. 

At Osnaburgh-terrace, the wife of the 
Rev. T. Hayley, M.A., a dau. 

At Crocken-hill, the wife of the Rev. C. 
H. Robertson, a dau. 

At Southsea, the wife of Capt. H. 
Tayler, 60th Royal Rifles, a dau. 

At The Lodge, Evesham, the wife of 
the Rev. Matthew Wood, a son. 
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Sept. 9. In Warwick-square, Lady Emma 
Tollemache, a son. 

At Brocton Lodge, Staffordshire, the 
wife of Rear-Admiral H. Bagot, a dau. 

At Stoke Lodge, Dartmouth, the wife 
of Major-General Lloyd, R.E., a son. 

At Dublin, the wife of Capt. W. Carr 
Mackinnon (2rd Buffs), a son. 

At Upminster, Essex, the wife of Capt. 
Pelly, R.N., a son. 

At Upton Park, the wife of Capt. T. J. 
Watson, Bengal Cavalry, a dau. 

Sept. 10. At Gibraltar, the wife of Capt. 
Butt, 75th Regt., a son. 

At Reading, the wife of Major Garrard, 
Madras Army,ason. 

At Gittisham, Honiton, the wife of the 
Rev. R. Kirwan, a son. 

At Callington Grammar School, the wife 
of the Rev. J. L. Kitchin, M.A., a son. 

At Thriplow Place, Cambridgeshire, the 
wife of H. Perkins, esq., barrister-at-law, 
a dau. 

In Duchess-street, Portland-place, the 
wife of the Rev. H. Wace, a son. 

Sept. 11. At Bath, the wife of Col. 
Wyndham Baker, R.A., a dau. 

At Brixton, the wife of Fredk. Clifford, 
esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

At Oxford, the wife of the Rev. S. J. 
Hulme, a son. 

At Fromefield House, Frome, the wife 
of Major T. W. Sheppard, 25th Reg., a 
son. 

In Manchester-square, the wife of Col. 
George Sim, late R.E., a son. 

Sept. 12. At Brixton, the wife of E. T. 
E. Besley, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

At Canterbury, the wife of Capt. W. T. 
Foster, 2nd Dragoon Guards, a son. 

At Blackheath, the wife of the Rev. F. 
E. Lloyd Jones, a son. 

At Ambleside, Westmoreland, the wife 
of the Rev. S. Joy, a son. 

At Old Merrion, co. Dublin, the wife of 
H. Owen Lewis, esq., a son and heir. 

At Shillingthorpe Hall, Stamford, the 
wife of C. Phillips, esq., a son. 

At Market Overton, Oakham, the wife 
of William Wing, esq., a son. 

Sept. 13. At Cadogan-place, the Hon. 
Mrs. Evelyn Ashley, a son. 

At Sunbury, Middlesex, the wife of J. 
E. Palmer, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

Sept. 14. At Yoxford, Suffolk, the wife 
of W. A. Collins, esq., Q.C., a son. 

Sept. 15. At Khayader, Radnorshire, the 
wife of A. Battiscombe, esq., a son. 

At Great Marlow, the wife of the Rev. 
E. Handley, a dau. 

Sept. 16. At Richmond, the widow of the 
late Rev. Harry Dupuis, B.D., a dau. 

At East Peckham, Kent, the wife of the 
Rev. R. M. South, a dau. 
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MARRIAGES. 


" May 30. At Napier, N.Z, H. D. A. 
Cutbill, esq., 12th Regt. to Isabella Ma- 
tilda, dau. of J. Rhodes, esq., J.P. 

June 27. At Rome, Emmeline, Countess 
Dowager of Castle-Stuart, to Signor Ales- 
sandro Pistocchi, only son of the late 
Gen. Pistocchi. 

July 2. At Sehara, Bengal, R. An- 
struther Price, Lieut. H.M.LA., to Fanny 
Hughes, dau. of the late James Lamb, esq., 
of Calcutta. 

July 6. At Madras, W. Arnold Smith, 
esq., M.D., H.M.LA., to Janett, second 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. M. MacGregor. 

July 8. At Graham’s Town, Cape of 
Good Hope, Richard Cumberlege, Lieut. 
1lth Regt., son of C. Cumberlege-Ware, 
esq., of Prince’s-gate, Hyde-park, to 
Blanche Georgina Fanny, dau. of Col. 
Wyatt, 11th Regt. 

July 13. At Barrackpore, Lieut. H. 
Bladen Swiney, 17th Bengal Cavalry, to 
Katherine Mary, only dau.,of the late W. 
Webb Ogbourne, esq., of Kilburn. 

July 18. At Poona, William Osborn, 
esq., R.E., to Elizabeth Betha Christiana, 
eldest dau. of J. Minchin Walcott, esq., 
and granddau. of the Countess of Milan. 

July $22. At Callao, Peru, Frederick 
Ford, esq., to Maria Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of D. Alexander, esq., of Barcelona. 

Aug. 7. At Bray, co. Wicklow, T. Shirley- 
Ball, esq., eldest son of the late William 
Shirley Ball, esq., of Abbeylara, co. Long- 
ford, to Alice Georgina, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. William Norton, M.A., rector of 
Baltinglass, co. Wicklow. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Mor- 
ton Cornish, only son of Richard Sumner, 
esq., of Puttenham Priory, Surrey, to Mary 
Douglas, eldest dau. of the late Henry 
Frankland, esq., of Eashing Park, Surrey. 

Aug. 11. At Marylebone Church, Sir 
Charles Taylor, bart., to Anne Augusta 
Rose, widow of W. Rose, esq. 

Aug. 14. At Ruislip, Capt. Stewart 
Fellows, of the 5th Bombay Regt., to 
Elizabeth Frances, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. C. Parke, vicar of Ruislip. 

At Braunton, Devon, F. F. Pinkett, 
esq., barrister-at-law, to Catherine, second 
dau. of Capt. J. De Lancy Robinson, R.N. 

At St. John’s, Notting-hill, W. Musgrave 
Sheriff, esq., barrister at-law,. younger son 
of the late Hon. J. Watson Sheriff, Presi- 
dent of Nevis, to Mary Sophia, eldest dau. 
of H, M. Daniel, esq., of Lansdowne-cres. 

Aug. 15. At Baltimore, U.S., Bernard 
John Cooper, Comm. R.N., to Bessie, 
widow of W. B. Perine, of Homeland, 
Balt. co., and dau. of the late Hon. Z. 


Collins Lee, Judge of the Superior Court 
in the same city. 

At Edinburgh, W. Burnet Craigie, 
Lieut. Bengal Cavalry, second son of the 
late W. Burnet Craigie, esq., of Linton, 
Aberdeenshire, to Arabella Elizabeth 
Smythe, third dau. of Major-Gen. R. 
Stewart, Bengal Infantry. 

At Youghal, co. Cork, J. F. W. Des 
Barres, Deputy - Assistant - Commissary - 
General, to Charlotte Helena Anne, second 
dau. of T. J. G. Chatterton, esq. 

At St. Pancras, H. W. Gordon, esq., 
B.C.8., to Ada Isabella, second dau. of 
Malcolm Gordon, esq. 

At Teignmouth, Lieut. - Col. Lucas, 
BS.C, to Florence Emma, sixth dau. of 
the late Capt. Casewell, R. N. 

At Petersham, S.W., Archibald Peel, 
esq-, third son of Gen. the Right Hon. J. 
Peel, M.P., to Lady Georgina Adelaide, 
eldest dau. of Earl Russell. 

At St. Barnabas’, West Kensington, 
George H. Browne, esq., of Maidenwell 
House, co. Lincoln, to Catherine Laura, 
dau. of the late William Plomer, esq., of 
Snaresbrook, Essex. 

At Fremington, Devon, Capt. W. Cabell, 
B.S.C., to Adelaide, fourth dau. of the late 
A. Forbes Lloyd, M.A., rector of Instow. 

At Glasgow, the Rev. George Durn, 
of Strichen, Aberdeenshire, to Fanny 
Elizabeth Meriton, second dau. of the Rev. 
J. H. Walpole, vicar of Winslow, Bucks. 

At Kew, R. 8S. Ferguson, M.A., barrister- 
at-law, to Georgiana Fanny, eldest dau. of 
8S. Shelley, esq.,of Richmond House, Kew. 

At Harpsden, Oxon, Henry, eldest son 
of J. F. Hodges, esq., of Bolney Court, 
Henley-on-Thames, to Eleanor, third dau. 
of the late Capt. Palairet, 29th Regt. 

AtSt. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, F. R. 
Jarratt, esq., son of the Rev. Robert Jar- 
ratt, rector of Bourton-on-the- Hill, Glou- 
cestershire, to Rachel Emily, youngest 
dau. of James Hayward, esq., of Loud- 
water, Herts. 

At Clifton, George Arthur, only son of 
H. Musgrave, esq., of Sussex-gardens, 
Hyde-park, to Theresa, only dau. of Josiah 
J. Jones, esq., of Horton, Gloucestershire. 

At Clifton, Folliott Sandford, esq., of 
Belmont, Shrewsbury, to Caroline, third 
dau. of Thomas Taylor, esq., of Valetta 
Lodge, Clifton. 

At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Joseph Taylor, 
esq., of Atherstone, youngest son of the 
Rev. Joseph Taylor, incumbent of Whit- 
tington, Staffordshire, to Louisa Jane, 
fourth dau. of the Rev. Marmaduke Vava- 
sour, vicar of Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
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At Islington, the Rev. George Richard- 
son, assistant-master at Winchester College, 
to —_ b, eldest A ong of Richard Porter, 

., of Hornsey-lane. 
wat Rugby, Robert Whitelaw, esq., as- 
sistant-master in Rugby School, to Frances, 
only surviving dau. of the late Rev. J. P. 
Rhoades, rector of Clonmel, Ireland. 

At Wotton-under-Edge, the Rev. W. 
Lewis Mills, M.A., to Anna Maria, third 
dau. of the late W. Shaw Clarke, esq., of 
Wallingford. 

At Holton, Lincolnshire, the Rev. Henry 
Nevile, rector of Wickenby, to Charlotte, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. E. Hodg- 
son, vicar of Rickmansworth. 

At Willey, Warwickshire, the Rev. F. F. 
Watson, vicar of Lancing, Sussex, to Rosa 
Harriette, youngest dau. of the Rev. F. 
Morgan-Payler, rector of Willey. 

Aug. 18, At Lydiard St. Lawrence, 

- Admiral Sir Frederick Nicolson, 
bart., C.B.,to Annie, only child of the late 
R. Crosse, esq. 

At Stoke-by-Nayland, Suffolk, Capt. the 
Hon. E. G. P. Littleton, to Charlotte 
Louisa, dau. of Sir Charles Rowley, bart. 

At Sheriffston, N.B., George Brown 
Robertson, esq., W.S., deputy-keeper of 
the records of Scotland, to Christina, 
eldest dau. of William Rose, esq., of 
Sheriffston. 

At Preston, Brighton, the Rev. W. F. 
Rowsell, M.A., incumbent of Copman- 
thorpe, Yorkshire, to Catherine Harriett, 
only child.of the late Major George Full- 
james, of the Bombay Army. 

Aug. 19. At Bath, Herbert Brand, Lieut. 
R.N., to Rosa, dau. of the Rev. A. Straghan. 

Aug. 20. At St. Luke’s, West Holloway, 
George Blagden, esq., solicitor, of Tolling- 
ton-park, to Lizzie, only child of the late 
Joseplr Steele, esq. . 

Frederick Shepherd Champion, esq., 
solicitor, of Park-street, Westminster, to 
Charlotte Selwyn, fourth dau. of the Rev. 
J. P. Gurney, vicar of Great Canfield. 

At Holy Trinity Church, Paddington, J. 
Chesterton Crawford, esq., R.M.A., to 
Helen Elizabeth, dau. of H. J. Gore, esq., 
of Ham ; 

At Ramsgate, the Rev. Thomas De 
Freyne French, M.A., to Catherine Hen- 
rietta Law, only dau. of the Rev. Miles 
Bland, D.D. 

At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Bernard 
Gustavus Norton, one of H.M.’s Judges 
for British Guiana, to Emma Charlotte 
Carbery, only dau. of the late E. Carbery, 
esq., Sheriff of Berbice. 

At Woolpit, Suffolk, the Rev. F. Staun- 
ton, of Staunton Hall, Notts, to Lucy 
Ada, only dau. of the Rev. H. Spelman 
Marriott, rector of Woolpit. 
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Aug. 21. At the Presbyterian Church, 
Halkin-street-west, Quartermaster Robert 
McCallum, R.A., to Margaret Anne Davis, 
adopted dau. of Mr. William Aitken. 

At Jersey, Ernest Alexander Morant, 
Lieut. the Royal Regt., to Ellie Isabella, 
dau. of Major-Gen. T. Budgen. 

Aug. 22. At St. Saviour’s, St. George’s- 
square, Lieut.-Col. Burdett, late 17th 
Lancers, to May Dorothy, youngest dau. 
of J. Smith,esq., of Cleatham, co. Durham. 

At Jersey, Col. J. Leonard Miller, to 
Catharine Caroline, only dau. of the late 
H. Hargreaves, esq., of Ross, Hereford- 
shire. 

At Hawkhurst, Kent, the Rev. E, W. 
Northey, eldest son of E.R. Northey, esq., 
of Woodcote House, Epsom, to Florence 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late Sir 
J. Honywood, bart. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Jason Delves, 
second son of Daniel Norton, esq.,' of 
Northwood Park, Rickmansworth, to 
Anne Simmons, second dau. of John Lewis 
Levy, esq., of Rochester. 

At Darfield, the Rev. C. Sangster, vicar 
of Darton, to Mary, fourth dau. of W. 
Newman, esq., of Darley Hall. 

At Clapton, Lieut.-Col. James Twibill, 
late 38th Regt., to Maria Josina Catharina, 
widow of Major W. Armstrong Rogers. 

Aug. 24. At Ipswich, W. Graham, esq., 
barrister-at-law, to Sarah Ann, youngest 
dau. of John Orford, esq., of Brookes Hall, 
Ipswich. 

Aug. 27. At Bangor, N.W., William 
Crozier, esq., LL.D., barrister-at-law, to 
Susanna Sophia, youngest dau. of the late 
Charles Whitton, esq. 

At Killancool, co. Louth, Major Mal- 
colm Robert Haig, 8.C., to Magdalene, 
eldest dau. of the late J. Warde Straton, 
esq., of Dundalk. 

At St. Leonard’s, James, eldest son of 
James Henry, esq., of Blackdown House, 
Sussex, to Evelyn, youngest dau. of the 
late Sir J. H. Pelly, bart. 

At Manar, Aberdeenshire, M. W. Hy- 
slop, Capt. 98rd Highlanders, son of Col. 
Hyslop, of Lotus, Kirkcudbrightshire, to 
Elizabeth, elder dau. of the late Harry 
Lumsden, esq., of Auchindoir, Aberdeen. 

At Clevedon, Somerset, Conway James, 
esq., R E., to Clara Brewer, youngest dau. 
of the late John Lewis, esq., of Ty, Dee, 
co. Monmouth. 

At Dublin, John Leslie, esq., of Kilty- 
begs, co. Monaghan, to Anna Maria, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. Quintin D. 
Hume, rector of Rathvilly, co. Carlow. 

At Hampton Wick, the Hon. Reginald 
O’Grady, brother of Viscount Guillamore, 
to Frances Arabella, only dau. of the 
Right Hon. W. Beresford. 
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At West Hackney, Lieut.-Col. Pownall, 
late 39th Regt., B.N.I., to Emma, young- 
est dau. of the late Robert Jeffs, M.D., of 
Finsbury-square. 

At Rugby, Alfred Robinson, esq., to 
Harriett, dau. of the Rev. Robert Dixon, 
D.D., incumbent of St. Matthew’s, Rugby. 

At Oakham, the Rev. W. J. Stobart, 
M.A., curate of Holy Trinity, Newington, 
to Susan Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the 
late Clarke Morris, esq., of Oakham 
Grange. 

At St. Stephen’s, Paddington, the Rev. 
Charles Walsham, M.A., vicar of Scul- 
coates, Hull, to Mary Caroline, youngest 
dau. of Henry Newmarch, esq., M.D. 

Aug. 28. At Brighton, the Rev. Thos. 
Dunlap, of Balfron. Stirlingshire, to Mar- 
garet, eldest surviving dau. of the Rev. 
Warrand Carlyle, of Jamaica. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Capt. 
Arthur Garratt, Grenadier Guards, to 
Georgina Henrietta De Salis, granddau. of 
the late Jerome Count De Salis, of Dawley 
Court, Middlesex. 

At Pentraeth, the Rev. William Hughes, 
M.A., rector of Lilanllyfni, Carnarvon- 
shire, to Margaret Jane, second dau. of 
the Rev. John Roberts, M.A., rector of 
Llansadwrn, Anglesea. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, John 
King, esq., of White Hall, Shefford, to 
Elizabeth Georgina, only dau. of the late 
G. W. Blackburne, esq. 

At St. Saviour’s, Paddington, the Rev. 
I, W. Young, M.A., of Etonhurst, Great 
Malvern, to Jane Catherine, eldest dau. of 
R. Young, esq., solicitor, of Delamere- 
terrace, Hyde-park. 

Aug. 29. At Burnham, Somerset, 
Lovell Burchett Clarence, esq., barrister- 
at-law, to Blanche, dau. of the late John 
Gunter, esq., of Fulham. 

At Pickwell, J. Sanders Clarke, esq., of 
Peatling Hall, Leicestershire, to Emma, 
eldest dau. of Ayscough Smith, esq., of 
Leesthorpe Hall. 

At St. Pancras Church, Chas. Richardson 
Harrison, esq., of Shenfield, to Jemima 
Constance, dau. of Daniel West, esq. 

Thomas Francis Hazelhurst, esq., of 
Misterton Hall, Leicestershire, to the Hon. 
Blanche Devereux, younger dau. of Robert, 
15th Viscount Hereford. 

At St. Giles’s, Camberwell, the Rev. R. 
Scott McDowall, curate of St. Peter's, 
Bournemouth, to Mary Annie Alice, 
youngest dau. of John Allnutt, esy., of 


ng. 

At Betley, Joseph Charles, eldest son of 
the late Joseph Parkinson, esq., of Scar- 
borough, to Alice, dau. of George Elliot, 
esq., of Betley Hall, Cheshire. 

At Abbotsham, Devon, Arthur Rus- 
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combe Poole, esq., barrister-at-law, to 
Margaret Sealy, second dau. of Edward 
Urch Vidal, esq., of Cornborough, Devon. 

At Bray, co. Wicklow, Major H. E. 
Warren, to Annie Margaret, youngest dau. 
of the late James Bessonnett, esq., Q.C. 

At Croydon, the Rev. Edward White, 
of Tufnell-park, Holloway, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of Thomas Gillespy, esq., of Croydon. 

Aug. 31. At St. Pancras Church, Ed- 
win, eldest son of the Rev. John Bloom- 
field, of Bradford, Yorkshire, to Eliza 
Louisa, youngest dau. of George Osborn, 
esq.,of Mile-end-road, E. 

At Milton-on-Thames, Hubert C. Whit- 
lock, Capt. $2rd Regt., to Lottie, eldest 
dau. of James Johnson, esq., of Park- 
House, Milton-on-Thames. 

Sept. 38. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Sir 
G. A. Gilbert-East, bart, of Hall Place, 
Berks, to Eleanor Theresa, eldest dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. A. R. Fraser, M.S.C. 

The Rev. Dr. Hermann Adler, minister 
of the Bayswater Syngagogue, to Rachel, 
dau. of Solomon Joseph, esq., of Upper 
Bedford-place, Russell-square. 

At Croydon, the Rev. M. M. Ben-Oliel, 
to Harriette, third dau. of the late John 
James, esq., of Irchyddion, South 
Wales. 

At Loversall, J. W. Bowen, esq., bar- 
rister-at-law, to Jane Eliza, dau. of Francis 
Huntsman, esq., of Loversall Hail. 

At Lezayre, Isle of Man, the Rev. F. 
Houssemayne Du Boulay, rector of Hed- 
dington, Wilts, to Annie Louisa, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. W. B. Christian, of 
Milntown, Isle of Man. 

At Tenby, the Rev. A. Odell Elwell, 
M.A., of Long Ashton, Somerset, to Ro- 
berta, youngest dau. of J. L. Stewart, esq., 
of Tenby. 

At Gosport, the Rev. G. Jackson, M.A., . 
chaplain of the Naval Hospital, Haslar, 


_to Charlotte Elizabeth, eldest dau. of G. 


Mackay, esq., M.D., R.N. 

At Swanburne, Bucks, the Rev. E. Hugh 
MeNeile, incunmibent of St. Paul’s, Liver- 
pool, to Cecilia Elizabeth, fifth dau. of the 
Right Hon. Sir Thomas Fremantle. 

At Cuckfield, Sussex, Sydenham Mal- 
thus, esq., Capt. 94th Regt., eldest son of 
S. Malthus, esq., of Hadstock Manor, 
Essex, to Henrietta, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. T. A. Maberly, vicar of Cuckfield. 

At Chester, the Rev. E. Marston, to 
Elizabeth, second dau. of John Harrison, 
esq., of Chester. 

At Weybridge, Charles, elder son of 
C. S. Mortimer, esq., of Morden Park, 
Surrey, to Bessie, elder dau. of Beriah 
Drew, esq., of Streatham, Surrey. 

At Laugharne, William Norton, esq., of 
Laugharne Castle, Carmarthenshire, to 
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esq., of Sully, 0 

At Longford, Ireland, Archibald Speirs, 
esq., M.P., of Elderslie, co. Renfrew, to the 
Hon. Anne Pleydell Bouverie, eldest dau. 
of Viscount Folkestone. 

At Rochester Cathedral, Edward Tanner, 
esq., Capt. 8th Regt., to Georgina Wynd- 
ham, second dau. of Col. G. Powlett 
Bingham, C.B. 

At Cheltenham, the Rev. R. H. Tanner, 
curate of Fazeley, Tamworth, to Jane 
Marianne, widow of Archibald Hudson, 
esq , of Stoke Newington. 

Sept. 4. At Guernsey, Arthur Edward 
Cooch, Capt. 16th Regt., to Harriet Caro- 
liae Graham, eldest dau. of Col. A. W. 
Murray, C.B. 

At Rathgar, Dublin, H. L. G. Gunn, 
Staff Surgeon, son of the late Capt. W. 
Gunn, of Auchenaheow, Sutherlandshire, 
to Liza Penn, only dau. of David Drum- 
mond, esq., of Dunfillan. 

At Paris, H. S. Hansler, esq., barrister- 
at-law, second son of the late Sir J. J. 
Hansler, to Adelaide Lucy, widow of J. 
Loudon, esq., and only child of the late F. 
H. Durand, esq. 

At High Harrogate, the Rev. T. A. A. 
Hughes, M.A., to Emmeline, eldest dau. 
of W. Shaw, esq., of Ashton-under-Lyne. 

At Ryde, A. J. Kingston, R.N., to 
Clementina Sophia, youngest dau. of Frank 
Heathcote, esq., late of Mountfield, Hants. 

At Church Stanton, Devon, Alfred 
Mellor, esq., 8th Regt., fourth son of the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Mellor,to Ellen, widow 
of Oliver Paget, esq., of Transylvania, and 
youngest dau. of C. Paget, esq., of Rud- 
dington Grange, Notts. 

At Frampton-on-Severn, Gloucester, J. 
F. Norman, esq., eldest son of J. F. 
Norman, esq., of Staplegrove, Taunton, to 
Emily Jane, youngest dau. of the late J. 
Ruscombe Gatcombe, esq., of Ashfield, 
Somerset. 

At Witton, the Rev. F. F. Ould, of 
York, to Emma, younger dau. of H. Neu- 
mann, esq., of Oakleigh, —. 

At Acle, Norfolk, the Rev. Deare 
Pierpoint. curate of St. Helen's, ]pswich, 
to Alice Mary Jane, youngest dau. of the 
late S. Lane, esq., of Ipswich. 

At St. Peter's, Eaton-square, C. T. S. 
Birch-Reynardson, esq., of Holywell Hall, 
Lincoln, to Victoria, third dau. of the 
late G. Dodwell, esq., of Kevingsfort, co. 
Sligo. 

At St. Simon’s, Upper Chelsea, the Rev. 
George Tonge, M.A., curate of St. Peter- 
le-Bailey, Oxford, to Lucy Isabella, eldest 
dau. of T. Putler, esq., of Brompton- 
square, Kensington. 

Sept. 5, At Duffield, W. Henry Akroyd, 
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eldest son of E. J. Ridgway, esq., of Row- 
nall Hall, co. Stafford, to Mary Gertrude, 
eldest dau. of Marcus Huish, esq. 

At St. Philip’s, Kensington, Thomas, 
third son of the late J. Bigland, esq., of 
Bigland Hall, Lancashire, to Helen, only 
surviving child of the late A. Leycester 
Barwell, esq. 

At Aberdeen, James Cecil Burton, M.D., 
Deputy-Inspector-General of Hospitals, to. 
Jane Maude, second dau. of the late J. 
Inglis, esq., of Bath. 

At Bath, Francis Henry, fourth son of 
George Farran, esq., of Beleamp Park, co. 
Dublin, to Annie, youngest dau. of Major 
Arran, late of the 14th Madras N.I. 

At Southport, Capt. John Ford, R.A., to 
Elizabeth Fisher, second dau. of the late 
John Knowles, esq., of Darcy Lever. 

At Diss, Henry James, eldest son of F. 
Halls, esq., of Denham Hall, Suffolk, to 
Kate, second dau. of C. Farrow, esq., of 
Diss, Norfolk. 

At Crudwell, Wilts, Charles Jenkyns, 
esq., of Furneaux Pelham, Herts, to 
Hannah Brooke, eldest dau. of T. Buck- 
land, esq., of Chelworth, Wilts. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square, F. 
Gaspar Le Grand, esq., Capt. R.M.L.1., to 
Catharine Rigbye, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
J. Wason, of Montagu-square, Hyde-park. 

At Woolwich, William Menzies, Com- 
mander R.N., second son of the late Hon. 
Mr. Justice Menzies, Puisne Judge at the 
Cape of Good Hope, to Jane Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late Mr. C. Ball, R.N. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Francis, third 
son of the late Rev. W. Middkton, of 
Sedgefield, Durham, to Mary Rollo, widow 
of J. Thomas, esq., sculptor. 

At Thurstaston, Cheshire, George, fourth 
son of William Pilkington, esq., of Eccle- 
ston Hall, co. Lancaster, to Frances Eliza- 
beth, only dau. of T. Carlisle, esq., of 
Dawpool, Cheshire. 

At Bristol, John Freeman Norris, esq., 
barrister-at-law, to Annie Isabella, second 
dau. of the late Major-Gen. Woodburn. 

At Malvern, W. G. Prichard, M.D., 
Inspector-General of Hospitals, to Emily 
Dorothea, fourth dau. of the late R. Baker, 
esq., of West Hay, Somerset. 

At Southsea, George Robertson, M.D., 
R.M.A., to Augusta Zuhlebe Thurlow, dau. 
of F. Thurlow Cunynghame, esq., of 
ayy | Hall, Gloucestershire. ; 

At Dawlish, Devon, Capt. George Lod 


wick Warden, B.S.C., to Jessy Mary Anne 
Fenwick, youngest dau. of W. Fenwick, 
esq., barrister-at-law. 

Sept. 7. At Cheltenham, the Rev. Rayner 
Winterbotham, to Margaret Blanche, daw 
of Dr. Rumsey, of Cheltenham. 

Sept. 10, At St. George’s, Hanover- 
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square, Major Cook, late 11th Hussars, to 
Augusta, youngest dau. of the late W. H. 
Palmer, esq., of Portland-place, W. 

At Christ Church, St. Marylebone, the 
Rev. T. G. P. Deerr, to Edith Jane, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. J. Clay, of 
Preston, Lancashire. 

At Maidstone, Arthur Hare Palmer, 
Lieut. 17th Regt., to Emma Eve Stevens, 
widow of H. Stevens, esq., of Denham 
Lodge, Bucks. 

At St. James's, Clapham, G. Nicholson 
Pepper, Capt. 31st Regt., to Ellen, second 
dau. of John Churchill, esq., of St. Arvan’s, 
Penge. 

At Cofton St. Mary’s, Devon, Alexander 
Rivington, esq., of Devonshire-terrace, 
Hyde-park, to Flora McDonald, youngest 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. H. 
Littler, G.C.B. 

At Bury St. Edmunds, the Rev. D. F. 
Vigers, rector of Notgrove, Gloucestershire, 
to Kllen, dau. of the late Mr. Rout, of Cog- 
geshall, Essex. 

At Askham Richard, the Rev. Chris- 
topher Wyberg, A.M., incumbent of 
Weston, to Frances Anne, youngest dau. 
of J. Swann, esq., of Askham Hall, York. 

Sept. 11. At Canterbury Cathedral, the 
Rev. Joseph Barton, of East Leigh, Havant, 
to Susan Wilhelmina, youngest dau. of 
the late J. Sullivan, esq., M.D., of Charle- 
ville, co. Cork. 

At Caerhays, Dudley Ross Hodgson, 
esq., son of the late John Robert Hodgson, 
esq., of Charsfield Hall, Suffolk, to Mary 
Booth Willimott, only dau. of the late J. 
8. Willimott, esq., of Derby. 

At St. Andrew’s, Watford, Alfred Owth- 
waite, eldest son of W. F. Sedgwick, esq., 
to Gertrude, youngest dau. of John Iiiffe, 
esq., of Watford. 

Sept. 12. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Sir E. G. Culling Eardley, bart., 
to Miss M. E. Allen. 

At Dublin, George A. Graham Adam- 
son, esq, of Auburn, co. Westmeath, to 
Amelia, only dau. of the late J. P. Graves, 
esq., of Dublin. 

At Clifton, the Rev. John Marshall 
Andrews, incumbent of St. Jude's, Gray’s- 
Inn-road, to Lucy Anne, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. J. E. Nash, incumbent of St. 
Peter’s, Clifton. 

At Marylebone Church, T. J. Arnold, 
esq., Metropolitan Magistrate, to Prudentia 
Sarah Jefferson, only child of the late T. 
Jefferson Hogy, esq., barrister-at-law. 

At Ash, Surrey, John, eldest son of 
Thomas Beale-Browne, esq., of Salperton 
Park, co. Gloucester, to Charlotte Sophia, 
only surviving dau. of the late J. H. Can- 
cellor, esq., of Barnes, Surrey. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Major 
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Robert Blackall, late of H.M.’s 30th Regt., 


to Mary Emily, second dau. of the Rev. 
F. G. Gifford, of Brighton. 

At Barrington-park, F. J. Chambers, 
esq., barrister-at-law, to Henrietta Cecilia, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. W. R. 
Newbolt, vicar of Somerton, Somerset. 

At Cranborne, the Rev. James C. Hark- 
ness, M.A., to Susan Constance, third dau. 
of G. W. Franklyn, esq., of Lovel-hill, 
Berks. 

At Norham, Northumberland, Arthur 
Richard Jelf, esq., barrister-at-law, to 
Jane, youngest dau. of the Rev. W. Clark 
King, M.A., vicar of Norham. 

At Halifax, the Rev. Francis Leigh, of 
Fox Earth, Staffordshire, to Marian, only 
child of the late Cyril Prescott, esq., of 
Ordsall-hill, Manchester. 

At Walcot, Bath, William Long, esq., of 
the 46th Regt, to Anna Mary, eldest dau. 
of the late Henry Hunter, esq., of Lea- 
mington. 

At Barnack, John Grant, eldest son of 
J. G. Morris, esq., of Allerton Priory, 
Liverpool, to Catherine Sarah, younger 
dau. of J. Ley Jackson, esq., of Bainten 
House, Northamptonshire. 

At Brussels, the Rev. Charles Henry 
Pelly, B.A., curate of Clifden, co. Galway, 
to Catharine, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. G. 
Harvey. 

At Donhead St. Andrew, Wilts, the 
Rev. Allan Becher Webb, Fellow and Tutor 
of Univ. Coll, Oxford, to Eliza Jane 
Susan, younger dau. of the Rev. R. B. 
Bourne, rector of Donhead St. Andrew. 

Sept. 17. At Kirby-leSoken, Essex, 
Henry, third son of Richard Stone, esq., 
of Frinton Hall, Essex, to Mary Holroyd, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. W. L. Coxhead, 
M.A., vicar of Kirby-le-Soken. 

Sept. 19. At St. James's, Spanish-place, 
Louis Marie Belloc, only son of the late 
Jean Hilaire Belloc, of La Celle (Seine-et- 
Oise), Director of the Royal School of 
Design of Paris, to Bessie Kayner Parkes, 
only dau. of the late Joseph Parkes, esq., 
Taxing-master in Chancery. 

Sept. 21. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, William James Massy, esq., Capt. 
vth Regt., eldest son of the late John 
Massy, esq., of Dublin, and grandson of 
the late Hon. Eyre Massy, of Altavill 
Queen’s co., to Elizabeth Frances, dau. o 
Major H. W. Massy, of Grantstown, co. 
Tipperary. 

Sept. 24. At Caversfield, the Rev. C. 
Montague Style, rector of South Warn- 
borough, Hants, second son of Captain 
Style, R.N., of Glenmore and Cloghan, co. 
Donegal, to Jessie Elizabeth, dau. of 
Robert Bulluck Marsham, esq., D.C.L., of 
Caversfield. 
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Emori nolo ; sed me mortuum esse nihil zestimo.—Zficharmus. 
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Tae Dvuxe or NortHuMBERLAND. 


Aug, 21. At Alnwick Castle, Northum- 
berland, aged 89, the Most Noble George 
Perey, 5th Duke of Northumberland, 
Earl of Beverley, co. York, Earl and Baron 
Percy, Warkworth, and Lovaine of Aln- 
wick, Northumberland, in the peerage of 
Great Britain, and a baronet. 

The deceased was the eldest son of 
Algernon, ist Earl of Beverley (second 
son of Hugh, Ist Duke of Northum- 
berland), by his wife Isabella Susannah, 
second daughter of Peter Burrell, Esq., 
and sister of Peter, 1st Lord Gwydyr. 
He was born at Alnwick Castle on the 
22nd of June, 1778, and was educated at 
Eton and at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated M.A. in 1799. 
As far back as 1804 he was appointed a 
Lord of the Treasury, and in 1807 a Com- 
missioner for Indian Affairs. In 1842 he 
‘was appointed Captain of the Yeomen of 
the Guard, which office he held up to the 
dissolution of Sir Robert Peel’s Govern- 
ment in 1846, and, consequent on his 
appointment, was made a Privy Coun- 
cillor. While holding the courtesy title 
of Lord Lovaine, he sat in the House of 
Commons from 1812 to 1830 for Beeralston, 
one of the boroughs disfranchised by the 
Reform Bill of 1882. He succeeded his 
father as 2nd Earl of Beverley in Oct., 


1830, and in Feb., 1865, he succeeded his 
cousin in the Dukedom of Northum- 
berland. 

The ancient title of Baron Percy was 
created as far back as the time of William 
the Conqueror, by whom it was conferred 
on William de Percy, who had accom- 
panied the Conqueror from Normandy. 
He was possessed of thirty-two lordships 
in Lincolnshire, and eighty-six in York- 
shire, where he founded a great family. 
In 1309 the family became transplanted to 
Northumberland, by the purchase of 
Alnwick of the then Bishop of Durham, 
and in 1377 Henry, 4th Lord Perey of 
Alnwick, was created Earl of Northum- 
berland. They continued to flourish for 
a period of 500 hundred years, when the 
noble house of Percy became extinct in 
the male line, on the death of the llth 
Earl in 1670. ‘The title, however, was 
revived in the middle of the last century in 
the person of Algernon Seymour, who, on 
the death of his mother in 1722, had been 
summoned to Parliament as Baron Percy. 
His lordship inherited the Dukedom of 
Somerset in 1741,andin1749 he wascreated 
Baron Warkworth and Earl of Northum- 
berland, with remainder to his son-in-law, 
Sir Hugh Smithson, bart., and the heirs 
male of the Lady Elizabeth his wife. Sir 
Hugh succeeded in 1750, and in 1766 was 
created Earl Percy and Duke of Northum- 
berland. In 1784 the 1st duke obtained 
fresh honours, being created Baron of 
Alnwick, with remainder to his second 
son Algernon, afterwards, Baron Lovaine 
and Earl of Beverley, the father of the 
Duke of Northumberland now deceased ; 
and the 2nd duke, also Hugh, won for 
himself fame for his services in America. 
His son, the 3rd duke, who succeeded 
him in 1817, became very popular as the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. He after- 
wards went as Ambassador Extraordinary 
to the coronation of Charles X., and de- 
frayed at his sole expense the cost of his 
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mission to the French Court. His brother 
Algernon, who had been created, some 
years before, Lord Prudhoe, succeeded him 
as 4th duke; and on his decease the title re- 
verted to the subject of the present notice. 

His Grace married in 1801, Louisa 
Harcourt, third daughter of the Hon. 
James Archibald Stuart-Wortley-Mac- 
kenzie, second son of John, 38rd Earl of 
Bute, and sister of James, 1st Baron 
Wharncliff, by whom, who died in 1848, 
he leaves surviving issue Lady Louisa, 
born Sept. 26, 1802; Algernon George, 
Earl Percy (now Duke of Northumberland), 
born May 2, 1810, and who married, May 
26, 1845, Louisa, eldest daughter of the 
late Henry Drummond, esq., of Albury- 
park, Surrey; Lord Josceline William, 
born July 17, 1811, and married, Aug. 8, 
1848, Margaret, only daughter of Sir 
David Davidson, and widow of the Right 
Hon. Sir Robert Grant; Lady Margaret, 
born May 16, 1813, and married, Sept. 
28, 1841, Edward, 2nd Lord Hatherton ; 
and Major-General Lord Henry Hugh 
Manvers, born Aug. 22, 1817. 

The body of the deceased nobleman 
having laid in state in the great hall at 
Alnwick, was removed to Northumberland 
House, Charing Cross, and was buried 
beneath the Chapel of St. Nicholas, in 
Westminster Abbey, on the 30th of Aug., 
the funeral being, in accordance with the 
expressed wish of the deceased, of a strictly 
private nature. 





Lorp PoLtwarta. 


Aug. 16. At Mertoun House, co. Ber- 
wick, aged 66, the Right Hon. Henry 
Francis Hepburne-Scott, 5th Lord Pol- 
warth, in the Peerage of Scotland, and a 
Representative Peer for Scotland. 

His Lordship was the eldest son of 
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Hugh, 4th Lord, by Harriet, daughter of 
the late Hans Moritz, Count Bruhl Von 
Martinskirchen, Saxon Minister in Eng- 
land. He was born at Brighton in 1800, 
and succeeded to the title on the death of 
his father in 1842, He was Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Selkirkshire, and in that capacity 
was Honorary Colonel of the Roxburgh 
and Selkirk Administrative Battalion of 
Volunteers, a circumstance which led him 
to take a warm interest in all matters 
affecting the volunteer service. He had 
sat in the House of Lords as one of the 
sixteen representative Peers of Scotland 
since 1843. In 1852, and also in 1858-9, 
he was a Lord-in-Waiting to Her Majesty, 
and he was again appointed in 1866 to the 
same office. He was a Comniissioner of 
Supply in the counties of Roxburgh, 
Berwick, and Selkirk ; and probably he 
has not left behind him any member of 
these boards possessing greater influence 
in the administration of county affairs. 
“Taking great interest in agricultural 
matters,” says the Edinburgh Courant, 
“and being himself one of the most 
famous breeders of Leicesters in Scot- 
land, he gave great attention to the 
subject of the recent plague amongst 
cattle. He was a most active member of 
the various local authorities of the Border 
district, and was at great pains to obtain 
information relative to the character of 
the disease; for which purpose he put 
himself into communication with the best 
authorities on the subject, both in Great 
Britain and Russia; and the knowledge 
8) acquired he put to practical account in 
devising means for prevention and limita- 
tion of the disease. In so doing, he inter- 
preted the Privy Council Orders in the 
most liberal spirit consistent with faithful . 
administration ; and it is not too much to 
say, to his Lordship’s energy, sound judg- 
ment, and wise counsel, much was due 
for the comparative immunity from the 
cattle plague which Selkirkshire enjoyed.” 
The deceased peer was an elder of the 
Kirk of Scotland, and was, on several 
occasions, a member of the General As- 
sembly. He was a faithful supporter of 
the claims of the National Kirk, and a 
liberal friend to its various schemes. He 
was a firm Conservative in politics,-and a 
man of high patriotic feeling. His be- 
nevolent spirit endeared him to all classes 
of the community, and his death will be 
deeply regretted, not merely by the noble 
houses who will be thrown into mourning 
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by the sad event, but by all ranks of the 
people on the Scottish Border. 

The deceased was the direct male repre- 
sentative of the Scotts of Harden, being 
22nd in lineal male descent from Uchtred 
Fitz-Scott, whose name attests the char- 
ters of the abbeys of Holyrood and Sel- 
kirk granted by David I. His peerage, 
however, was derived through the house 
of Hume ; the barony of Polwarth having 
originally been a subordinate title of the 
Earls of Marchmont, which title became 
dormant in 1783. The father of the de- 
ceased peer, Hugh Scott, 11th baron of 
Harden, married the daughter of the third 
and last Earl of Marchmont; and in 1835 
euccessfully claimed the honours of the 
barony of Polwarth, which was thereupon 
restored to the union roll of Scotland, the 
long list of which it brings to a close. 

His lordship married, in 1835, Geor- 
giana, daughter of the late George Baillie, 
Esq., of Jerviswoode, and sister of Tho- 
mas, 10th Earl of Haddington, and by 
her (who died in 1859) he had two sons 
and three daughters. He is succeeded by 
Walter Hugh, now ¢th Lord Polwarth, 
who was born in 1838, and married, in 
1863, Lady Mary, the eldest daughter of 
George, 5th Earl of Aberdeen. 


Lorp AVELAND. 


Sept. 6. At 12, Belgrave-square, S.W., 
aged 71, the Right Hon. Gilbert Jobn 
Heathcote, Ist Lord Aveland of Aveland, 
co. Lincoln, in the Peerage of the United 
Kingdom, and a baronet. 

His lordship was eldest son of the late 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote, bart., M.P. for 
Lincolnshire and Rutland, by his first 
wife, Lady Katharine Sophia, daughter of 
John Manners, Esq., of Grantham Grange, 
Lincolnshire, and Louisa (in her own 
right), Countess of Dysart. He was born 
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at Normanton Park, 1795, and was edu- 
cated at Westminster, Edinburgh, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He suc- 
ceeded his father in the baronetcy in 
1851 ; sat as M.P. for Boston from 1820 to 
1831, for Lincolnshire from 1832 to 1841, 
and for Rutlandshire from 1841 to 1856. 

His Lordship constantly supported the 
Liberal party while in the Honse of Com- 
mons, and in his early parliamentary career 
had voted for reform, a reduction of the 
pension list, and other Liberal measures 
then agitated in the country; and, al- 
though a strong adherent of the Whig 
party, he supported all measures for relief 
to agriculture, for constitutional reform, 
and for inquiry into Maynooth. 

The deceased nobleman, who was pa- 
tron of eleven livings, a deputy-lieu- 
tenant for Lancashire and Rutlandshire, 
and hon. colonel of the South Lincoln 
Militia, was appointed lord-lieutenant of 
Lincolnshire in 1862, and was elevated to 
the peerage in 1856. 

The first baronet was one of the pro- 
jectors of the Bank of England, an alder- 
man, lord mayor, and M.P. for‘London ; 
he received the honour of knighthood 
from Queen Anne, and was created a 
baronet in 1732; his brother was an- 
eestor of Sir William Heathcote, bart., 
of Hursley. The 4th baronet, father of the 
deceased peer, was well known in the sport- 
ing world, and sat in nine parliaments. 

Lis lordship married, in 1827, the Hon. 
Clementina Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Peter Robert, 19th Lord Willoughby de 
Eresby by whom he leaves issue two 
daughters, the Hon. Clementina Heath- 
cote, and the Hon. Elizabeth Heathcote, 
and one son, the Hon. Gilbert Henry 
(now 2nd Lord Aveland) who was born in 
London in 1§30, and married, in 1863, 
Lady Evelyn Elizabeth, second daughter 
of Charles, 10th Marquis of Huntly. He 
was educated at Harrow and at '‘I'rinity 
College, Cambridge, and was M.P. for 
Boston from July, 1852, to March, 1856, 
when he was returned for Rutlandshire. 

The funeral of the deceased peer took 
place at Normanton Church, on Sept. 13. 


Proressorn Farapay. 

Aug. 25. At Hampton Court-green, 
aged 75, Michael Faraday, of the Royal 
Institution, Albemarle-street, the eminent 
Professor of Chemistry. 

Michael Faraday was born in 1791, in 
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the parish of Newington, Surrey, and, 
like many others who have illustrated the 
page of British history, was entirely a 
self-made man. After being instructed in 
the mere rudiments of knowledge, he was 
apprenticed to Mr. Riebau, of Blandford- 
street, a bookseller and bookbinder, and 
continued to work at his trade till 1812. 
During this early period of his life, how- 
ever, he showed the bent of his genius, 
for, in the intervals of his employment, he 
not only read with avidity such works on 
science as fell in his way, but applied 
himself to the construction of electric and 
other machines. Having been present at 
some of the last lectures by Sir Humphry 
Davy, Faraday wrote to that distinguished 
chemist, asking him for encouragement, 
and at the same time enclosing notes of 
the lectures at which he had been present. 
Sir H. Davy answered the request of the 
young aspirant promptly and kindly, and 
in 1813 he was admitted in the Royal 
Institution as chemical assistant to Pro- 
fessor Brande. Faraday soon became the 
favourite pupil and the friend of his 
patron, whom he accompanied in the 
autumn of the same year in a visit to 
France, Italy, Switzerland, &c., returning 
to his place in the Royal Institution in 
1815. He now pursued his investigations 
of nature with great ardour, and published 
the results in various scientific journals. 
In 1820 he discovered the chlorides of 
carbon, and, the year following, the mutual 
rotation of a magnetic pole and an electric 
current ; in 1823 the discovery of the con- 
densation of gases. In this year Faraday 
was elected corresponding member of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris. It has 
been stated that the only feeling of any- 
thing approaching to jealousy manifested 
by Davy towards Faraday bore upon his 
discovery of the condensation of the 
gases; and sundry papers by Davy show 
how deeply he was interested in the pro- 
blem which had been solved by Faraday. 
Davy is said to have discouraged the 
idea of recommending Faraday for election 
into the Royal Society ; and certain it is 
that he was elected a Fellow on the 8th 
of January, 1824, mainly through the in- 
strumentality of the late Richard Phillips, 
the chemist ; who was, to the day of his 
death, regarded by Faraday as his especial 
friend. The endeavour to produce a very 
perfect glass for optical purposes engaged 
Mr. Faraday’s attention for a considerable 
period, and we find him appointed by the 
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Royal Society to deliver the Bakerian 
Lecture in 1829—the subject of it being 
“On the Manufacture of Glass for Optical 
Purposes.” He also conducted a very 
elaborate inquiry into the composition of 
steel, and the effects of alloying it with 
other metals. 

In 1831 began the series of experi- 
mental researches in electricity which 
have been published from time to time in 
the “ Transactions of the Royal Society ;” 
and the fourteen series which had then 
appeared were published in 1839 in a 
separate volume, which has been followed 
by two others, bringing the researches 
down to a very recent period. They are, 
beyond all doubt, the choicest series of 
examples of pure and well-regulated in- 
duction to be found in this or any other 
language; and their exceptionally high 
character led the University of Oxford, 
in 1832, to confer on their author the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law. 
In 1833 Mr. Fuller founded the chair of 
chemistry in the Royal Institution, and 
at his express desire Dr. Faraday was 
nominated the first Fullerian professor. 
In 1835 Lord Melbourne’s Government 
recognised the importance of his scientific 
discoveries by presenting Dr. Faraday 
with a pension of 300/. per annum. 

With unwearying industry the student 
still pursued his investigations; and, in 
addition to his regular lectures in the 
Royal Institution, commencing in 1827, 
he, from 1829 to 1842, as regularly 
lectured on chemistry to the cadets at the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. 
Dr. Faraday was one of the eight Foreign 
Associates of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, a Commander of the 
Legion of Honour, a Knight of the Prus- 
sian Order of Merit, and a member of 
many scientific bodies on the continents 
of Europe and America. 

* Faraday’s mind, peculiarly gifted and 
educated in a school of its own, was re- 
markably inductive. Step by step, and 
every step most cautiously taken and 
then most carefully secured, he advanced 
quietly and perseveringly to the truth. 
By this power, patiently and unostenta- 
tiously exerted, he has greatly extended 
the boundaries of human knowledge and 
rendered the whole human race his 
debtors. Beyond the memoirs that we 
have named, several others might easily 
be quoted in order to show the extensive 
surface over which his inquiries ranged. 
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Indeed, he has scarcely left a single 
branch of chemistry or physical science 
untouched ; and it is not too much to say 
that, wherever and whenever Faraday has 
taken up an inquiry, he has not failed to 
let light in upon its hidden details. 
“Asa lecturer on science,” writes one 
who knew him well, “ Faraday was with- 
out his equal. At the table in the theatre 
of the Royal Institution, with his beauti- 
fully-devised apparatus around him, he 
was perfectly at home and at ease. The 
first words which fell from his lips con- 
veyed toall an impression of thorough 
earnestness, an intense desire to know, 
and to impart to others his knowledge of 
—the truth. You felt that you were in 
the presence of a guide of the highest 
order, with whom you might go forward 
without fear of being led into error. 
Nothing but the truth could fall from his 
lips. Every truth would be made as clear 
“as it was possible for a man to make it 
within the limits of the hour, and with 
the limited resources of the lecture-table.” 
Faraday’s language, it may be added, 
without fear of contradiction, was always 
simple, and the only poetry ‘in which he 
ever indulged was the earnest expression 


given to some of those great truths of 


which he was the discoverer. He sought 
to reach the mind of every hearer through 
more senses than one. He never fold his 
listeners of an experiment; he always 
showed it to them, however simple and 
well-known it might be. “If,” said 
Faraday once to a young lecturer, “I 
said to my audience, ‘ This stone will fall 
to the ground if I open my hand,’ I 
shold not be content with saying the 
words ; I should open my hand and let it 
fall. Take nothing for granted as known. 
Inform the eye at the same time that you 
address the ear.” And this was the great 
secret of Faraday’s success. Every one 
left the theatre of the institution in Albe- 
marle-street satisfied that he had really 
acquired some useful knowledge, and that 
he had gained it pleasantly and without 
toil or labour. 

After a long and earnest struggle in 
wrestling with nature for the discovery 
of her secret truths, and after having 
placed himself in the high position of one 
who had not only extorted those secrets, 
but could reveal them to others, Faraday’s 
mental faculties a short time ago became 
clouded, and he was obliged to withdraw 
from active duty. He has not long sur- 
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vived that forced retirement; but his 
work and his mission done, he has been 
peacefully and quietly called to his rest. 
The evening of his life to such a man, 
until its sun began to set, must have been 
a period of happiness and calm enjoy- 
ment far beyond that which can fall to 
the lot of ordinary men. Well indeed 
might Faraday have been proud of his 
achievements on the battle-field of science, 
but pride was ever foreign to his nature. 
He steadily refused the honours which 
the world would have been only too glad 
to bestow on the bookseller’s apprentice ; 
and to the last he was in the habit of 
expressing, with unaffected humility, his 
regret that he had done so little for 
science, had served truth so ineffectually 
and unworthily. He ‘may have thought 
so, and did think so himself; but the 
intellect of England and of Europe thinks 
far otherwise. 

Although the late professor chiefly con- 
fined himself to experimental researches, 
there are theoretical views thrown out 
with regard to static induction, atmos- 
pheric electricity, the lines of force, both 
representative and physical, which are 
well worthy of consideration. His papers 
on the conservation of force, and on the 
division of gold and other metals, are 
amongst his latest productions. His lec- 
tures, adapted for young minds, delivered 
at the Royal Institution during Christmas 
time, will not easily be forgotten. The 
ease with which he descended from the 
heights of science and conveyed to the 
minds of his youthful listeners the scien- 
tific principles of “ common things” was 
not the least of the many gifts possessed 
by Dr. Faraday. But it is in connection 
with electricity, and its relations with 
almost all physical, chemical, and physio- 
logical phenomena, that his fame will 
principally depend. His investigations 
on this subject led him to the presump- 
tion that electricity, magnetism, and 
light, are but one and the same force, 
varying in effect according to circum- 
stances, but obedient to laws which will 
one day be discovered. , 

The Atheneum observes that ‘‘ nothing 
can be written about his career without 
entering upon the whole history of elec- 
tricity in connection with magnetism 
during the last fifty years,” and that his 
great talents were “overshadowed in 
private life by his singular modesty and 
gentleness.” 
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M. Jzan Hitatze Bettoc. 


Dec. 9, 1866, in the Rue de Il’Ecole de 
Medecin, aged 80, Mons. Jean Hilaire 
Belloc, many years Director of the Im- 
perial School of Design. 

John Hilaire Belloc came of an honour- 
able merchant stock, and was born at 
Nantes in 1786. His father took part in 
the military struggles of the revolution- 
ary times, on the side of the country 
against the Royalists. A certain delicacy 
of health, a decided talent for art, pre- 
vented the boy from following the pro- 
fession of arms; and he studied paint- 


ing under Regnault, Guérin, Gros, and . 


Proudhon. In those early days he had 
for a friend and fellow-student Géricault, 
whose undeveloped genius and career he 
foresaw and prophesied. In 1810 M. 
Belloc exhibited an historical painting, 
“The Death of Gaul, Companion-in-arms 
of Ossian.” It was one of the successes 
of that year, and gained the great gold 
medal for the youthful artist, then hardly 
twenty-four years of age. In 1812 he 
exhibited several portraits, and a picture 
entitled “A Lost Traveller in an Egyptian 
Catacomb.” The political changes of 
1814 and 1815 brought reverses of fortune 
and family trouble, which for some years 
compelled M. Belloc to relinquish his be- 
loved profession. But in 1823 he re- 
appeared triumphant upon the old arena, 
exhibiting several fine portraits, In 1826 
he produced a “ St. John the Precursor ;” 
in 1827, again, a series of portraits ; in 
1828, a “ Flight into Egypt;” in 1829, 
an “ Assumption,” and also a portrait of 
the Duchesse de Berri. 

In 1830, when the Revolution of July 
took France by storm, M. Belloc was in 
mid-career, building up that fame which 
to artists comes in middle life ; and his 
last picture exhibited having been the 
portrait of the Duchesse de Berri, it may 
be imagined that his artistic connections 
were likely to be seriously injured by the 
Bourbon downfall. It was, however, 
through the zealous kindness of an excel- 
lent and revered member of the family 
of Orléans—Madame Adelaide—that M. 
Belloc received the appointment to the 
directorship of the Government School of 
Design in Paris, to which he henceforth 
devoted the best of his powers. The 
school, in his hands, produced a marked 
effect upon the application of art to 
industry. In 1832 he created the class 
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of ornamental sculpture, from which went 
forth all those young brethren of the 
chisel who have embellished Paris by the 
decorations of the Hotel de Ville, the 
Nouveau Louvre, and other public works. 
He introduced the study of living plants 
among his pupils, causing them to 
draw and model after nature. He made 
them work from the life in modes that 
now enter into the plan of every good 
school of design, but which then were 
classed among the novelties of popular 
instruction, Although much absorbed in 
the work involved in his new post, M. 
Belloc yet found time for occasional exhi- 
bition. In 1837, 1843, 1845, and 1848, 
his name appeared attached to several 
remarkable portraits, among whom may 
be cited those of Boissy d’Anglas, Emile 
Souvestre, Michelet, and Madame 
Herbelin. To these should be added that 
of M. Belloc’s brother-in-law, Lieut.-Gen. 
Bawn Habert; an equestrian portrait, 
executed for his native town of Avallon. 

M. Belloc was named Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour in 1846, Officier in 
1864. Some months before his death the 
contents of his atélier were sold; he was 
at the time a complete and hopeless 
invalid, and his pictures and sketches 
were bought up by lovers of art, many of 
whom then learnt, as a revelation, the 
genius of a man who for five-and-thirty 
years had chiefly spent his life and his 
powers in helping others to make their 
fame. 

One of his pictures, “ the Conversion 
of the Magdalen,” has been recently 
presented by Government to the town of 
Nantes. It is the only completed portion 
of a series for which M. Belloc had exe- 
cuted sketches, 

M. Belloc’s long Parisian career of 
public usefulness will have ensured his 
name being well known to those who 
have toiled, not unsuccessfully, to de- 
velope some local knowledge of art in 
England through schools of design; but 
even to them it may not be well known 
that the man who sacrificed himself with 
untiring energy to help others to achieve 
fame, and to spread a knowledge of the 
principles of art, had within himself the 
genius and the fire which, concentrated 
solely upon painting, might have placed 
his name beside those of the great French 
artists whose names and whose works are 
perfectly familiar to the English public. 

M. Belloc has left a widow (who is 
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known as the author of two volumes on 
Lord Byron, and of various works for 
children, which twice gained the Prix 
Monthyon ; and also as the translator of 
Miss Edgworth’s works, and of some of 
Charles Dickens’ writings, into French), 
and also three children, including a son, 
M. Louis M. Belloc, who has recently 
married Miss Bessie R. Parkes.— Abridged 
from the Westminster Gazette. 


M. Veupgav. 


Aug. 24. At Paris, after an illness of 
two days, aged 72, M. Alfred Armand 
Louis Marie Velpeau. 

This illustrious physician, whose birth, 
early history, and period of death are 
curiously parallel to those of our country- 
man, Faraday, was born in the village of 
Bréche, near Tours, on the 18th of May, 
1795. His father was a farrier, who upon 
occasion practised the veterinary art ; and 
in his youth the deceased assisted at his 
parent’s forge. He learnt to read without 
the aid of a master, and took delight in 
the study of some old treatises on medi- 
cine that he found amongst his father’s 
books. Putting the information he thus 
acquired to practice, he prescribed for and 
successfully doctored the peasants in his 
vicinity, and thus gained a considerable 
reputation ; the circumstance making such 
an impression upon a generous neighbour 
that he procured him the means of follow- 
ing his chosen vacation. He went to 
Tours in 1816, and while attached to the 
hospital there devoted himself with inde- 
fatigable ardour to the study of languages, 
history, and all branches of medicinal 
science, amid severe privations which 
were imposed upon him by the extreme 
modesty of his resources, his hospital ap- 
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pointment bringing him in only some 
eight pounds a-year. By redoubled eco- 
nomy, exercised with a rigidity almost 
leading to his starvation, he was enabled 
to reach Paris ; he settled there, and, with 
ardour undiminished and attention unre- 
laxed, pursued his studies, distinguishing 
himself at each successive examination, 
till, in 1828, he received the diploma of 
doctor in medicine. In 1830 he was ap- 
pointed Surgeon to the Hoépital de la 
Pitié ; in 1832, admitted a member of 
the Academy of Medicine ; in 1835, called 
to the Chair of Clinical Surgery at the 
Hopital de la Charité, his pecuniary posi- 
tion having been ameliorated by his mar- 
riage with Mlle. Quesneville. In 1842, 
he succeeded the celebrated Larrey at the 
Academy of Sciences. His clinical 
lectures at the Charité contributed as 
much to the foundation of his fame as his 
writings. His treatises on surgical ana- 
tomy, on embryology, and on the ob- 
stetric art, have gone through many 
editions, and are received authorities on 
the branches of science of which they 
treat. Asa physician he was prompt in 
forming his judgments; as an operator 
he was hors ligne. 

Towards the close of his life he became 
much attached to the church; he contri- 
buted considerable sums to the restitution 
of the little chapel of his native village. 
His unexpected death caused considerable 
emotion amongst medical and scientific 
men in France. Several funeral discourses 
were pronounced at his burial—in the 
name of the Academy of Sciences, by M. 
Nélaton; in the name of the Academy of 
Medicine, by MM. Richet et Gosselin; on 
behalf of the Surgical Society, by M. 
Guyon; and by M. Longet, as a friend 
and student of the deceased. 
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ABRANGED In CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


5. At Copenhagen, 79, the 
sagrave Willi of Hesse Tho do 
was the son of the Landgrave 
Frederic, and grandson of William L, 
Elector and Landgrave of Hesse. He 
was consequently cousin to the reigning 
Elector, Frederic William, who is also a 
grandson of WilliamI. The ve 
William was born on the 24th Dec., 1787, 
and was formerly a general of infantry in 
the Hessian army, and finally a general in 
the Danish army. He married the 
Princess Louise Charlotte of Denmark, 
dau. of Frederic, the Crown Prince; and 
the second dau. of this marriage, the 
Princess Louise, married, in 1842, Prince 
Christian of Schleswig - Holstein, now 
King of Denmark. He was grandfather 
to the Princess of Wales, the Grand 
Duchess Marie of Russia (wife to the 
Czarowitz), and to the King of Greece. 


Dec. 9, 1866. In the Rue de l’Ecole de 
Medecin, aged 80, M. Jean Hilare Belloc. 
See OBITUARY. 

May 23. At Islington, aged 30, John 
Walker Waterhouse, esq., jun. 

June 22. At San Francisco, from an 
accident by fire, aged 28, Francis William, 
eldest son of the Rev. T. G. P. Atwood, 
vicar of Froxfield, Wilts, 

June 80. At Peshawur, East Indies, of 
heat apoplexy, aged 34, Capt. John Ed- 
mund Dalap Wilson, B.S.C. 

July 1. At Serinagur, Cashmere, Lieut.- 
Col. R. G. Simeon, commanding the 15th 
Regt. Bengal Cavalry, late Asst.-Adjt.-Gen. 
of bx Meerut po i.e a 

y 6. At ‘oon, ag , Alex, 
Molyneux Black, Lieut. 6th Madras 
Native Infantry, fourth son of William 
Forsyth Black, of Liverpool. 

July 12, At Poona, aged eight months, 
Robert Napier, infant son of Brigadier- 
General Sir Charles Staveley, K.C.B. 

July 13, At Madras, aged 30, Joseph 
Evans Armstrong, B.A. of St. John’s 
Coll., Cambridge, Acting Sub-Collector of 
Coimbatore, in the Madras Civil Service. 

July 17. At Rio de Janeiro, of typhoid 
fever, 17, the Hon. James R. B. 
Willoughby, R.N. He was the fourth son 
of Henry, 8th Lord Middleton, by Julia 
Louisa, dau. of A. W. R. Bosvile, esq., of 
Thorpe and Gunthwaite, co. York; he 
was born in May, 1850, and was a Mid- 
“eos — H.M.S. Galatea. 

y 21. At Calcutta 40, Ca 
Walter Joseph Etheridge. vba 
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July 24. At Bonn, Prussia, aged 77; 
Professor Brandis. See OBITUARY. 

July 29. At Doohlia, aged 43, Elizabeth 
Emma, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Charles 
Baugh, Commandant 9th N.L, and 
youngest dau. of the late John Guillum 
Scott, esq., of Sommersham, Hunts. 

July 30, At Up Park Camp, Jamaica, 
aged 44, John Dunlop, M.D., Staff 
Surgeon. He was the second surviving son 
of John Dunlop, esq., of Gairbraid, N.B., 
by Janet Napier, dau. of Robert Dunmore, 
esq., of Ballindalloch, co. Stirling, and 
was born in 1823, 

At Lucknow, Colonel R. Renny, C.B., 
B.S.C., Assistant-Adjutant-General. 

Aug. 2. At Bangalore, 22, 
Augustus Croft Dobree, Lieut. 16th 
Lancers, A.D.C. to Sir T. Gaspard Le 
Marchant, Commander-in-Chief at Madras, 
and second son of Bonamy and Emma 
Dobree, of Queen’s-gate-place, Kensington. 

Aug. 8. At the Royal Naval Hospital, 
Malta, Owen J. Llewellyn, Surgeon 
H.M.S. Hydra, eldest son of the Rev. D. 
Llewellyn, rector of Poddyngton, Devon. 

Aug. 6. At Northfield, Minnesota, 
U.S.A., Sheridan K. Mackay, esq., bar- 
rister-at-law, second son of T. M. Mackay, 

Aug. 9. At Dover, Smeeton Walker, 
Capt. 51st Foot, youngest son of Thomas 
Walker, esq., of Maryport. 

Aug. 12. At Southampton, aged 85, 
Edward Monday, Capt.R.N. The deceased 
was born in 1782, and entered the navy in 
1798 as ordinary on board the Hazard. 
He retired on half-pay in 1812, and was 
advanced to the rank of Commander in 
1846, and Captain in 1863. Capt. Monday 
was married, and has left issue six 
children. 

Aug. 14. At Dera Ishmael Khan, Lieut. 
G. C. De Latour, of the 4th Punjab In- 
fantry, second son of the late Edward De 
Latour, esq., of the Bengal Civil Service. 

At Sedgford, Norfolk, Evelina, dau. of 
the late Rev. T. Weatherhead, M.A. 

Aug. 15. In Georgia, U.S., aged 60, 
Mr. Pierce Butler. “The deceased was 
a native of Philadelphia, where he was 
born during the early part of the present 
century. His family being wealthy, he 
was enabled to obtain a liberal education, 
which he afterwards placed to excellent 
use. He graduated with honours, and, 
after studying the profession of the law, 
was admitted to the bar of Philadelphia, 
and soon became one of its ablest and 
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most distinguished members. In 1834 
Mr. Butler was married to Miss Fanny 
Kemble, the well-known actress and 
a who had arrived in the United 
States from about two years 
previous, and who retired definitively from 
the stage after this event. The i 

life was short and unhappy. The tastes 
and temperaments of . and Mrs. 
Butler differed so widely, that in 1849 
the lady applied for a divorce. A bill of 
tion was granted, subsequent to 
she took up her residence with the 
ick family, at Lenox, Massachusetts, 
at the same time resuming her maiden 
name of Kemble.”—New York Herald. 

At Southsea, aged 80, Sarah, relict of 
the late Gen. William Hallett Connolly. 

In Paris, aged 67, W. B. Costello, esq., 
M.D., editor of the “ Encyclopzdia of Sur- 
gery,” and author of numerous contribu- 
tions to medical science. 

Aug. 17. At Anderton, Devonport, 
Camilla, wife of the Rev. Cornwallis W. 
Evans, and youngest dau. of the late C. T. 
Wood, esq., of 8. Thoresby, co. Lincoln. 

At Moy House, Forres, Capt. John 
Grant, junr., of Glenmoriston, Inverness- 
shire. He was the only surviving son of 
James Murray Grant, esq., of Glenmoris- 
ton, by Harriet, second dau. of Patrick 
Cameron, esq. He was a deputy-lieutenant 
for co. Elgin, and was formerly an officer 
in the 42nd Highlanders. He married, in 
1850, Emily, dau. of James Morrison, esq., 
of Basildon Park, Berks, and has left issue. 

Aug. 18. In London,‘Mr. Bartholomew. 
The deceased wrote the book of Elijah for 
Mendelssohn, but did not select the sub- 
ject for the composer, as it has been erro- 
neously stated. Mendelssohn was struck 
witk the little volume of Elijah’s career 
from Thrumacher, the celebrated German 

er, and out of these materials pre- 
the outline of the Prophet’s career 
Bartholomew. The late Mr. Bartho- 
lomew also prepared the books of Wi and 
Naaman for Costa. His widow is well 
known in the musical circles as Miss 
Mounsey, an organist and composer of no 
ordinary ability. 

Aged 88, the Rev. Edward Bowen, 
rector of Taughboyne, co. Donegal. 

At Welling, Kent, aged 70, Elizabeth, 
wife of Capt. John Cass, R.A. 

At Deptford, aged 102, Mr. George 
Lewis, late of the Blue Anchor-road, Ber- 
mondsey. 

At Matthew’s Green House, Woking- 
ham, aged 76, Beatrice, the wife of Com- 
mander Elliot Morres, R.N. 

At Marienbad, Bohemia, Anna, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. T. Sutton, D.D., 
vicar of Sheffield. - 
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Aug. 19. At Tregunter Park, Brecon- 
shire, 39, Sidney Cousens, Capt. 
13th Regt. Bombay N.I. 

Aged 48, the Rev. Frederic Haggitt, 
M.A., rector of Wallasea, Chester. He 
was educated at St. Peter's Coll., Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1842, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1845; he was ap- 
pointed to the rectory of Wallasea in 
1850. 

At Penge, Lieut. Edward Charles Spar- 
shott, R.M.L.I. He entered the corps of 
Royai Marines, as second lieutenant, May 
8th, 1855, and served on the China expe- 
dition of 1857-58, including the blockade 
of the Canton rivers, the landing before, 
and the storming and capture of, the city. 
He was appointed to the Ganges, in the 
Pacific, in 1858; was promoted to first 
lieutenant in 1859; and was successively 
borne on the books of the Bacchante and 
Sutlej, in the Pacific, for service at San 
Juan, from December 27, 1860, until 
within a few days of his death. 

Aged 87, Daniel Zachary, esq., of Aveley 
Hall, Stourport. 

Aug. 20. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 
42, the Rev. John Langford Capper. He 
was educated at Wadham Coli., Oxford, 
where he took his degree of B.A., in 1848 ; 
he subsequently became Fellow of King’s 
Coll., London, and in 1856 was appointed 
second master of Queen Elizabeth’s Gram- 
mar School at Crediton. 

At Bath, Jane, wife of the Rev. W. 
J. Carver, formerly of Sprowston Hall, 
Norwich. 


At Heathfield, Weybridge, aged 465, 
Donald Malcolm Logie, Judge of H.B.M.’s 
Supreme Consular Court and Consul- 
General, Constantinople. 

At the residence of her brother, 12, Or- 


monde-terrace, Regent’s - park, Emma, 
eldest dau. of John Leighton, esq., of 
Brewer-street, St. James, and Sudbury, 
Middlesex. She was born on Sunday, 
Christmas-day, 1825, and was interred in 
the family vault at Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
on the 26th of August. 

At Ventnor, I.W., Mary M t, wife 
of Dr. William F. Noott, and only child 
of the Rev. F. Murray Patten. 

At Blenheim-place, Summertown, Ox- 
ford, aged 60, Commander Rd. Williams, 
R.N. The deceased entered the‘ Navy in 
1824, and passed his examination in 1831. 
He was promoted to a lieutenantcy in 
1840, as a reward for his services on the 
coast of Syria and at the bombardment of 
St. Jean d’Acre. He subsequently served 
in the Channel and Mediterranean, and was 
paid off in 1847, 

At Brynkinalt, Mary Alice, youn 
child of Lord Edwin Hill-Trevor. ” 
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At Highlands, Milverton, after a long 
illness, Lilla, wife of the Rev. Charles 
Bickmore, D.D., and dau. of William Cal- 
row, esq., of Walton Lodge. 

At 4, Springfield-road, Colney Hatch- 
park, Mr. William Hunt, late of Gray’s- 
inn, solicitor. 

At Poonah House, West Worthing, Sus- 
sex, aged 56, Richard Spooner, esq. He 
was a son of the late Richard Spooner, 
esq., M.P., by Charlotte, dau. of the late 
Very Rev. Dr. Nathan Wetherell, Dean of 
Hereford, and was born in 1811; he was 
formerly of the Bombay Civil Service. 

At Brighton, aged 83, Catherine, relict 
of Thomas Whitmore, esq., late of Apley- 
park, Shropshire. 

At Boston, Jamaica, aged 26, J. F. 
Hamilton Richardson, esq., M.B., Staff 
Assistant-Surgeon, son of the late Rev. 
John Richardson, of Egerton, Bolton-le- 
Moors, Lancashire, and grandson of the 
late Jas. Bessonnet, esq., Q.C., of Dublin. 

Aug. 21. On his way to England, on 
board the Surat steamer, between Suez 
and Malta, W. H. Clark, esq., LL.D., Re- 
corder of Rangoon, British Burmah, 


eldest son of the late Rev. W. Clarke, 
B.D. 


At Penge, Col. R. D. White, late of the 
Bengal Army. 

Aug. 22. At Richmond, Surrey, aged 
69, Maria, relict of Lieut. Henry Campbell, 
92nd Highlanders. 

At Tickhill Castle, Yorkshire, aged 69, 
Lieut.-Col. Charles John Hill. He was 
the eldest son of the late Jeremiah Hill, 
esq., of Down House, Bristol, by Maria, 
dau. of J. Partridge, esq., and was born 
in 1798. He entered the Army in 1815, 
was formerly Lieut.-Col. 7th Hussars, and 
retired in 1833. The deceased, who was 
a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for 
Notts, married, in 1836, Francis Charlotte 
Arabella, dau. of Frederick Lumley Sa- 
Vile, esq., and of Charlotte Mary, dau. of 
the late Right Rev. George de la Poer 
Beresford, Lord Bishop of Kilmore, and 
sister of Richard George, 9th Earl of 
Scarborough. 

On board the Mandingo, on his passage 
from Gambia, James A. F. Mitchell, esq., 
Assistant-Commissary-General. 

Aug. 23. At Kimbolton, Hunts, aged 
53, the Rev. Thomas Ainsworth, M.A. 
He was educated at St. Catherine’s Hall, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 
1839, and proceeded M.A. in 1843; he was 
formerly curate of Trinity Church, Chelsea, 
and some time vicar of Carbrook, Norfolk. 
He was appointed to the living of Kim- 
bolton in 1845, and remained vicar of that 
place for 21 years; he was also domestic 
chaplain to the Duke of Manchester. 
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At Basset-wood, Southampton, aged 60, 
John Bullar, esq., barrister-at-law. He 
was the eldest son of the late John 
Buller, esq., of Basset-wood, by Susannah 
Sarah Whatman, dau. of the late Joseph 
Lobb, esq., of Exeter. He was born at 
Southampton in 1807, and having received 
his education in his native town, was 
called to the Bar at Gray’s-inn in 1834, 
and appointed a bencher of that inn 
in 1866. Mr. Bullar married, in 1838, 
Rosa, only dau. of Andrew Tucker Fo!- 
lett, esq., by whom he has left four daus. 
and one son. The deceased gentleman 
was buried at North Stoneham.—Law 
Times. 

At Cheltenham, aged 81, Maria, widow 
of Capt. Robert Deane, of H.E.I.C.S., and 
Heavitree, Devon. 

At Highlands, Ivybridge, Devon, aged 
26, William Robert Elliott, esq., Lieut. 
29th Regt. 

At Stanstead Rectory, Suffolk, aged 73, 
the Rev. Samuel Sheen, M.A. The de- 
ceased was educated at Balliol Coll., Ox- 
ford, where he graduated B.A. in 1815, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1818; he was 
instituted to the rectory of Sheen in 1823. 

At Dublin, James Smyth-King, esq., 
barrister-at-law. He was the second son 
of the late Hulton Smyth-King, esq., 
Commissioner of Customs, London, and 
was called to the bar at Dublin in 1836. 

At Penrith, aged 80, John Hodgkins, 
formerly a serjeant in the 4th Dragoon 
Guards. The deceased, who was a native 
of Tipperary, was discovered lying in a 
ditch, and expired shortly aharpiata. 
He is said to have been 29 stone in weight, 
measured 6ft. 24 in. in height, 2 ft. 4 in. 
across the shoulders. Hodgkins was in 
receipt of a pension of 6d. a day for two 
years after he obtained his discharge from 
the British army. In the pockets of de- 
ceased were found a number of letters 
in the handwriting of people of distinction. 
One of these was from the Rev. B. A. 
Marshall, of Carlisle, stating that the 
writer was fully acquainted with the his- 
tory of the deceased. He had served as 
sergeant in the 4th Dragoon Guards in the 
Peninsular war, and was present at the 
closing scene of Waterloo. Un an envelope 
written by the deceased was the follow- 
ing :—“ Oft and oft the Right Hon. the 
Countess of Carlisle, &c., relieved me with 
half a sovereign.”” On a sheet of paper he 
writes :—“ Iam the old soldier who has 
been at the battle of Salamanca, under 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington, com- 
manded by General Sir H. Trane, K.C.B., 
and at the battle of Waterloo, commanded 
by General Sir William Ponsonby, in his 
Majesty’s Royal Dragoon Guards; but I 
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bought my discharge from the army and 
forfeited seventeen years’ service.”—Pen- 
rith Observer. 


Aug. 24. At Brighton, the Rev. Wm. 
Crawley Brant, M.A. He was educated 
at Oriel Coll., Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1812, and proceeded M.A. in 1815; 
he was formerly curate of Weston-under- 
Penyard, Herefordshire. 

At Kissingen, Bavaria, aged 63, Ruth, 
wat Edinburgh, aged 69, the Rev. H 

t Edi 59, the % 
, rector of North Waltham, Hants 
He was educated at Worcester Coll., Ox- 
a where he graduated B.A. in 1831, 
M.A. in 1836; he was for- 
a rector of All Saints’, Southampton. 

Capt. Lambert Cowell, of the Junior 

aes Service Club, lately appointed a 
ey ig! Knight of Windsor. 
rangemuir, Fifeshire, aged 43, 
William Douglas Irvine, esq., of Grange- 
muir. The deceased was attached to the 
Em at Constantinople in 1844; to 
Lord Cowley’s Special Mission to Frank- 
fort in 1848, where he acted as private 
secretary and translator to the Mission; 
he was transferred to Vienna in 1852, but 
did not join. He was appointed second 
paid attaché in 1854; first paid attaché, 
1856; and to the legation at 
Washington, in in 1858. Mr. Irvine was 
affaires from July to October, 
1860, and resigned the diplomatic service 
in 1862. 

At Bicester, aged 80, the Rev. Charles 
Marsham, vicar of Stoke Lyne and 
Caversfield. He was the second son of 
the late Hon. and Rev. Jacob Marsham, 
D.D., of Caversfield House (who died in 
1840), by Amelia Frances, only dau. and 
heir’ of the late Joseph Bullock, esq., of 
Caversfield. He was born in 1787, and 
educated at Eton and at Ch. Ch., Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1809, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1811; he was insti- 
tuted to the vicarages of "Stoke Lyne and 
Caversfield in 1812. 

In St. Mary’s-road, Peckham, aged 76, 
Jane, widow of the Rev. Francis Moore, 
of Kennington, formerly of Vauxhall. 

At Colaton Raleigh, Exeter, aged 63, 
Frances Lucy, eldest surviving dau. of the 
late Rev. J. Conyers Place, of Marnhull, 
Dorset. 

At Hastings, aged 25, Mary Theodora, 
wife of J. P. Shorter, esq., solicitor. 

At Paris, aged 72, M. Alfred Armaud 
Louis Marie Velpeau. See Osrruary. 

Aug. 25. At Dalston, N.E., aged 738, 
Mr. W. F. Beckett, 35 years engraver to 
the Bank of England. 

At Milbourn $ St. Andrews, Dorset, 

65, the Rev. Thos. Richard Arthur Blair. 
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He was educated at Pembroke Coll., 
Cambridge, and was appointed vicar of 
— St. Andrew’s with Dewlish in 
18 

At Havelet House, Guernsey, aged 77, 
Maurice de Courcy, esq., formerly Capt. 
97th Regt. 

At Berry Pomeroy Vicarage, Devon, 
aged 11 months, Arthur Braithwaite, 
yougest son of the Rev. A. J. Everett. 

At Hampton Court-green, aged 75, 
Michael Faraday, of the Royal Institution. 
See Ozrruary. 

At Hereford, aged 71, George Thos. 
Knight, esq., second son of the late Edward 
Knight, esq., of Godmersham Park, Kent, 
and of Chawton House, Hampshire. 

At Leaton Knolls, Shropshire, Mrs. 
Henry Lloyd. 

At Muiravonside House, Stirlingshire, 
aged 77, Charles Stirling, esq., of Muira- 
vonside. He was the fourth son of the 
late Andrew Stirling, esq., of Drumpellier, 
co. Lanark, by Anna, dau. of the late Sir 
Walter Stirling, knt., Capt. R.N. ; he was 
born in 1789, and educated at West- 
minster, and was a magistrate for co. 
Stirling. In politics he was a conservative, 
and always exhibited much interest in the 
election of a member for the county. He 
also devoted no little attention to agricul- 
tural affairs. Mr. Stirling married, in 
1827, Charlotte Dorothea, only dau. of 
the late Vice-Admiral Charles Stirling, of 
Woburn Farm, Chertsey, and by her, who 
died in 1862, has left issue four sons and 
three daughters. His eldest son, Andrew, 
who succeeds to the estate, is partner in 
the eminent firm of which Mr. Grahame, 
M.P. for Glasgow, is the head. 

At Goldsithney, Marazion, Cornwall, 

28, Willoughby John Trevelyan, esq., 
of St. Perran Uthnoe. 

At The Grange, Swaffham, Norfolk, 
aged 73, Janet, the relict of the Hon. and 
Rev. A. A. Turnour, late rector of Tatter- 
ford, Norfolk. She was the second dau. 
of the late John Dewar, esq., and mar- 
ried, in 1812, the Hon. and Rev. A. A. 
Turnour, grandson of Edward, 2nd Earl of 
Winterton, who died in 1857. 

Aug. 26. At the Rectory, Mickleham, 
Surrey, aged 80, the Rev. Alfred Bur- 
mester, M.A. He was educated at Trinity 
Coll. Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1810, and proceeded M.A. in 1813; he 
was appointed rector of Mickleham in 
1813. 

At Richmond, Surrey, Robert Bidwell 
Edwards, esq., K.H., late Major in the 
8rd Light Dragoons. 

At Kildwick-in-Craven, aged 63, the 
Rev. John Turner Colman Fawcett, M.A. 
He was educated at Christ Ch., Oxford, 
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where he graduated B.A. in 1826, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1829; he was appointed 
vicar % Kildwick in am 

At Trinity Vi ventry, very 
suddenly, aged 68, the Bee. John Johnson, 
M.A. He was educated at St. Catharine's 
Hall, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1836, and proceeded M.A. in 1851; he 
was formerly incumbent of Horton, Staf- 
fordshire, and for nearly thirty years 
Association Secretary of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. 

At Edinburgh, Alexander John Mac- 
Dougall, esq.,of Dunolly. He wastheeldest 
son of the late Admiral Sir John Mac- 
Dougall, of Dunolly (who died in 1865), 
by Elizabeth Sophia, only child of Charles 
8. T. Timins, esq., of Oriel Lodge, Chel- 
tenham, and was born in 1827. He was 
educated at Woolwich, entered the army 
as ensign R.A. in 1844, and became capt. 
in 1854. He married, in 1867, Anna, 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Barclay, 
esq., of Ballygartney, co. Clare. 

Ann Georgiana, widow of the Rev. 
E. A. Page, of Tunis, North Africa. 

Henry Pashley, esq., of Harness Grove, 
Worksop, and of Sheffield, solicitor. 

At Dingwall, illi Cruikshank 


Robertson, yr., of Kindeace. He was the 
eldest son of Charles Robertson, esq., of 


Kindeace, Ross-shire, by Helen, fourth 
dau. of Patrick Cruikshank, esq., of Stra- 
cathro, co, Forfar, and was born in 1817. 
He was a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant 
for co. Ross, 

At Inchigrela, Macroom, co. Cork, the 
Rev. James White, rector of the parish. 

At Woodcote, aged 77, Lieut.-Gen. W. 
Cooper Coles. The deceased, who had 
seen considerable service in the early part 
of his professional career, served in the 
14th and 40th Regiments of Foot, and in 
the 4th and 12th Dragoons. He entered 
the army in the autumn of 1805, and 
served in South America with the 14th in 
1807, including the operations previous to 
and storming of Montevideo. Afterwards 
he served in the Peninsula from Aug., 
1808, to Nov., 1811, and again from April, 
1813, to the end of that war in 1814. 
With the 40th Regiment he was present 
at the battles of Roleia, Vimiera, and 
Talavera; with the 4th Dragoons at Busaco, 
Albuera, and Usagre; and in the 12th 
Light Dragoons at the passage of the 
Bidassoa, the Nive, and the Adour, 

At Pau, aged 92, Elizabeth, widow of 
the Rev. F’. Gouldsbury. 

At Little Somborne, Stockbridge, Hants, 
Anna Sophia, fourth dau. of the late Rev, 
Francis Stone, M.A. 

At Brighton, aged 76, Col. William Maca- 
dam, K-H. The deceased who was formerly 
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in the 9th Regt., landed in Portugal in 
1808, and served throughout the whole of 
o ng ay war ; he was twice es 
uring siege and storming 0: 

Sebastian, and in the passages of the 
Bidassoa he was shot pert the body. 
He proceeded to Canada with his regiment, 
and served in the campaign of 1814, and 
retired from the service in 1841. 

In London, aged 36, Louisa Jane, Lady 
Tourbridge. She was a dau. of Daniel 
Gurney, esq., of North Runcton, Norfolk, 
by Lady Harriet, dau. of William, 15th 
Earl of Erroll. Her ladyship married, 
Nov. 1, 1855, Sir Thomas St. Vincent 
Hope Cochrane Troubridge, bart., C.B., by 
whom she leaves issue two sons and four 
daus. 

At Brockton, aged 55, the Rev. John 
Kynaston Charlton, M.A., rector of Long- 
ford, Shropshire. He was edcuated at 
Queen’s Coll., Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1826, and proceeded M.A. in 
1830; he was appointed vicar of Elberton, 
Gloucestershire in 1828, and rector of 
Longford in 1844, 

At Withersdane House, Wye, Kent, 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Davies. 

At Otton Belchamp, Sudbury, Suffolk, 
aged 61, Mary, relict of the Rev. E. H. 
Dawson, rector of Otton Belchamp. 

At Coleshill, Warwickshire, aged 48, 
Margaret, relict of the Rev. Philip Roberts. 

At 14, Delamere-terrace, Upper West- 
bourne-terrace, aged 50, Robert Young, 
esq., solicitor, late of Battle, Sussex, and 
eldest son of the late Robert Young, esq., 
of Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire. 

Aug. 31. Aged 94 years, Charles Agnes, 
youngest child of Lord George Paget. 

At Bitterne, Southampton, aged 75, 
Commander Alexander Frederick Cope, 
R.N. He entered the navy in 1805, and 
after attending the expedition against 
Copenhagen in 1807, was wrecked on the 
Galloper Rock. He afterwards joined the 
Leonidas on the Mediterranean station, 
and in 1810, becoming attached to the 
Téméraire, flag-ship to Admiral Pickmore, 
was much employed on gun-boat service 
in the defence of Cadiz. He afterwards 
cruised for three years in the North Sea 
and Channel, and subsequently in the 
Mediterranean. He was p on the 
retired list in 1830. 

At Folkestone, aged 66, Hester, relict of 
the Rev. Augustus Dashwood, rector of 
Thornage and Bintry, Norfolk. She was 
fifth dau. of the late Sir Jacob Henry 
Astley, bart., of Melton Constable, Norfolk, 
and Seaton Delaval, Northumberland, and 
sister of the late Lord Hastings. She 
married, in 1825, the Rev. Augustus 
Dashwood (who died in 1863), fourth son 
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of the late Sir Henry Watkin Dashwood, 
bart., of i Park, Oxon, and leaves 
issue a-dau. two sons, Capt. Augustus 


pay, be e, late of H.M. 108th Foot, 
and les Henry, barrister-at-law. The 
late Rev. Augustus Dashwood was born at 
Windsor Castle in 1795, and was baptized 
in the soe chapel there, his godmothers 
pay t -M. the late Queen of Wurtemburg, 
and H.R.H. the late Princess Augusta. 
He, was educated at Eton under the tuition 
of Dr. Sumner, late Archbishop of Can- 
; and in 1813 entered the army 

as an officer in the Grenadier Guards, and 
was present with his battalion at the siege 
of Bergen-ap-Zoom, in 1814. In 1825, 
having retired from the army, he took 
Holy Orders, and the following year was 
ted to the above rectories, which he 

eld until his death. 

At Pinkie House, aged Rear-Ad- 
miral Thomas Hope. He was the third 
son of the late Sir John Hope, bart., M.P., 
of Craighall, co. Fife (who died in 1853), 
by Anne, fourth dau. of the late Sir John 

edderburn, bart., of Blackness, co. For- 
far, and was born in 1810, He entered 
the navy in 1825, and obtained his first 
commission in 1832; he subsequently be- 
camé supernumerary -lieutenant to the 
Melville, flag-ship of Sir John Gore in the 
East Indies, and afterwards to the Hya- 
cinth on the same station. In 1837 he 
joined the Sappho, and served in that 
vessel in the West Indies and North 
America, until his promotion to Com- 
mander in 1841. He became a Rear-Ad- 
miral in May, 1867. 

At Ostend, aged 82, Mrs. Seymour, 
widow of Henry Augustus Seymour, esq., 
and mother of Major-Gen. cis Sey- 
mour, C.B. 

Sept. 1. At The Highlands, Nympsfield, 
aged 40, George Christopher Hayward, 
esq. He was the eldest son of the late 
Rev. J. C. Ha M.A., rector of 
Nympsfield, Gloucestershire, and was a 

i . for = Gloucester. ‘ 

0, Henry Hewgi +» of 
Hornby Grange, Yorkshire’ He wus the 
only son of the late Gen. Edwin Hewgill, 
of the Coldstream Guards (private secre- 
tary to his late Royal Highness the Duke 
of York), by Elizabeth, dau. of William 
Fraser, esq., and was born in 1786. He 
was a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant 
for the North Riding of Yorkshire, and 
married, in 1813, Harriet, dau. of the late 
Col. Lovelace, by whom he has left, with 
other issue, a son and heir, Edwin Henry, 
born in 1815. 

At Kenton, Somerset, aged 31, Robert 
Anderson Pitman, esq., second son of the 
late Major-Gen. Robert Pitman, C.B. 
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At Southover Rectory, aged 76, the 
Rev. John Scobell, rector of Southover 
and All Saints, Lewes, hon. canon of 
Chichester Cathedral. He was the third 
son of the late Peter Edward Scobell, 
MLD. (who died in 1820), by his first wife 
Hannah, only child of John Sanford, esq., 
of Penzance, and was born in 1791. He 
was educated at Balliol Coll, Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1814, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1839; he was ap- 
pointed rector of St. John’s, Southover, 
and of All Saints’, Lewes, in 1821. 

Sept. 2. At Eythorne, aged 75, Vice- 
Admiral John Parker. He entered the 
navy as an able seaman in 1805, and 
served in the boats of the Vesuvius, in the 
attack on the Boulogne flotilla in the same 
year, and in those of the Glatton in the 
cutting out of a Turkish corvette from 
Port Sigri, in which he was wounded. He 
served also in a gun-boat on Lake Meri- 
otis, in co-operation with the army in the 
expedition to Egypt in 1807; in the De- 
light, when stranded and destroyed in the 
Faro of Messina; and in the boats of the 
Standard, cutting out an armed schooner 
near Otranto, and spiking the guns of a 
battery at Cape St. Mary’s. While mate 
of the Majestic he was wounded in her 
boats in protecting a convoy through the 
Great Belt ; and, in 1810, when in charge 
of a prize, beat off a Danish privateer. He 
was engaged in the attack on pirates at 
Sambas, Borneo, in 1812, and was made 
lieutenant, November 29, 1814. He next 
served successively in North America, 
Plymouth, Sheerness, and South America, 
and was promoted to commander in 1829. 
He was second captain of the Southampton 
in the East Indies, from March, 1829, to 
May, 1831, from which date until Jan., 
1834, he commanded the Cruizer on the 
same station. He next served for three 
— and nine months in the Hastings at 

isbon, and was posted June 28, 1838. 
He commanded the Winehester on the 
North America and West India stations 
from March, 1839, to August, 1841, 
from which date, until the autumn 
of 1842, he commanded the Vestal on 
the same station. He became retired 
rear-admiral in 1857, and vice-admiral in 
1864. 

At Clifton Reynes, Bucks, Anthony 
Reginald, the infant son of the Rev. Wm. 
Sutthery. 

At Tregunter Lodge, South Kensington, 
aged 66, Lieut.-Gen. James Robert Young, 
Col. 80th Regt., son of the late Sir Aretas 


Young: 

Sept. 3. At Buntingford, aged 67, Mr. 
John Pearson Bore, solicitor. 

At Wareham, Dorsetshire, aged 73, Mr- 
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Charles Oldfeld Bartlett, solicitor. The 
deceased was much beloved for his ami- 
able and honourable character; he pos- 
sessed the esteem and confidence of the 
=e to whom he was clerk, as 
well as the respect of the chief landowners 
of the district, to whom he was for fift 
years steward. He was also town cler 
to the Wareham Corporation, and clerk to 
the Board of Waywardens.—Law Times. 

At Melrose, suddenly, aged 75, Robert 
Home, esq., solicitor and town clerk, Ber- 
wick-upon-T weed. The deceased was born 
at Horncliff in 1792, and his father shortly 
afterwards removing to Gattenside, near 
Melrose, he received his education at the 
parish school of that town. At the age of 
thirteen or fourteen he went to Berwick 
as law-clerk in the office of the late W. 
Willoby, esq., with whom he served for 
the freedom of the borough. Mr. Home 
having completed his law studies in Lon- 
don, subsequently entered into partner- 
ship with Mr. Willoby in his business as a 
solicitor, a connection which lasted for 
some time, and laid the foundation of Mr. 
Home’s professional eminence and success. 
In 1849 he was appointed town clerk of 
Berwick-upon-T weed, and also clerk of the 
peace; he was appointed superintendent 
registrar of births, marriages, and deaths 
in Dec., 1842, and clerk to the Harbour 
Commissioners in Sept., 1847. Beyond his 
strictly professional sphere his services 
were unwearied, and those who have been 
indebted to him for advice and help 
during his long career are innumerable. 
Mr. Home married, in 1826, the eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Dr. Waugh, by whom he 
has left issue.—Law Times. 

At Heligan, Cornwall, aged 10 months, 
Perys Edmund, the only son of Mr. and 
the Hon. Mrs, Tremayne. 

Sept. 4. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
three months, Henry Edward Middleton, 
third son of William Acton, jun., esq., of 
Wolverton Hall, Worcestershire. 

Aged 71, Mr. Oscar Byrne, the cele- 
brated dancer and ballet master. He had 
the teaching of most of the English 
dancers who during his professional career 
gained distinction on the English stage. 
Mr. Byrne was one of the founders of 
the provident fund which has been of 
such great use to disabled members of the 
profession. 

At Cowes, William, only child of Lieut.- 
Col. and the Hon. Mrs. Maberley. 

Aged 34, Henry G. A. Vicars, Capt. and 
Bat.-Major 18th Royal Irish, late A.D.C. 
to the Viceroy of India, only surviving 
son of the late Hedley Vicars, esq., of 
Rugby. 

Sept. 5. Aged 61, Mary, the wife of 
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Col. Crompton, of Azerley Hall, Ripon. 
She was the dau. of Claud Alexander, 
esq., of Ballochmyle, co. Ayr, and mar- 
ried, in 1834, Col. Joshua Samuel Cromp- 
ton, who was formerly M.P. for Ripon. ° 

At Hatton Castle, Aberdeenshire, aged 
10 years, Mary Clementina, second dau. of 
Major James D 

At Edinburgh, Mary Wood, wife of 
Thomas Greig, esq. She was the dau. of 
the late James Wood, esq., of Manchester, 
and married, in 1865 (as his second wife), 
T. Greig, esq., of Glencarse, Perthshire. 

At Kilbourne Hall, Derbyshire, aged 
59, Henry Frotheringham Hunter, esq. 
He was the eldest son of the late Charles 
Vicars Hunter, esq., of Kilbourne (who 
died in 1857), by Maria, dau. of John 
Frotheringham, esq., of Titton Hall, co. 
Lincoln, and was born in 1809. He was 
educated at Rugby, and was a deputy- 
lieutenant for co. Derby, and formerly a 
captain in the Derbyshire Militia. He 
married, in 1860, Harriet Anne, second 
surviving dau. of the late Henry Dowker, 
esq., of Leysthorpe Lodge, co. York, and 
has left with other issue, a son and heir, 
Henry Charles Vicars, born in 1861. 

Accidentally drowned by the capsizing 
of a boat in the Medway, near Chatham, 
aged 28, James J. Robertson, Lieut. R.E., 
son of John J. Robertson, esq., of Gleds- 
wood, co. Dublin. 

Sept. 6. At the Alexandra Hotel, Hyde- 
park-corner, aged 30, T. Shirley Ball, esq., 
of Abbeylara, co. Longford. He was the 
eldest son of the late Wm. Shirley Ball, 
esq., of Abbeylara (who died in 1866), by 
Jane, eldest dau. of Corby Wilton, eaq., 
of Omard, co. Cavan, and was born in 
1837. He was a Capt. in the Royal Long- 
ford Rifles, and formerly Lieut. 10th 
Hussars; he married, in 1867, Alice Geor- 
gina, eldest dau. of the Rev. Wm. Norton, 
rector of Baltinglass, co. Wicklow. 

At Haddenham, Bucks, Mrs. A. Bees- 
ton, eldest child of the late Sir Robert A. 
Chermside, M.D. , K.C.H. 

At Midvale- road, Jersey, aged 78, 
Francis Giffard, esq., for many years Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

At Brussels, Isabella Ann Seymour, 
eldest dau. of the late Henry Augustus 
Seymour, esq., and sister of Major-Gen. 
Francis Seymour, C.B. She survived her 
mother six days. 

At Stratford, Essex, aged 80, Com- 
mander James Stuart, R.N. He was the 
son of Athenian Stuart, and was born in 
1788. He entered the navy in 1806, and 
was present, on board the Medusa, at the 
capture of Monte Video and Maldonado, 
and took part in other operations in the 
Rio de la Plata. He afterwards accom- 
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panied the expedition to Copenhagen, and 
subsequently served on the Lisbon, Medi- 
terranean, and Home stations. He was 
frequently engaged, during the war, in 
cutting out vessels along the coasts of 
France and Italy. 

At Guernsey, aged 77, Lieut.-Gen. Wm. 
Cuthbert Ward, R.E. The deceased 
entered the Army in 1808, as second 
lieutenant. He served in Sicily in 1811- 
12, was present at the action of Castalla, 
attack of Dernia, and the siege of Tara- 
gona, in 1813 ; and during 1814 served 
with the army in the Netherlands. The 
deceased officer was appointed Col. R.E. 
in 1860. 

Sept. 7. At Wrenbury, Cheshire, Mary, 
wife of the Rev. C. M. Aldis, M.A., and 
last surviving dau. of the late Geo. Nesse 

ill, esq., of Alcaston Manor. 

At 15, Leighton-grove, N.W., aged 30, 
George Charles Guy Allen, esq., solicitor. 

At 12, Great Stanhope-street, Mayfair, 
aged 35, Arthur Henry Davenport, esq. of 

orne, Cheshire. He was the only 
son of the late Edward Davies Davenport, 
esq., of Capesthorne (who died in 1847), 
by Caroline Anne, dau. of Richard Hurt, 
esq., of Wirksworth (who after the death 
of her husband married Edward John, 
1st Lord Hatherton). He was born in 
London in 1832, and was a magistrate for 
Cheshire, and served as high sheriff of 
that county in 1859. He was appointed 
to acornetcy in the Ist Life Guards in 
1852. The deceased, who was unmarried, 
is succeeded in his estate by his cousin, 
W. Davenport-Bromley, esq., M.P. for 
8. Warwickshire. 

At Tunbridge-Wells, aged 73, Com- 

mander Charles Friend, R.N., of Rams- 
» Kent. The deceased was born at 
te in 1793, and entered the Navy 
in 1805 ; and after visiting Gibraltar and 
the Rio de la Plata, served with distinc- 
tion in the action off Lissa in 1811. He 
subsequently held the appointment of 
government agent for emigration at Cork. 
Mr. Friend married, in 1829, Elida Mal- 
pas, eldest dau. of George Wetherall, esq., 
of Brompton, Kent. 

At Bradford, aged 80, Samuel Laycock, 
esq.,J.P., Chairman of the Directors of 
the Bradford Banking Company. 

At 17, Abbey-road, St. John’s-wood, 
Day 91, Charles Milner Ricketts, esq., 

-R.S., formerly member of the Supreme 
Council of India, and sometime His 
Majesty’s Consul-General in Peru. 

At St. Matthew’s, Ipswich, aged 71, 
Desborough Walford, esq., solicitor. He 
was the youngest and last surviving son 
of the late Rev. William Walford, B.A., of 
Boreham House, and subsequently of 


Hatfield-place, in the parish of Hatfield 
Peverel, Essex, and was born at Boreham 
in 1795. He was educated at Felsted 
Grammar School, and afterwards at the 
Charter House, under Dr. Raine and Dr. 
Russell. In due course he served his 
time, and was articled to Mr. Parsons, 
solicitor of Hadleigh, Suffolk; and he 
practised as a solicitor at Bocking and 
Braintree for several years, in ership 
with Mr. J. Cunnington, and with his 
brother, Mr. J. Edward Walford. He re- 
tired, however, from his caper os many 
years ago, and took up his residence in 
the parish of St. Matthew's, Ipswich, of 
the charities and welfare of which parish 
he took an active interest. He married, 
firstly, about the year 1820, Harriott, dau. 
and heir of the late John Gosnall, esq., of 
Lawford Hall, Manningtree, Essex, and 
Bentley Hall, near Ipswich, and by her 
(who died in 1832), he has left issue an 
only child, Mr. John Desborough Wal- 
ford-Gosnall, of Park Cottage, Bentley, 
who assumed, by royal licence, the addi- 
tional name of Gosnall, after his maternal 
grandfather, whose property he inherited. 
The late Mr. Walford married, secondly, 
in 1834, Ellen, dau. of Josiah Stubbin, 
esq., of The Sullies, Raydon, Suffolk ; 
but was again left a widower, without 
issue by her, in 1859. Mr. Walford was 
a member of a respectable and wealthy 
family, who for 200 years were connected 
with the county of Essex: his great- 
great-grandfather, William Walford, esq., 
a merchant and manufacturer of Bocking, 
having married a dau. of Gen. Desborough, 
the brother-in-law of Cromwell; and the 
names of Oliver and Desborough have 
been ever since perpetuated in the family. 

At Paris, aged 69, Dr. Vernon, author 
of the “ Memoirs of a Bourgeois de Paris.” 
He was for some time r of the 
opera, under Louis Philippe. He after- 
wards became proprietor of the Constitu- 
tionnel, attached himself to the cause of 
Louis Napoleon, and gave very valuable 
support to the coup d’état. The Emperor 
made him a member of the Corps Legis- 
latif, but, so far as known, did nothing 
else for him, and the doctor speaks occa- 
sionally with some bitterness, in the 
* Memoirs,” of the small appreciation of 
his services in the highest quarter. He 
had little need, however, of goyernment 
patronage, having amassed a considerable 
fortune, the foundation of which was laid 
by a successful patent medicine, called the 
Pate Regnault, and which has yet a great 
sale as an excellent remedy for a sore 
throat.— Daily News. 

In Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, 
Mr. William Walker, the ancient bhis- 
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torical engraver. 
works of excellence executed by the de- 
ceased artist, the most known 
are the engravings of the “ Passing of the 
Reform Bill,” the “ Aberdeen Cabinet,” 
and the “Literary Party at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’.” The last-mentioned work 
must have peculiar interest to 
Mr. Walker, who had married the dau. of 
S. W. Reynolds, the engraver of all Sir 
Joshua’s pictures. One of his latest pro- 
ductions was “ The Distinguished Men of 
Science,” the engraving of which occupied 
him during six years, and cost him nearly 
50002. before bringing any return. 

At Southey House, Westbury-on-Trym, 
near Bristol, aged 81, Susan Hamilton, 
wife of James J. Whitchurch, esq. 

Sept. 8. At Easton Grey, Wilts, aged 23, 
Edward Birch, B.A. of Oriel Coll., Oxford, 
son of the Rev. W. S. Birch, rector of the 

ish 


parish, 

At Rugby Lodge, Warwickshire, aged 
36, Thomas, only surviving son of Thomas 
Caldecott, esq., of Rugby Lodge. 

At Shenley, Herts, aged 83, Harriet 
Honora, dau. of the late Gen. the Hon. 
G. A. Chetwynd-Stapylton. 

At Craster Tower, Northumberland, 
aged 81, Thomas Wood-Craster, esq., of 
Craster Tower. He was the eldest son of 
the late John Wood, esq., by Ann, dau. of 
Daniel Craster, esq., of Craster (whose 
name he assumed by Royal sign manual). 
He was born in 1786, was a magistrate and 
deputy-lieutenant for Northumberland, 
High Sheriff of that county in 1852, and 
formerly an officer in the army. He mar- 
ried in 1820, Margaret Eleanor, eldest dau. 
of the late John Longfield, esq., of Longue- 
ville, co. Cork, by whom he has left issue. 

At Creed, Cornwall, the Rev. George 
Dempster Johnstone. He was the fourth 
son of the late James R. Johnstone, esq., 
of Alva, N.B.i{(who died in 1830), by Mary 
Elizabeth, sister of Sir Montague Chol- 
meley, bart., of Easton, co. Lincoln. He 
was educated at Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1836, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1839; he was incum- 
bent of Stonegate, Sussex, from 1838 to 
1858, when he was appointed rector of 
Creed. He married Mary Anne Hawkins, 
niece of Sir Christopher Hawkins, by 
whom he has left issue one son and a dau. 

At 6, New Cavendish-street, Portland- 
place, of apoplexy, aged 74, John Probert, 
esq., M.R.C.S. of Blaenpistill, Cardigan- 
shire. He was the only son of the late 
Thomas Probert, esq., of Blaenpistill (who 
died in 1840), and was born in 1793. He 
was a deputy-lieutenant for Cardiganshire, 
and was high sheriff of that county in 
1857. He married in 1824, Julia Ann, 
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dau. of Robert Ross, esq., of Cork, and has 
left, with other issue, a son and heir, John 
Lumsden, who was born in 1834. 

Sept. 9. At. Wakes Colne, aged 52, John 
Brett, esq., late Captain 15th Hussars, 
eldest son of the late Rev. John Brett, 
rector of Mount Bures, Essex. 

At Lytham, George Edward Brown, 
second son of the Rev. Walter L. Brown, 
late rector of Wendlebury, Oxon. 

At Woodgate, Malvern, Eyre Coote, 
youngest son of Captain and Mrs. Wm. 

ouston Stewart. 

Sept. 10. At Speen-hill, Newbury, aged 
82, Edward Brice Bunny, esq. He was 
the son of the late Joseph Bunny, esq., of 
Speen-hill (who died in 1809), by Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Mr. Rigby, and was born in 
1785. He was a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant for Berks, and a magistrate for 
Wilts and Sussex, and married, in 1824, 
Emma, dau. of the late J. Piggott, esq., 
of Fitz Hall, Sussex, by whom he has iets 
issue. 

At Ballyrankin House, co. Wexford, aged 
68, the Rev. Nicholas Devereux, D.D. 
He was the eldest son of the late Major 
John Devereux, by Anna Statina, dau. of 
Hyacinth Daly, esq., of Killimer Castle, 
co. Galway. He was born in 1801, edu- 
cated at Trinity Coll. Dublin, and was 
rector of Kilrush, prebendary of Ferns, 
and rural dean. He married, in 1833, 
Maria, dau. of John Harwood Jessop, esq., 
of Darcy Hall, co. Longford, by whom he 
has left issue. 

At Sudbrooke, Lincoln, the Rev. William 
Ramsden, rector. He was educated at 
Christ’s Coll, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1825. He was rector of 
Buslingthorpe from 1844 to 1855, when 
he was appointed rector of Sudbrooke. 

At Ness House, Ealing, aged 74, Wil- 
liam Smith, esq., formerly of the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta. 

Sept.11. At Aslackby Vicarage, Folking- 
ham, the residence of his father, the Rev. 
Edmund Alderson, aged 32, John Alder- 
son, esq., M.D., M.R.C.S., and F.S.A., of 
Long Rennington, Lincoln. 

At Balloch Castle, aged 10, James, only 
son of A. J. Dennistoun-Brown, esq., of 
Balloch, Dumbartonshire. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 77, Char- 
lotte, widow of William de Visme, of New- 
court, Gloucestershire. 

At Montfort House, Leamington, aged 
34, Richard Gardner, esq., solicitor. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, William An- 
thony Halsted, esq., Lt.-Col. I.A., eldest 
son of the late Admiral Sir Lawrence 
William Halsted, G.C.B., and the Hon. 
Emma Mary, his wife. 

At 59, Elgin-crescent, W., Gwendoline 
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Sidney, infant daughter of Sidney Parry, 


.» Lieut. R.A. 

At Malta, aged 5, Patrick Francis Wil- 
liam Bannytyne, youngest son of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Patrick Grant, K.C.B. 

Sept. 12. At Milford, Pembrokeshire, 
aged 66, the Hon. Robert Fulke Greville. 
He was the only son of the late Col. the 
Hon. Robert Fulke Greville, by Louisa 
(in her own right), Countess of Mansfield. 
He was born in 1800, and married in 1822, 
Georgiana Cecilia, dau. of Charles Locke, 
esq., of Norbury Park. He was formerly 
in the 35th Foot ; and was for his services 
at San Sebastian made a Knight of the 
order of San Fernando. He was a magis- 


trate and deputy-lieutenant for Pembroke- 
shire, and in 1854 he served the office of 
high sheriff of that county ; in 1862 he 


was appointed Col. of the 1st Pembroke- 
shire Fabien, 

At Horringer, Louisa Marianne Susan 
Frances, widow of the Rev. William Col- 
vile, rector of Baylham. 

At 22, Bedford-square, aged 69, Jacob 
Emanuel Goodhart, esq., J.P. 

At Sheerness, aged four months, Huntly 
Forbes, son of Captain B. L. Gordon, R.A. 

At Blair Drummond, Perthshire, aged 
84, Henry Home- Drummond, esq., of 
Blair Drummond. The deceased was the 
eldest son of the late George Home-Drum- 
mond, esq., of Blair Drummond (who died 
in 1819), by Janet, dau. of the Rev. John 
Jardine, D.D., and grandson of Lord Kames, 
a well-known judge in the Court of Ses- 
sion in the last century. He was horn at 
Edinburgh, in 1783, was educated at the 
High School of Edinburgh, and graduated 
B.C.L., at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1809. 
He was called to the Scottish bar in 1808, 
and-during the Radical disturbances in 
Glasgow from 1818 to 1820, gained, as 
one of the advocate-deputies, rather an un- 
enviable notoriety in connection with some 
of the trials for high treason at that 
period. He was appointed in 1828, deputy- 
lieutenant for co. Perth, vice-lieutenant of 
the same in 1835, and he was also a magis- 
trate for co. Berwick, and until within the 
last few years took an active part in county 
business. He was M.P. for co. Stirling 
1820—31, and for co. Perth 1840—52., 
Mr. Drummond was a Conservative of the 
‘Peel school, and supported Sir Robert 
Peel in the abolition of the corn laws. He 
was an ardent friend to agricultural im- 
provement, and much endeared to the te- 
nantry on his estates. The deceased 
gentleman married, in 1812, Christian, 
dau. and heiress of the late Charles Moray 
Stirling, esq., of Abercairny, co. Perth, 
by whom he has left issue three children. 
He is succeeded in his estates by his 
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eldest son, George, who was born in 1813, 
and is a J.P. for cos. Berwick and Perth. 
He was father of the present Dowager- 
Duchess of Athole, and also of Mr. Charles 
Home-Drummond, of Abercairny. It 
may perhaps not be generally known that 
it was Mr. H. Home-Drummond who, in 
May, 1818, introduced to Sir Walter Scott 
Mr. J. G. Lockhart, who afterwards became 
the poet’s son-in-law and biographer.— 
Law Times. 

The Rev. Alexander Shepherd, M.A., 
Manse of Dalton, Lockerbie, N.B. 

Sept. 13. Aged 60, the Princess Eliza- 
beth Bariatinsky. She was the only child 
of the late Prince Nicholas Bariatinski, 
of the Russian Empire, by Frances, dau. 
of James Lord Sherborne. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-the-Sea, Harriet 
Eliza, wife of the Rev. G. D. Bourne, 
rector of Weston-sub-Edge, Gloucester. 

At St. Leonard’s, Frances Campbell, 
wife of the Rev. J. A. G. Colpoys, rector 
of Droxford, Hants. 

At Leamington, aged 87, the Rev. 
Thomas Golightly, rector of Bodington, 
Northamptonshire. He was educated at 
Brasenose Coll., Oxford, where he gra- 
duated B.A, in 1803, and proceeded M.A. 
in 1805; he was appointed rector of Bo- 
dington in 1807. 

Drowned on the coast of Ireland, aged 
29, William Lancelot Knowles, Capt. 
H.M.’s 63rd Regt., youngest son of the 
late Stephen Hartley Knowles, of Jen- 
lands, Gomersal, Yorkshire; also, at the 
same time and place, his wife, child, and 
female servant. 

Aged 37, Harriet Jane, wife of the Rev. 
William McCall, incumbent of St. George’s, 
Tufnell-park. 

At Bath, aged 81, Benjamin Peach, esq., 
city treasurer. 

Sept. 14, At Kemerton, Upper Court, 
Tewkesbury, aged 82, Mary, widow of Col. 
Thomas Alston Brandreth, C.B., R.A. 

At Ellesmere, Salop, Sara Jane, wife of 
Henry Cockayne Cust, esq. She was the 
dau. of the late Isaac Cookson, esq., of 
Meldon Park, Northumberland, and mar- 
ried, first, Major Sidney R. Streatfield, 
and secondly, in 1852, H. F. Cockayne- 
Cust, esq., of Ellesmere House, Salop, and 
Cockayne Hatley, Beds. 

At Portobello, aged 39, Fanny, .wife of 
Major G. C. Dickens, late 21st and 46th 
Regts., eldest dau. of the late H. J. W. 
Collingwood, esq., of Cornhill and Lilburn 
Tower, Northumberland. 

At Thame, Maria Susanna, wife of the 
Rev. T. B. Fookes, D.C.L. 

Aged 86, Alice Eliza Graham, widow of 
the Rev. C. R. Graham, late vicar of Hay- 


ton-cum-Beilby. 
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In London, aged 39, Charles Frewen 
Kelly, esq., M.A., of Bombay, elder son of 
the late Rev. A. P. Kelly, M.A., incumbent 
of St. John’s, Hoxton. 

From the effects of a fall in Pembroke 
Dockyard, Charles Fanshawe Ormsby, 
eldest son of Capt. Ormsby Johnson, R.N. 

At Hemingford Abbotts, Hunts, aged 
73, the Rev. Edward Selwyn, M.A., rector. 
The deceased was educated at St. Cathe- 
rine’s Coll., Cambridge, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1822, and proceeded M.A, in 
1839 ; he was appointed rector of Heming- 
ford Abbotts in 1838. Mr. Selwyn mar- 
ried, in 1822, Fanny, dau. of the late Rev. 
John Simons, rector of St. Paul’s Cray, 
Kent, by whom he has left issue. 

At Oxford, aged five weeks, Edward 
Geoffrey Henlock, youngest child of the 
Rev. W. Stubbs, Regius Professor of 
Modern History. 

Sept. 15. At Elsdon Tower, North- 
umberland, aged 18, Louisa Rachael, dau. 
of the Hon. and Rev. John Baillie. 

At Brighton, Capt. Julius Goldner, late 
of the Indian Army. 

At Cullercoats, Northumberland, aged 
52, Henry William Fenwick, solicitor, of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, second son of the 
late Christ. Fenwick, esq., of Earsdon. 

At 30, Ladbroke-square, Notting-hill, 
aged 48, James Oliver, esq., barrister-at- 
law. The deceased was called to the bar 
* at the Inner Temple in 1852. 

At Bromyard Vicarage, Herefordshire, 
aged 59, the Rev. John Palmer, M.A., 
vicar. He was educated at Worcester 
Coll., Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 
1830, and proceeded M.A. 1833; he was 
appointed vicar of Bromyard in 1855. 

Sept. 16. At Malta, the Hon. Georgiana 
Cecilia Greville, relict of the Hon. Robert 
Fulke Greville. She was the eldest dau. 
of the late Charles Locke, esq., of Nor- 
bury Park, and married, in 1822, Major 
the Hon. Robert Fulke Greville, who pre- 
deceased her only four days. (See above.) 

At Birmingham Hall, West Cowes, I.W., 
aged 39, Major Conyngham Jones, 60th 
Royal Rifles, of Dollandstown, co. Meath. 

At Clifton, aged 90, the Rev. Charles 
Norford, rector of Weston Birt, Glou- 
cestershire. The deceased was educated 
at Caius Coll., Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1800, and proceeded M.A. 
in 1803; he was appointed rector of 
Weston Birt in 1803. 

At Radwell, Herts, aged 87, the Rev. 
William Roberts, rector. 

At Durrington, Lydia Eliza, wife of the 
Rev. Charles S. Ruddle, incumbent of 
that place, and dau. of the late Thomas 
Thompson, esq., H.E.LC.S. 

Aged 78, Samuel White White, esq., 
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of Farncombe, Surrey, and of Charlton, 
Dorset. The deceased was the nephew 
and heir of the late Samuel White, esq., 
of Charlton Manor, and was born in 1789 ; 
he married, in 1809, Margaret, dau. of 
Jacob Hagen (Baron von Iseltein), of 
Surrey, by whom he has left issue. 

Sept. 17. At Wotton-under-Edge, aged 
57, William Moore Adey, esq. He was 
the eldest'son of the late William Moore 
Adey, esq., of Wotton-under-Edge (who 
died in 1832), by Emma, dau. of Col. 
Austin; he was born in 1809, was edu- 
cated at Rugby and at Exeter Coll., Ox- 
ford, where he graduated B.A. in 1831, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1834, and wasa 
magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for co, 
Gloucester, and Capt. Gloucester Yeo- 
manry Hussars. 

At Poole, aged 63, Anne a wife 
of Henry Mooring Aldridge, esq., solicitor, 
and dau. of the late George Braxton, of 
Milford, Hants. 

At Redbourne House, St. Albans, Wm. 
Henry Babington, esq., formerly Judge in 
the H.#.1.C.’s Madras Civil Service. He 
was the fifth son of the late Thomas 
Bubington, esq., M.P., of Rothley Temple, 
Leicestershire, by Jean, dau. of the Rev. 
John Macaulay, M.A., of Cardross, co. Dum- 
barton; he was born in 1803, and mar- 
ried, in 1830, Sarah, dau. of Gen, F. 
Dinsey. 

At Rathfarnham Castle, Dublin, the 
Right Hon. Francis Blackburne, late Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. See Osrrvary. 

Sept. 18. At Cheltenham, aged 58, 
John Frederick Lees, esq., of Werneth, co. 
Lancaster. He was the eldest son of the 
late J. Lees, esq., of Werneth, and was 
born in 1810; he was educated at Brase- 
nose Coll., Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1831. Mr. Lees was a i 
for Lancashire and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and sat as M.P. for Oldham, in 
the Conservative interest, in 1835-7. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Emily Raikes, 
widow of Rear-Admiral Edward Le Cras 
Thornbrough. 

Aged 86, Charles Tudor, esq., late of 
the 23rd Light Dragoons. 

Sept. 19. At New York, of diphtheria, 
aged 53, the Hon. Sir F. W. A. Bruce, 
G.C.B. See Osirvary. 

In Dean’s-yard, Westminster, aged 78, 
Jane, widow of Joseph Addison, esq., 
barrister-at-law. 

Sept. 23. At Leamington, aged 66, 
Henry Wickham Wickham, esq., M.P. 
He was the eldest son of the late Rev. 
Lamplugh Hird, prebendary of York, by 
Sarah Elizabeth, dau. of R. Hird, esq., of 
Rawdon, co. York, and was born in 1800. 
He was educated at Geneva, and assumed 
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Ses ee hye. + his 
paternal grandfather, er having 
taken the name of Hird on his marriage 
in 1795. Mr. Wickham was a Liberal- 
Conservative in politics, and was first re- 
turned for Bradford at the general elec- 
tion in 1852, but previously unsuccessfully 
contested the borough in 1847. He was 
one of the leading partners of the Low 
Moor Ironworks, at Wibsey, near Brad- 
ford ; was a deputy-lieutenant and magi- 
strate for the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and chairman of the West Riding Quarter 
Sessions, and he was also chairman of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Com- 
pany. He married, in 1836, Mary, dau. of 
Thomas Benyon, esq., who died i in 1852. 
Prax Surbiton, MA. a Sage | ah ner 
cis Thrupp, vicar 0: m, 
ot He was the only son of 
oseph William Thrupp, esq., of Merrow 
Howe, near Guildford, and was born in 
1826; he was educated at Trinity Coll., 
Cambridge, where he oo .A. in 
1849, and proceeded in 1852; he 
sags voinied vicar of Berrington in 1852. 
pp was the author of a work on 
“Ancient Jerusalem,” and also of a 
volume of “ Psalms and Hymns.” 
ship Pee Lost, with all on board the 
, on the e from New 
Tor, ur William Leheup, second son 
of Henry Leheup a esq., of 
me House, S 
At Rome, suddenly, MA Antolin Udaete, 
formerly agent de change on the Bolsa of 
—_— and one of therichest capitalists of 
When his will was opened on the day 
pe the funeral, he was found to have named 
Pope Pius IX. as his heir. A communi- 
cation from Madrid states that the fortune 
of the deceased amounts to six millions of 
francs, and that his relatives intend to 
0} the will as a forgery. 

Te an advanced age, Tchefik Pasha. A 
near relation of Fuad Pasha, he wasclosely 
allied with many Ottoman families of high 
rank; and, although holding liberal and 
progressive opinions, enjoyed a great 
religious reputation amongst true Mussul- 
mans. In his long career he filled many 
important functions, commencing as 
chamberlain to Sultan Mahmoud. He 
was secretary to the late Sultan, Abdul 
Medjid; and, an intimate friend of Re- 
schid Pasha, was a warm supporter of that 
eminent Vizier’s projects of reform. He 
has since been, at different times, muste- 
char of the Minister of Marine, 
of the Grand Vizier, Minister of the Evcaf, 
and President of the Grand Council. 
Tchefik Pasha had the enviable character 
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of being that rara avis in Turkish public 
affairs, a man of personal probity, and had 
accumulated no fortune. He received a 
nsion of p. 12,000 a month from the 
Bul ultan ; and of p. 10,000 a month from 
the _Niceroy of Egypt, with reversion to 
family, this latter being given in recog- 
nition of the signal services he had ren- 
dered at a critical moment in bringing 
about a reconciliation between Mehemet 
Ali of Egypt and his sovereign.— Levant 
Herald. 

At Petit Goyave, in the Isle of Hayti, 
aged 78, the ex-Emperor Solouque, He 
was born in 1789, in the house of a mu- 
latto family, in the Isleof Hayti. Borna 
slave, he — free by the decree of 
1790; and when but a boy, in 1803, took 
part in the insurrection of the negroes 
against the French. He served several 
generals as aide-de-camp, was made a 
captain in 1820, when 1e became a fa- 
vourite of the President Boyer. President 
Herard promoted him, in 1844, to the 
rank of colonel; and Guerrier made him 
a general of Brigade. In 1846, he had 
just been promoted to be a general of 
division, when the President Roché died, 
and to his great astonishment he was 
chosen President. It would seem that 
his head was turned by his poet for 
he waged . terrible a against the mu- 
lattoes and against the townspeople, and 
he contrived to have himself "4 chosen 
emperor, when he assumed the title of 
Faustin the First. He instituted the 


Order of St. Faustin, and created no fewer 


than 400 rs, of whom 4 were princes 
and 59 dukes. He sent to Paris to have 
acrown made for him, which was imitated 
from that of Napoleon I, and held a 
solemn coronation. He had countless 
squabbles with his nobles, and tried to 
conquer the republic of St. Domingo, but 
was defeated. He was a great admirer of 
Napoleon I., whom he endeavoured to 
imitate in every way, even to the minutix 
of his dress. He was, however, tyrannical, 
and was at length driven from his throne, 
in 1859, by Geffrard, who was elected 
president of the restored republic, Sou- 
louque was permitted to retire with all 
his property and that of his family, and 
took up his residence in Jamaica, where 
he remained till allowed to return. to his 
native island, where he died. Soulou i” 
was fond of ‘display and dress, and 
childish love of tinsel and tawdry finery. 
However, he led a quiet, retired life in 
Jamaica; and had evidently made a 
prudent provision for the wants of his 
exile. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. 
From August 24, 1867, to September 23, 1867, inclusive. 


Thermometer. |Barom. | | beruauer” we Barom. 
ad 2b 





| Weather. | 
| | 
|| 


. 97] fair lo,, fr., h. m. 
. 99) do. | .. 82''do., do., do., cl. 
. 96) do., cloudy s do., showers 

. 03) do. | L h. rn., clo., fr. 
. 12) clo., slight rn. . 87) cloudy, fair 

. 14) do., heavy do.| | 3 do., rain, do. 
. 03) do. y ., fair 

. 85] fair | 
. 93) do. 

. 07) do. 

. 91) clo., rain, clo. 
. 89 
. 77 
. 85 
" ad 


3 
33 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





New Bank | Exch. Bills 
Sper | §Stock. £1,000. India 


Cents. £1,000. 





27 30 pm. ne 70 pm. 
30 pm. én 70 pm. 
27pm. |... re 

hee -- (65 70 pm. 

261. mi 

aes 222 


SK cals les cca aD} -a aol he Ke cole 


| 25560) ... | 222 | 70 pm. 
255 6| ... | 229 A 
258 1. | 2203 


250 55 aid oe 65 pm. 
248 51 bee «- (65 70pm. 
247 50 oes 2204 67 pm. 
246 pe 222 68 pm. 
246 9] 27 pm. ae 70 pm. 

ote ote 220% 21 66 70 pm. 
70 pm. 








eee 27 pm. 
ts 26 30 pm. eg 
Shut. oad 65 70 pm. 
a 30 pm. 65 70 pm. 
oe wt 65 pm. 
pap 26 30 pm. pon 68 pm. 
ALFRED WHITMORE, 
19, Change Alley, London, E.C., 
s Stock and Share Broker. 
































